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INDIVIDUALS, UNIVERSALS, AND CAPACITY 
l ROBERT E. WOOD 


Sa PRESENTS TO US INDIVIDUALS. But, though directing us practi- 
cally, the way it presents them misleads us systematically about the 
nature of the individuals with which we have our practical dealings 
and poses serious questions about the status of the universals we use 
to describe them. We are all quite aware of the consequences in the 
practical order of unsettling the question of universals. The notion of 
capacity can overcome the problems involved. . 

What is it to be an individual thing? If we attend to the immediate 
evidence provided by seeing and touching, there are five characteris- 
tics involved. To be an individual is to be (1) actual, (2) immediately 
present, (3) spatially circumscribed, (4) in external causal relations 
with other such actual, spatially circumscribed individuals, and (5) ut- 
terly other than the universals used to describe it. Descriptive univer- 
sals are mental constructions conventionally tagged by naming. See- 
ing and touching, as individual acts of individual organisms produced 
by causal connections with other individuals, present us with such in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, looking at the conditions for seeing gives us a 
physical-physiological causal account of light propagation and electri- 
cal stimulation culminating inside the head of the seer wherein the in- 
dividual privacy of visual awareness occurs. All the evidence displays 
the general features of individuals as actual, immediately present, spa- 
tially circumscribed, in causal interaction with other such individuals, 
and utterly other than the problematic universals used to describe 
them. Thus a common empiricist-nominalist account.! 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of Dallas, Irv- 
ing, TX 75062. 

lII am, of course, thinking of Locke, Berkeley, and especially Hume, as 
well as, more recently, the members of the Vienna Circle and their derivatives 
in thinkers like A. J. Ayer. See Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, bk. 3, ch. 3, §11; Berkeley’s A Treatise Concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge, Introduction, especially §§12-15; Hume’s A Treatise 
of Human Nature, bk. 1, pt. 1, sec. 6; Viktor Krafts The Vienna Circle, trans. 
A. Pap (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953); and Ayer’s Language, Truth, 
and Logic (New York: Dover, 1946). 
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What I intend to do is to reflect upon the capacities in things, 
most centrally the capacities for seeing and for being seen which to- 
gether provide the overriding evidence as to the nature of individuals. 
In so doing, I will present another and, I would claim, fuller account of 
individuals, which takes into consideration the conditions for the pos- 
sibility of the account given above and generated out of the evidence 
provided by seeing. The whole field of sensory givenness is com- 
prised of features both actual and individual, with not a crack of ca- 
pacity or universality showing. As Sartre put it, the realm of the im- 
mediately given is full, like an egg.” It is upon the individuality and 
actuality of the sensorily given that empiricist nominalism bases itself. 

‘I will proceed in two stages. First I will attend to the conditions 
for the possibility of seeing, which presents us with our typical evi- 
dential starting point. In so doing, I will attempt to secure the general 
notion advanced in Plato’s Sophist that the definition of being is the 
capacity of acting and being acted upon.’ In the second part I will at- 
tend to the capacities involved in giving an account, specifically the 
capacity for seeing and for intellection. In the first part I proceed 
downward, so to speak, to a most general notion; in the second part I 
proceed upward to the specific capacity for “general notions.” 


I 


Begin with the seeing capacity. Though an individual feature of 
an individual organism, it is not simply individual in the way a seen 
object presents itself. It is a universal orientation correlative to the 
kind of objects which it requires. It is oriented a priori toward all 
those individuals that could actualize it, wherever and whenever they 
might appear. So if there is the capacity for seeing, there are not sim- 
ply individuals, but, of necessity, the kinds of individuals in the envi- 
ronment that correspond to it, namely colored objects.* Visibility is 
spelled out in color, necessarily coexistent with extension and corre- 
lated with both light and distance from the seer as co-given eidetic 





2 Sartre, Being and Nothingness, trans. H. Barnes (New York: Harper, 
1965), lxvi. 
3 Sophist 247e. 
` 4Hegel saw this clearly. See Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, trans. W. Wal- 
lace and A. Miller (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), §401, p. 77. 
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features verified every time we open our eyes and look. Thus we have 
universality, not simply in some abstract construction of the intellect, 
but in both the universality of the orientation of the capacity for see- 
ing and in the existence of specific kinds of objects, instances of uni- 
versals—=in this case color and its eidetic accompaniments—in the en- 
vironment. This explains Aristotle’s notion that through sense the 
human soul is, in a way, all things sensible.5 The way is that of an a 
priori orientation of openness toward the kinds of objects proper to 
each sense. The abstract universality of the kind is correlative to the 
concrete universality of the capacity. So in the notion of the concrete 
universality of an individual capacity, the distinction and opposition 
between the individual and universal is aufgehoben, canceled as abso- 
lute opposition and yet preserved and synthesized in fact.® 

What Berkeley would call “the abstract idea” of color is not manu- 
factured by the mind,’ it is given within the fundamental character of 
visual capacity even qua individual; it is the a priori horizon of the 
power.’ However, it is not given in sensation but only through it by 
way of reflection. It is verified every time we open our eyes and see. 
Though we begin with individual seen objects, through reflection 
upon experience over time our thinking catehes up with the horizon 
within which they all operate: the single concrete universal capacity 
for seeing correlates to color as the overarching genus aimed at by the 
capacity. 

There is thus, in the case of the seer-seen relation, a duality on 
both sides of the subject-object relation. On the side of the object, 





5 See On the Soul (hereafter, “OS”) 3.8.431b22: “The soul is, in a way, all 
things.” He goes on to say that it is all things intelligible by way of intellect 
and all things sensible by way of sense. The part on intellect we will treat be- 
low. For my own general approach to Aristotle which lies behind much of 
this paper, see chapter 8 of my A Path into Metaphysics: Phenomenological, 
Hermeneutical, and Dialogical Studies (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1990), 155-76. 

8 The notion of Aufhebung is, of course, the central insight of Hegel (see 
The Encyclopaedia Logic, §96). In fact, the separation between individual 

_and universal exhibits in an especially clear manner the way in which we typ- 
ically employ the principle of identity. Looking to the things themselves 
overcomes the one-sidedness presented in sensed actuality. For Hegel, iden- 
tity-in-difference is the principle of Vernunft that overcomes the abstractness 
of the products of Verstand (see The Encyclopaedia Logic, $115). 

1 Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, §8. 

8 On the notion of faculty as formal a priori see Karl Rahner, Spirit in 
the World, trans. W. Dych (New York: Herder and Herder, 1968), 97. 
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there is the seen individual as instance of the genus color. On the side 
of the subject, in the act of seeing there is individual activation of the 
generic orientation of the capacity. In between the two poles on the 
side of the object we learn to discriminate species and develop theo- 
ries, such as that of the primary colors red, blue, and yellow, of which 
the other colors are combinations. What this indicates is that in order 
to function as seen objects, things have to come in determinate 
kinds—not yet functional wholes, but what we might call epistemic 
correlates. Sensory objects, what Aristotle calls “proper sensibles,”® 
are further differentiated into kinds corresponding to different capac- 
ities of observation. 

Now, in addition to its own concrete universality and in contrast 
to its actual objects, the notion of capacity involves its own nonactu- 
ality; it is a possibility of actualization. It is the features of nonactual- 
ity and universality that cannot be apprehended by seeing or by any 
other sensory act for sensory acts always involve manifest individual 
actuality.!° Before it is an actual act of seeing, seeing is actually a ca- 
pacity, a determinate feature of my own being at the level of what Ar- 
istotle called first act, determining the kind of process that a given in- 
dividual organism is and providing its fundamental dynamic 
capacities. The capacity of seeing is oriented toward second act, to- 
ward being actualized by the actual presence of individual visual ob- 
jects. When it is actualized it displays separate, spatially circum- 
scribed, always actual, causally interactive, individual visual objects. 
Such an image is not adequate to the seeing capacity, nor indeed to 
the full reality of the things seen which have their own capacities, 
among them the capacity of being seen. This involves their subsump- 
tion under the generic notion correlative to the capacity. That we 
might see them, things have each their own capacity of being seen, 
which entails their orientation to being seen not just by this or that 
factual seer but by any seer, by the kind of being we call a seer, in all 





8 OS 2.6.418a7. 

10 OS 2.5.417b24. Hett’s Loeb translation omits the crucial energeian in 
the line: “ton kath’ hekaston he energeian aistheysis.” He translates, “actual 
sensation is of particulars.” It should read “of the particular and actual.” See 
Aristotle, On the Soul, Parva Naturalia, On Breath, trans. W. Hett (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 99. Did an empiricist focus lead him 
to overlook this important observation? 

NOS 2.1. 
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those situations where they might be seen, that is, once again, any 
time and any place the conditions for being seen are met. The passive 
capacity for being seen is as universal as is the active capacity for see- 
ing. 

Let us take a further step. As the evidence of seeing shows, see- 
ing itself cannot take place without the appropriate instrumental com- 
plex of eyeballs, optic nerve, and cortical locus in coherent functional 
relation not only with each other but also with the illumined environ- 
ment and the objects manifest through the capacity. Without the in- 
struments there is no activation of the capacities. Just as, if there is 
no saw made out of hard material, there is no sawing, no matter what 
skill the carpenter might possess, so, if there are no eyeballs attached 
to the optic nerve and grounded in the back of the cortex, there is no 
seeing.’ The point upon which I want to focus here is that such in- 
struments (eyeballs, ears, hands) have to be grown and sustained by 
regularly repeatable and repeated unconscious noncognitive pro- 
cesses, activating peculiar capacities in the complex functional total- 
ity we call an organism or system of organs. One of the aims of the 
need for food is to grow the organs that would allow us, in a natural 
feedback loop, to see the food which sustains us. 

The organism is a system, a complex interrelation of factors such 
that the absence of one factor could destroy the whole. Once one un- 
derstands the systematicity involved in organic existence, one sees 
that the observations we make of it are not “loose and separate,” as 
Hume would have it, and that certain generalizations we make about ° 
this organic necessity do not admit of falsification.“ Cut off a head of 
an animal or crush its heart, and the whole organism necessarily 
ceases to function.!4 One could not speak of falsifiability here: there is 
systematic, universal necessity that grounds whatever verification we 
make through seeing. This would ground a Popperian view of science, 
as the sum total of those disciplines subject to falsifiability, in the 





2 OS 1.3.407b21. 

8 Again, this is directed against Hume's notion that all our experiences 
are loose and unconnected. See his Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, ed. E. Steinberg (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1977), 7.2, p. 49. We could 
not have experience unless we as observers and as organisms were “tight and 
connected” in very definite, systematic ways. 

4 That is why Hume overcomes his skepticism when he gets out of the 
way of a carriage which he knows could crush his skull. 
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structural features of experience which are not so subject because 
they are always verified in wakeful experience.® 

A self-developing and self-sustaining organic system requires pe- 
culiar capacities correlative to other kinds of things in the environ- 
ment, namely the capacities for energy extraction and processing. 
Once again, qua capacities, they are concrete universals requiring spe- 
cific kinds of things in the environment, namely the kinds that can 
nourish the given organism. Carnivores require other animals, herbi- 
vores plant life, and plants inanimate features of the environment, 
specific kinds of things such as sunlight, earth, and water. But certain 
kinds of animals, certain kinds of plants, and certain kinds of ele- 
ments are inimical to certain kinds of organisms. That is, each organ- 
ism requires for its sustenance not just other individuals but the kinds 
of individuals correspondent to its capacities, just as it is inimical to 
those kinds that would thwart its development. The sense capacities 
present kinds of aspects of things; the nutritive capacity requires 
kinds of things displayed through the sensing capacities. 

Amidst all the contemporary talk about the rejection of so-called 
Platonism which believes in essences, one has to eat, and, indeed, to 
eat the kinds of things that are nourishing. (Of course, as one does 
not see color but specific individual instances of color, one does not 
eat the kinds but only the individuals that instance the kinds.) The ev- 
idence for that is irrefutable evidence—irrefutable under penalty of 
there being no one around to refute or prove or indicate unless that 
evidence is recognized and lived by. The thinker has thus first of all to 
be an eater; but to be such involves being oriented, via specific kinds 
of capacities, toward specific kinds of presentations, namely those 
that satisfy the needs of the organism. An animal has to be able to 
recognize features which involve the distinction between the edible 
and the inedible, the beneficial and the harmful, under penalty of or- 
ganic dissolution. The theorist who disallows the eidetic continues to 
exist by reason of being able to recognize instances of the eidetic. 
One might say, as a variation on a Feuerbachian theme: Primum ed- 
ere, deinde philosophari. First eat, then think about it—or, unless 
you eat first, you won't be around to think about it. But only specific 
kinds of things in the environment can contribute to that. 





18 Karl Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (New York: Basic 
Books, 1959), 40-2. 
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A further feature of organisms, besides their self-developing, self- 
sustaining capacities, is their capacity for reproduction. A seeing or- 
ganism cannot be unless it has been generated by another such organ- 
ism of the same kind as itself and unless it, under normal conditions, 
has the same capacity for reproduction in itself. Qua capacity, once 
again, it requires a specific kind of individual object in the environ- 
ment, namely a mate of its own species, with which it must perform a 
specific kind of operation in a specific kind of location (a pretty lame 
description of sex). The kind is determined, at the level of the species, 
by the same cluster of capacities in each mate and, at the level of the 
individual organism, by peculiar gender capacities correlative to the 
opposite sex. 

Organisms then necessarily come in kinds, and for them to flour- 
ish as a species, they require specific kinds of things in the environ- 
ment: not only nourishing kinds but mating kinds of their own species. 
To be for an organism is to have been produced by an organism of the 
same kind and to be able to reproduce another of its kind. As Hegel, 
and before him Aristotle, noted, reproductive capacity is the claim of 
the concrete universality of the species upon the individual organ- 
ism.!6 Organisms thus necessarily come in kinds, for that is the only 
way they can come into being. So not only are there necessarily kinds 
of individuals correspondent with our faculties, but, to be able to see 
and act in relation to such things, we ourselves, as organisms, must be 
generated by one of our own kind and thus belong to a species. Visual 
observation requires species, both the species of the visual observer 
and the correlative sustaining species in the environment. 

What I have been attempting to do up to this point is to supple- 
ment the account that seeing gives of the properties of individuals, 
namely, that they are actual, immediately present, spatially circum- 
scribed, in causal interaction with other such individuals, and set in 
contrast to the universals used to describe them. The central insight is 
this: capacity involves nonactual universality and correspondent kinds 
in the environment. The seeing capacity that provides the initial evi- 
dence requires its own organs and the organ-system that sustains it. 
Each capacity of that system has its correspondent kinds of 





16 Hegel, Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, trans. M. Petry (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1970), §8867-9, 3:172-6; OS 2.4.415b. Compare Sympo- 
sium 207d, where Eros is described as the desire of the mortal for the immor- 
tal. 
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individuals in the environment. These kinds, in turn, require other 
kinds in their environments to sustain them, all the way down to the 
specific kinds of nonliving elements required for specific kinds of 
plant life. The kinds are presented in individuals as functional 
wholes. Each must be of the kind that can act and be acted upon in 
such a way as to sustain the food chain in the kinds that lead up to the 
seeing organism. As a function within such perceiving organisms, 
seeing ultimately requires the reproductive capacity in its parents that 
brought its organic base into being, so that living things in general 
must come in kinds. So universality is not merely a construction of 
the mind; it is ingredient in the capacities of things and in the core- 
spondent kinds of things in the environment. It is ingredient in the na- 
ture of organic being as reproductive. It is involved in the conditions 
for the possibility of seeing, which provides us with our initial evi- 
dence as to the nature of individuals. Seeing requires not only seeable 
objects but integration within a supportive organic system and into an 
interrelated systematic hierarchy of nourishing kinds as its overarch- 
ing environment. 

The world we inhabit and observe is a world of the encompassing 
interrelation of things with specific capacities of acting and being 
acted upon. Each capacity as a universal orientation anticipates 
space and time as the whole within which it can operate, for its capac- 
ities can be activated at any time and any place the conditions for its 
operation are met. Observed actuality and the actuality of observa- 
tion both arise out of the specific capacities, the universal orienta- 
tions of the passively observed and actively observing individuals. 

Peculiar clusters of capacities form differing kinds of individuals: 
for example, the kinds that are gathered systematically in the Periodic 
Table of Elements or the kinds listed in the taxonomic schemes of or- 
ganic types. None of them comes loose and separates, but rather they 
are integrated into the systematic interrelation of inorganic and or- 
ganic types that constitutes the cosmos within which we exist. Any 
entity is the locus of concrete universal capacities that determine 
what kind that entity is. So we can go beyond conscious activity, sen- 
sory or intellectual, to consider any real entity under the same rubric, 
following the Stranger's suggestion in Plato’s Sophist that the defini- 
tion of being is the capacity of acting and being acted upon. Any en- 
tity—not just one having cognitive capacities—is not simply spatially 
circumscribed but involves, through its active and passive capacities, 
a priori relations to the cosmic whole within which it exists. Hence 


~, 
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we see the place for Plato’s eidetic realm, the so-called separate realm 
of the Forms, not in some separate heaven of abstract universals but 
in what Martin Buber has called “the earth of our bodily meetings.”!” 

This moves in the direction of Leibniz who claimed that the least 
thing has to have inscribed within itself its compossibility with the en- 
tire actual universe within which it exists.!8 But I do not go quite as 
far as Leibniz because my observations concern only the possible 
causal interactions. Such interactions are precluded by Leibniz’s no- 
tion of the windowless character of the monads. Further, his monads 
would include all relations, such as the changing spatial relations be- 
tween a given entity and the entire universe, and would precontain its 
whole actual future, not simply the possibilities of causal interaction 
in which J am interested here. 

Now we move to our second part: an examination of the peculiar 
capacities involved in providing evidence and giving an account. 


i 


If sense data positivism overlooks the notion of capacity and thus 
systematically misleads us regarding the nature of individuality in gen- 
eral, it also systematically misleads us regarding the nature of the spe- 
cific kinds of capacities involved in observation. Now I want to exam- 
ine the capacity of seeing and to attend to another feature of 
individuals derived from seeing: their apparent spatially circum- 
scribed character.!® Let us look again at the account of seeing given 
by looking. Light sources reflect off of visible objects, pass through 
the pupils of the eyes and through the lenses that invert on the retina 
the images carried by light, stimulating electrical movement in the 





17 “Interrogation of Martin Buber,” conducted by Maurice Friedman in 
Philosophical Interrogations, ed. Beatrice and Sydney Rome (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964), 57. 

18 Monadology, §§56~7, p. 248; Principles of Nature and Grace, §12, p. 
418. Both of these are in the collection by R. Latta, Leibniz: The Monadology 
and Other Philosophical Writings (London: Oxford University Press, 1951). 
The term “compossible” comes from the Lettre à Bourquet cited in Latta, 64 
n. 2. For a general approach to Leibniz see chapter 12 of my Path into Meta- 
physics. 

19F or a systematic approach to the field of awareness as permanent pro- 
legomena to any larger philosophic project, see chapter 2 of Path inio Meta- 
physics. 
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rods and cones of the retina and thus activating the optic nerve which 
carries the electric impulses to the visual center in the back of the 
brain where seeing of a noninverted image is said to occur. Seeing 
then is viewed as an intraorganic event.” What else could it be, since 
seen objects are quite evidently spatially circumscribed, and when 
one observes someone looking, spatial circumscription characterizes 
that looker? However, one could not give that account unless each of 
the items involved were seen precisely outside the organism of the ob- 
server. But that means that seeing organisms are not self-contained in 
the manner that seeing sees them. Seeing transcends the self-en- 
closed character of the seen organism. The visually descriptive ac- 
count explains the necessary conditions for seeing, but it does not yet 
touch the nature of seeing itself. Seeing is the necessarily presup- 
posed framework within which the seeable appears and which cannot 
itself appear within that framework because it exceeds it. Seeing 
transcends the spatial circumscription, the apparent self-containment 
of the visually appearing organism. Seeing therefore, though 
grounded here inside my organism, involves a certain swi generis 
mode of being there, outside my organism. Sense data positivism fol- 
lows the descriptive plenitude of the seen object and misses the es- 
sential expressivity of the look that indicates a kind of absence from 
that plenitude in the direction of the manifest object. So when we see 
something that is seeing, we see an actual, immediately present set of 
moving color patterns belonging to a spatially circumscribed organ- 
ism. But that organism’s seeing is a kind of absence from the pleni- 
tude of immediate sensory presence, an absence in the direction of 
the seen object. When a cat watches a rat, the awareness of the cat is, 
in a real sense, not simply in the cat; it is with the rat.” Here opens up 
the realm of the interior dimensions of awareness as ways of being 
with what is exterior.” 





20 This is a commonplace in the tradition that goes back to Galileo and 


21 See Michael Polanyi on the three logical levels involved in under- 
standing animal behavior in The Study of Man (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959), 76. 

2J have tried to follow the notion of interior dimensions so as to sug- 
gest a seven-dimensional view of humanness in chapter 2 of Path into Meta- 
physics by using the model provided by Edwin Abbott in his novella Flatland 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1963). 
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Further, seeing not only involves the functional correlation of its 
specific organ system and the supportive nutritional processes, it also 
requires a functional coherence at the level of sensing itself, a coher- 
ence in the field of awareness between its present and past experi- 
ences and between the deliverances, past and present, of other sen- 
sory capacities in relation to the seen object. The awareness of the 
animal must be able to recognize the differing presentations of each of 
the sensory capacities and is thus other than such capacities. In order 
to recognize, it must transcend the present object given through one 
of the senses by retaining in the present the past of other experiences 
from the operative sense and also from other senses.” Sensory coher- 
ence thus manifests not simply sensory objects but coherently func- 
tioning things, some of which are able to see. 

The things presented are of the kinds that could serve the appe- 
tites for nourishment and mating by the seeing organism. Driven by 
need, seeing is instrumental to the display of just those kinds of 
things. Hence manifestation occurs in terms of action. Action is dic- 
tated by those needs which lead me to seek or to avoid specific types 
of things appearing in the field of the senses. Seeing is correlated not 
only with other externally oriented sensations but with appetite, for 
seeing serves need.” In this function it is necessarily correlated with 
tactility, for the end of seeing for the organic being is to take in food 
and to come in contact with mate and offspring.” 

Furthermore, since seeing occurs in the animal in function of or- 
ganic need rising to awareness as desire, what we see in the seeing or- 
ganism expresses not only an absence from the plenitude of sensory 
presence in the direction of the presently seen object of the animal’s 
awareness; what we see also expresses an absence in the direction of 
the future of the satisfaction of the animal’s desire. The look of the 
other is not simply sensorily there, fully present; but the full presence 
expresses the inner orientation of the animal. The future component 
involved in desire means that in observing the look of an animal, what 





23 This was noted for the first time in Theaetetus 184d and picked up in 
Arisotle’s notion of the aisthesis koinone in OS 3.1.425a15. 

24 OS 2.2.413b24. 

% Theaetetus 184e and following; OS 3.1.425a15. This, I would claim, is 
why Aristotle in OS, ascending from organism to sensation to intellection, 
concludes the book with the treatment of locomotion and touch. See OS 3.9- 
13. 
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we observe is a kind of absence from the full plenitude of sensory 
presence, intending both the immediate presence of things in the envi- 
ronment outside the observing organism and the future fulfillment of 
its desires.” It exists beyond the punctual now in the living now of 
what Husserl called retentions and protensions.?” 

Functioning as an optometrist, one systematically looks away 
from the patient’s looking as a kind of absence expressed in the over- 
all behavioral comportment and centered in the look. The optome- 
trist zeros in on the eyeball mechanism, all of whose features can be 
made visibly present to him. But, of course, the aim of optometry is to 
allow the seer to look away in the direction of the seen and in function 
of its goals. And as a matter of fact, optometrists shift their own see- 
ing attention back and forth from the eyeball mechanism to the ex- 
pressivity of the total facial gestalt when they speak to their patients 
before, during, and after the examination. They themselves are 
guided in their examination by how the patient responds when asked 
how the E-chart appears as different lenses are interposed between 
the eyeballs of the patient and the chart. Themselves seeing, optome- 
trists are concerned with aiding the act of seeing in their patients; but 
what is focal for them is the observable plenitude of the eyeball mech- 
anism. The optometrist presents in miniature what observational sci- 
ence tends to follow in toto. Such science thereby tends to fall into 
what I have called the empiriomorphic fallacy, considering all things 
in the form presented by a sensorily observable object.” 

Let us come back again to the situation of seeing. I look, and 
what I see is a smooth, placid desk, separated from my eyes by empty 
space. But looking in function of the kind of thinking that produces 
instrumentation presents a different picture. The empty space is full 
of dust particles, sound waves, air molecules, photons, TV and radio 
waves—indeed, with irradiations across the whole electromagnetic 
spectrum. The smooth surface of the podium is only smooth relative 
to the rather crude sensors in my fingers, and the placidity conceals 
the fact that it is composed of elementary particles as pulsating cen- 





28 Here we are basically following the direction indicated by Aquinas 
(Summa theologiae I, q. 75) that in coming to know something intellectually, 
we move from act to power to essence. 

27 Edmund Husserl, Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness, 
trans. J. Churchill (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1964), 50-97. 

23 Path into Metaphysics, 36. 
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ters of energy irradiating their light spectra. Seeing as an organic 
function carves out a space of appearance relative to the needs of the 
organism. Not seeing everything is the condition for seeing at all. And 
the seen presents itself in a way in which it is not. Seeing creates a 
kind of illusion, a third thing nonexistent apart from organism and ob- 
ject, a new emergent in the world of physical processes and capaci- 
ties. I take this to be what Aristotle means when he says that “the sen- 
sible in act is the sense in act.” Aristotle further made what many 
realists would take as a startling claim, namely that the senses are 
mostly mistaken. One could easily verify that through vision which 
necessarily presents us with perspectival distortions. The quasi-illu- 
sion is correlative to the spatial point of view that establishes the per- 
spective. The sun looks like a rather small disk; railroad tracks look 
like they join in the distance; a cube appears larger in the face it pre- 
sents to us than in its other faces, and the top and bottom edges of its 
sides do not appear parallel to each other. Furthermore, the horizon 
within which perspectival color presentations occur is simply not 
there without a seer. Like a psychic hoopskirt, it moves when the see- 
ing organism moves. Color, perspective, and horizon do not exist 
apart from perceivers; but that does not make them merely subjective. 
The horizon, the perspective, and the color are neither wholly objec- 
tive as naive realism would have it nor wholly subjective as modern 
accounts from Galileo to Kant would have it. Color, perspective, and 
horizon appear in a sui generis subject-object relation, a relation of 
manifestation between the organism and environmental objects, pre- 
cisely an appearance of the reality of environmental objects but not a 
presentation of the full reality of those things. Indeed, because of the 
organic dependency of the appearance, we could say that things ap- 
pear in a way they are not apart from the appearance. In the Aristote- 
lian-Thomistic tradition, the use of the language of phantasmata 
(from phainomai, “I appear”) and of species (from specio, “I behold”) 





2 OS 3.2.425b27. Aristotle claims that white and black have no real ex- 
istence apart from vision but they do have potential existence. See also 
Metaphysics 4.5.1010b33. 

30 OS 3.3.427b4. Of course, regarding their proper objects, the senses are 
not mistaken; that is, seeing directly presents color and not sound (see OS 
3.3.427b12). And there is functional correction through changing perspec- 
tives and through correlation with touch. 
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for aspects of perceptual process underscores the peculiarity of the 
relation of appearance.*! 

However, the appearance, though relative to the organic condi- 
tions of perception, nonetheless does not present us with merely ap- 
parent food, mate, and enemies. Because it occurs in function of or- 
ganic need, the appearance allows us to identify the kinds of things 
that can support or thwart the immanent ends of my organic being. 
Nietzsche said that the senses lie but that the lie is necessary for life.® 
So the world of immediate sensory presentation is an organ-depen- 
dent construction, stably relating us to things in the environment. A 
realism confined to such an appearance is what I would call, follow- 
ing Owen Barfield, a “dashboard realism” which conceals as much as 
it reveals and misleads speculatively as much as it leads pragmati- 
cally. Hegel calls it “the hard rind” of the everyday world through 
which speculative thought must break in order to arrive at the encom- 
passing truth.* That phenomenal surface teaches us input and output 
correlations without any practical need for knowing what lies under 
the hood and behind the dashboard of sensory observation. But to 
know that involves a move which situates the functional circle of ap- 
pearance within the wider circle of full being. 

As seeing is taken up in scientific investigation, what appears 
does so in function of another capacity, namely the capacity to un- 
cover capacity that we have come to call intellect. What makes the in- 
tellectual capacity different from the sensory capacity is its in- 





31 See OS 2.7.419a4 and 3.7.431b3 on language for sensation connected 
with phainomat; see Aquinas, for example, Summa contra gentiles Il, c. 76, 
par. 10 on phantasms and species. 

32 This seems to me to refute at least one way of reading Kantian phe- 
nomenalism. Because a thinker must first be an eater, though the way in 
which the edible presents itself must satisfy the conditions of the senser in 
order to appear, what appears is not merely phenomenal food but real 
food—hence a kind of “refutation of idealism.” See “Refutation of Idealism,” 
A226/B275 and “The Ground of the Distinction of all Objects in general into 
Phenomena and Noumena,” B296/A236, in Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure 
Reason, trans. N. K. Smith (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965). 

33 “On Truth and Lie in an Extramoral Sense,” in The Portable Nietzsche, 
ed. and trans. W. Kaufmann (New York: Viking, 1954), 43-7. 

4 Saving the Appearances: An Essay in Idolatry (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, 1957), 28-35. Barfield’s expression is actually “dashboard 
knowledge.” 

æ Aesthetics: Lectures on Fine Art, trans. T. Knox (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975), 1:203-8. 
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principle transcendence, not simply of the supposed self-enclosure of 
the sensing organism such as occurs in seeing, but a transcendence of 
the realm of sensory appearance itself even while dealing with the 
sensory. Intellect is initially discriminated from sensation in that sens- 
ing always presents individuals whereas what we have come to call in- 
tellect grasps the universals. The grasp of capacity, of universality, 
and of intellect emerge together. However, this initial discrimination 
is only preliminary. 

The apprehension of the universal is founded upon a more pri- 
mordial orientation displayed in the judgment that something is the 
case. The first thing that occurs to an intellectual being is the notion 
of being: we understand that something presented in sensation is; it 
stands outside of nothing and shares this feature in common with any- 
thing we can encounter or infer.’ What we call intellect is the capac- 
ity for apprehending the notion of being. Involving absolutely every- 
thing that is, it also involves everything about everything. Outside 
being there is nothing at all. It is this orientation toward the fullness 
of each being that allows us to recognize the merely surface character 
of sensory deliverances. In a way different from that of sensory ca- 
pacity, through its intellectual capacity the human soul is all things by 
anticipating within its horizon of awareness absolutely everything.™ 
Though sensation is, in a way, all things sensible, the way is uncon- 
scious and is limited by nature to being relative to organic need. It is 
further limited to what is actual. . Sensation is all things sensible at the 





36 OS 3.5.417b22. 

37 “Td quod primum cadit in intellectu est ens.” See Commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, 4.2. Note that the use of the dative precludes the 
coming into the intellect of the notion which would be indicated by the accu- 
sative. Being is the first thing that occurs within an intellect; it does not come 
into the intellect from outside. It the a priori horizon of intellectual capacity. 
On the features of the notion of being see Bernard Lonergan, Insight: An Es- 
say on Human Understanding (New York: Harper and Row, 1958), 348-74. 

38 This could be correlated with Aristotle’s claim in Nicomachean Ethics 
4 that nous as intellectual intuition not only grasps the first principles of be- 
ing and noncontradiction but also the ultimate particular (to eschaton). This 
would seem to entail that an intellectual act could apprehend itself in its indi- 
viduality. As Aquinas said, it is not individuality but matter than hinders intel- 
ligibility so that an intellectual being can grasp its own intellectual act. See 
my “Aquinas and Heidegger: Personal Esse, Truth, and Imagination,” in Post- 
modernism and Christian Philosophy, ed. R. Ciapolo (Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of American Press, 1977), 227. 
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level of the capacity, not of the act; at the level of the act it is only of 
the actual and not of capacities. But in the case of intellect the whole 
of being is implicitly, horizonally, prereflectively manifest in such a 
way that humans can grasp capacities as such and thus also their cor- 
related universal objects.” Thus, included within being is not only 
each and every individual in its fullness but also the universality ingre- 
dient in the correlativity of capacities and kinds that are there in, 
among, and as individuals. The whole of being involves the interrela- 
tion of individual and universal, and intellectual capacity is the locus 
of the display of that interrelation progressively unfolded as reflection 
advances. *° 

Orientation toward the whole of being contains within itself ori- 
entation toward the whole of space and time. Space and time are 
given, not as abstract concepts, but as encompassing, though empty, 
wholes that are progressively filled in by experience and inquiry.*! 
This I would claim is the basis for the ability to grasp the universal ori- 
entations in things and the kinds that they entail, for the orientations 
are toward all those features of the kinds of individuals that could ac- 
tivate the capacities, wherever in space and whenever in time they 
might be found. It is intellectual capacity that allows us to grasp the 
indeterminate repeatability of the acts and objects of the capacities. 

The recognition of space and time as encompassing wholes also 
makes possible deliberate attempts not only to recall but to recon- 
struct the past which we never experienced through its traces in the 
present. It makes possible a deliberate anticipation of the future and 
thus the projection of goals that we might deliberately pursue. In this 
case we would introduce goals not given immediately with the appe- 
tites naturally correlative with the sensory deliverances. One of those 
goals might be the apprehension of the nonsensorily given features of 
individuals given in sensation. 





3 I take this to be involved in Aquinas’s claim that an intellectual 
knower implicitly knows God. See Summa theologiae I, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1. 

41 have tried to work out the eidetic features that are implicit in the rec- 
ognition that something is the case in “Taking the Universal Point of View: A 
Descriptive Approach,” The Review of Metaphysics 50, no. 4 (June 1997): 
769-81. 

41 This is a basic insight of Immanual Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 
A23/B37-A36/B53. 
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The task for theoretical thought set up by our bipolar structure of 
immersion in sensory immediacy and reference to the cosmic whole 
spills over into the task for practical thought. Orientation toward be- 
ing as the fullness pries us loose mentally from what is immediately 
given, even and especially the immediate givenness of our own moti- 
vational sources. This creates a gap in the causal universe which see- 
ing presents as seamless.” Self-determining freedom stands over 
against the causal networks within which it is embedded as the mate- 
rials for its own operation.“ Freedom is the ability to specify which of 
the concrete possibilities will be activated among those formed by the 
conjunction of concrete capacities in the interrelation between the in- 
dividual person and its environment. 

The distance and freedom of intellect allows us to make our moti- 
vational sources explicit and to assess them in terms of a growing 
awareness of the fuller context of the presuppositions and conse- 
quences of all our actions. The theoretical task of uncovering the 
fuller context of our existence is itself one of the practices; in fact it is 
perhaps the distinctive practice in which we engage as humans. It un- 
covers the universal orientations toward kinds involved in the exist- 
ence of the least entity in the cosmos. Its theoria is the self-presence 
of the cosmic whole, the place where the whole comes to self-aware- 
ness.“ 

This orientation toward full being through partial appearance sets 
the task for the history of inquiry, working in one direction, with more 





£ Though claiming that every experience is loose and separate, Hume 
also claims that allegedly free human choice cannot escape the necessity in- 
volved in the regularity found throughout experience (see Enquiry 8.1, pp. 
53-64) nor can divine choice intervene in the course of natural necessity 
through miracles (see Enguiry 10.1, p. 76). 

2 Hegel makes much of this: it is the pivotal observation in his Phenom- 
enology of Spirit, §337; it is basic to his Philosophy of Spirit, §§469-82 and 
especially to his politics in Philosophy of Right, §§4-29. Sartre is only repeat- 
ing Hegel in his distinction between the freedom of the pour soi and the de- 
terminism of the en soi (see Being and Nothingness, lxii-lxvii and 73-9). 

4“ T have tried to present the lines of an evolutionary cosmology by fol- 
lowing out the implications of the self-presence involved in the notion of be- 
ing in my “Being and Manifestness: Philosophy, Science, and Poetry in an 
Evolutionary Worldview,” International Philosophical Quarterly 35, no. 4 
(December 1995): 437-47. The analysis extends the notion of capacity back 
into the anticipations of intellect at the least level and requires a radical 
transformation of the all-too-common notion of matter. 
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and more sensorily given data uncovered by following frameworks of 
explanation that are methodologically self-corrective as they play in 
relation to the expansion of our hold upon the data. That is the di- 
rection of empirical science. Grounded in the permanent verifiability 
of the eidetic constants of the organic life-world, empirical science 
advances into the continually deferred full presence of the things that 
appear within that life-world. But this has to be seen, in another di- 
rection, always in relation to the self-presence of the knower, so that a 
view of the cosmos is required which includes that self-presence. 
Such self-presence is not an alien intruder into a world of material 
particulars, but is the locus of the manifestation of the universals, 
concrete and abstract, ingredient in encountered and encountering in- 
dividuals. 

Theories present different possible interweavings of the interpre- 
tive systems of sameness and difference by which we attempt to situ- 
ate the permanently given organic life-world within the larger, sought- 
for totality whose presence, deferred, continually lures us on. The 
system of differences and deferral of final presence is the dual focus 
of Derridian differance. But deferral and difference are nonetheless 
anchored in the permanent presence of universal orientations and 
their correlative kinds.“* Platonic essences still emerge for reflective 
awareness within the earth of our bodily meetings. And the horizon 
of being as lure -for intellectual beings permanently grounds that 
awareness." 

Return again to seeing. I am reading, as is the reader, from the 
script in front of me. The page is an individual, flexible, smooth, thin, 
white rectangle with neat rows of small, black forms of varying but re- 





45 Jt is here that Hume is correct: empirical science is ongoing, expan- 
sive, and methodologically self-corrective. 

48 See Jacques Derrida, “Differance,” in Margins of Philosophy, trans. A. 
Bass (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), 3-27. 

47 The core of these insights is in Plato’s Sophist which presents various 
networks of sameness and difference carving the life-world in order to cap- 
ture the sophist. The dialogue goes on to indicate that such carving is guided 
by the overarching gene: being, sameness and difference, motion and rest 
(see Sophist 254d). I have tried to pick up on that in my “Self-Reflexivity in 
Plato's Theaetetus: On the Lifeworld of a Platonic Dialogue,” The Review of 
Metaphysics 62, no. 4 (June 1999): 807-33. Derrida himself defends the pri- 
ority of the notion of being in his critique of Benveniste’s attempt to reduce 
ontology to Greek grammar in “The Supplement of Copula: Philosophy Be- 
fore Linguistics,” in Margins of Philosophy, 176-205. 
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petitive unit-shapes. But I take it up in function of an antecedent com- 
munally constituted space of meaning conventionally tied to these vis- 
ible shapes. It is, in fact, the same communally constituted space of 
meaning which you and I, reader and writer, share in common, 
namely, the space of the English language.“ Our conventional lan- 
guage tags the eidetic constants given in each of our sensory fields re- 
quired for the flourishing of our organisms as it also tags the distinc- 
tions supervenient upon that field discovered and/or invented by 
those who preceded us. In taking up language we are already outside 
the supposed privacy of our own individual consciousnesses. We 
each form our own opinions in terms of occupying a position within 
that space. In reading a paper before an audience, through the genera- 
tion of sound by my vocal chords one attempts to transfer the identi- 
cal meanings tagged by the visual patterns on this page to field of 
awareness of each of the members of the audience. But the audi- 
ence’s coming to occupy the positions the speaker is advancing within 
this communally constituted space transcends the audile and visual 
patterns that convey the meanings intended. Among other things, the 
vastly different audile and visual patterns present identically the same 
meanings. The individuals that we are as intelligent knowers far tran- 
scend what is immediately given in the sensory field. Far from being 
self-enclosed, we are only in our interrelation with other humans in 
the nonsensorily accessible space of meaning mediated by sensation. 
By the nature of our intellectual capacity that space extends to the 
whole of what is.*® 

We might gesture here in the direction of Aquinas, who unpacked 
the implications of the orientation of the mind toward encompassing 
being. By reason of the unlimited character of the notion of being we 
come to realize that the factual limitation of beings in experience re- 
quires a cause that is not finite and whose infinity permanently sus- 
tains all finitude. The upshot of this is that to be an individual is to be 
perpetually rooted in the infinite encompassing power of unlimited 





48 This is one of the ways in which Socrates in the Theaetetus shows the 
insufficiency of the identification of knowing with sensing. See Theaetetus 
163b. 

49 This is central to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit: Language gives ex- 
pression to “the We that is I and the I that is We.” See Phenomenology of 
Spirit, trans. A. V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), §177, p. 
110. 
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being.» But this has a double implication. As Josef Pieper puts it: for 
Aquinas things are intelligible because they are created by God’s 
thought, but for that same reason they are unfathomable.®! Here we 
clearly join with Heidegger's reflections on the mystery of Being.” 
Aquinas was thus no dashboard realist. He was fully aware that “we 
do not know the essence of a single thing, not even something as sim- 
ple as a fly," and “we know about God that we do not know about 
God.”54 

But here we are a very long way from the actual, immediately 
present, spatially circumscribed, universal-excluding, individual char- 
acter provided by seeing. Beginning always within the confining hori- 
zon of sensory. givenness, with the dashboard of our organically func- 
tional world, and being always referred to the absolute encompassing 
plenitude of being,.we seek the fullness that is permanently deferred. 
Such deferral involves not simply the absence of God from the sen- 
sory plenitude; it also involves the absence of any encounterable 
other, rooted in the creative activity of Ipsum Esse Subsistens. But 
the always verifiable presence of the regularly given, sensorily present 
other lulls us into ignoring that deferral. We fall into the empiriomor- 
phic fallacy or remain at the level of dashboard realism. 

Dashboard realism and its empiricist opponents tend to make us 
comfortable with the life-world and to forget the mystery upon which 
it is rafted. The correspondence of our own native orientation toward 
the fullness of being within the horizon of which we observe and 
judge what presents itself within our sensory fields—the correspon- 
dence of that with the existence of an infinite plenitude of being be- 
yond all finite presentations points us to an encompassing presence 
which is simultaneously an infinite absence. It is the presence that 
makes possible a fusion of that infinite reference with the sensory im- 





5 Aquinas’s famous “five ways” are, of course, in Summa theologiae I, q. 
3, a. 4; see also Summa contra gentiles I, c. 52. 

5! Josef Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas, trans. J. Murray and D. 
O’Connor (New York: Pantheon, 1957), 53-67. 

52“On the Essence of Truth,” in Martin Heidegger: Basic Writings, ed. 
D. Krell (New York: Harper and Row, 1977), 133, and “Memorial Address,” in 
Discourse on Thinking, trans. J. Anderson and E. Freund (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966), 55. 

53 Commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, 1.1.15; Disputed Questions on 
Spiritual Creatures, q. 11, ad 3; On Truth, q. 4, a. 1, ad 8. 

5 On the Power of God, a. 7, a 5, ad 4. 
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mediate in the experience of theophany; it is the absence that inflames 
the deepest desire of the creature who lives out of the anticipation of 
the fullness of meaning.” 

Looking back by way of conclusion: What does sensation tell us 
about individuals? That they are actual, immediately present, spatially 
circumscribed, in external causal relations with other such actual indi- 
viduals, and utterly other than the universals used to describe them. 
Sensation so presents things in function of our organic needs. But 
though sensing leads us pragmatically as organically needy beings, it 
systematically misleads us speculatively. What it does not directly tell 
us is that the things it presents are the loci of the concrete universality 
of their capacities, correlated with the kinds of capacities in kinds of 
things which can act and be acted upon by such capacities. Universal- 
ity is not a mere fabrication of the mind but is found in the very indi- 
viduality of our capacities, cognitive and noncognitive, in their con- 
crete universality, and in their necessary correlates: kinds of things in 
the environment. Further, sensation does not tell us of the peculiar 
capacity for transcendence of the observed organism by sensing itself, 
which is able to manifest what is outside the observing organism pre- 
cisely as it is outside. It does not tell us of its own organically relative 
constitutional power and hence of its own in-principle limited mode of 
manifestation. Further, sensation does not tell us of the peculiar intel- 
lectual capacity for the recognition of those immanent universal struc- 
tures, the necessary interrelation of kinds and capacities. It does not 
tell us of the communally constituted space of meaning indicated by 
those visual and audile constructions emanating from intellectual ca- 
pacity. And it does not tell us of the permanent ontological anchorage 
of observer and observed in the plenitude of being to which intellec- 
tual capacity is fundamentally directed. 

Nonetheless, sensing provides us with the permanent phenome- 
nal anchorage that sets in motion our reflective capacity. When we 
look in function of that capacity, that is, when we look intelligently at 
the sensorily appearing other, we see functioning wholes activating 
their various capacities. We come to read their natures in the capaci- 
ties expressed in their behavior. When we look intelligently at the 





5 These insights are behind the studies I have recently published, Plac- 
ing Aesthetics: Reflections on the Philosophic Tradition (Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press, 1999). See especially the concluding chapter. 
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look of an animal, we see the expression of its intent upon the things 
present in their environment, anticipating the future fulfillment of bio- 
logical need. In looking at the signs on this page, one reads the traces 
of what I hope has been intelligent activity. And in looking at an audi- 
ence, the speaker sees the expressive look of intelligence—some per- 
haps slightly absent by the end of a long address, some perhaps criti- 
cally reserved, some more or less approving, but all more or less 
within the space of meaning within which the speaker is operating. 
One reads further the look of intelligent observation and detached ap- 
preciation and critique coming to the present from the distance of ori- 
entation toward the fullness of being. One reads the expression of an 
final absence from the plenitude of sensory presence, away in the 
direction of the fullness of being itself. Indeed, one might even come 
through seeing actually to experience the least entity appearing 
within the field of vision as theophany, as the manifestation of God. 
But all that is not only because, like any animal with eyeballs, one can 
see, but because, like any functional human being, one can interpret 
intelligently and sensitively what seeing presents in the nonseeable 
space of meaning we humans occupy together. 


University of Dallas 





58 In its original form this paper was delivered as the annual Aquinas 
Lecture at the Institute of Thomistic Studies in the University of St. Thomas, 
Houston. 
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THE MYTH OF THE LAST JUDGMENT IN THE GORGIAS 
ALESSANDRA FUSSI 


I 


År THE END OF A VERY LONG DISCUSSION with interlocutors who grow 
angrier and angrier with him, Socrates tells a story about the judgment 
of souls in the afterlife. He addresses the myth to Callicles, his final 
interlocutor, in the explicitly stated belief that the young man will not 
take it any more seriously than he would take a bunch of old wives’ 
tales.! Socrates’ prophecy about Callicles’ response is likely to be cor- 
rect. What is surprising, however, is that it also turns out to describe 
well the reaction of many readers of the dialogue. Plato scholars pay 
no attention whatsoever to the myth, at most devoting a few pages to 
Plato’s sources. Does he rely on Orphic sources, or is he closer to the 
Pythagoreans? Once such problems are addressed, the myth is sum- 
marily dismissed. 

I find this myth very interesting. In it, Socrates describes a trans- 
formation of the human condition with respect to death. We learn that 
foreknowledge of death, which the mortals possessed in the age of 
Kronos, had been transformed by Zeus into the awareness of an un- 
predictable death. Correlatively, what is to count as a proper judg- 
ment of the soul receives a new definition. I want to discuss how is- 
sues such as awareness of death, truth and appearance, and surface 
and depth are subtly interwoven in the myth and raise fundamental 
questions about what it is to know the soul. 

Socrates’ myth begins at 523a4 and ends at 524a8. At 524a9 So- 
crates says that this is what he heard and believes to be true. He adds: 
“and from these stories, on my reckoning, we must draw some such 
moral as this.” Socrates’ considerations on the myth are much longer 
than the myth itself. While the myth describes the passage from the 
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time of Kronos to that of Zeus, Socrates’ considerations concern the 
judgment of the soul after the event in the time of Zeus. The myth 
tells a story and is mainly concerned with events. Socrates’ consider- 
ations illustrate the consequences of these events for mankind. I will 
first analyze the myth and then turn to Socrates’ discussion. 


0 


The myth concerns the final judgment of the dead in the afterlife, 
which determines who is to be sent to Tartarus and who to the Isles of 
the Blessed. According to Socrates, when Zeus took over his reign 
from his father, Kronos, he decided to put an end to the injustice that 
had characterized judgments in that age. Fairly often those who had 
wicked souls and had lived an unjust life ended up being sent to the 
Isles of the Blessed, while those who had lived a just and holy life 
were sent to Tartarus. According to Zeus, there were two reasons for 
these mistakes. First, human beings knew in advance when their last 
day would come. Second, the judges who decided the fate of the liv- 
ing were themselves still alive. 

The first reason given by Zeus, foreknowledge of death, made it 
-possible for mortals to prepare for their last trial well in advance. The 
second, the fact of being judged while still living and by living judges, 
made it especially easy for those who had wicked souls to rely on ap- 
pearance as the best means of self-defense: “many who have wicked 
souls are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth, and at their 
judgment appear many witnesses to testify that their lives have been 
just.”? 

In response Zeus takes three measures. First, Prometheus is or- 
dered to deprive the mortals of any foreknowledge of their last day. 
Second, the last judgment must occur when the mortals are stripped 
bare of all things, thus not on their last day of life, but after they are 
dead. Third, the judges are supposed to be dead as well. The orna- 
ment provided by the body of the mortals, which in the age of Kronos 
prevented a direct look into their souls, is taken away from them. 
Correlatively, the eyes and ears of the judges, liable to be charmed by 
the impressive theater of wealth, ancestry, and witnesses brought 





2 Gorgias 523c5-9. 
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about by the wicked, are eliminated. A human soul, divested of all im- 
pediments and bereft of its body, is put in absolute proximity to the 
naked soul of the judge, itself stripped of the clothing provided by the 
living body. Zeus appoints as judges his own sons: two from Asia, Mi- 
nos and Rhadamanthus, and one from Europe, Aeacus. Once dead, 
Rhadamanthus will judge the dead souls from Asia, Aeacus those from 
Europe, while Minos will have the privilege of a final judgment if the 
other two are at a loss about anything. 

The ancient commentator Olympiodorus differentiates the three 
eschatological myths of the Phaedo, the Republic, and the Gorgias as 
follows: “there [that is, in the Phaedo] he is discoursing about the 
places [of correction], while in the Republic about the judged, and 
here [that is, in the Gorgias] about the judges who render the ver- 
dict.” However, the myth of the Gorgias can hardly be said to focus 
on the judges only. Actually, an important aspect of the myth is that it 
brings to light the interdependence of judging and being judged. To a 
certain kind of divine judgment in the age of Kronos there corre- 
sponds a specific attitude of the mortals under judgment. Correla- 
tively, the age of Zeus transforms both sides of the judgment by setting 
specific requirements both for the newly appointed judges and for the 
mortals under trial. In this sense, the myth describes the development 
of humanity as well as that of the gods. This, however, creates a prob- 
lem with respect to the authority of the divine over the human realm. 
Human laws can receive a divine sanction insofar as divine laws are 
not touched by transience and convention. When we consider divine 
ordinances from the point of view of their albeit mythical history, the 
distance between the divine and the human is dramatically lessened 
and the former’s authority over the latter can be questioned. 

Actually, at 523a6-b4 Socrates points out that the time of Kronos 
and that of Zeus are unified by a law that runs throughout the two 
ages, unmodified by the events just mentioned. This law, which holds 
among the gods, concerns mankind. It prescribes that every man who 
has spent a just and pious life departs after death to the Isles of the 
Blessed, dwells there in all happiness, and is exempt from evil. 





3 Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato’s “Gorgias,” translated with full 
notes by Robin Jackson, Kimon Lycos, and Harold Tarrant (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1998), lecture 46, section 9 (subsequent references will be given as 46.9, for 
example). On the three eschatological myths see Julia Annas, “Plato’s Myths 
of Judgment,” Phronests 27 (1982): 119-43. 
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Whoever has lived unjustly and impiously goes to Tartarus, a place of 
requital and penance. The law covers both human and divine duties. 
As Olympiodorus points out, someone lives justly (6ixaimcs) in rela- 
tion to his fellow human beings. He lives piously (6ciws) insofar as he 
discharges his duties toward the gods.* 

Socrates says that this law was operative during Kronos’ time, 
and that “still to this day” it holds among the gods (tv ovv vóuog S5e 
negl &vOeanwv èni Kodvou, xai del xal viv čti ot èv Oeoic). This 
particular law, as opposed to others, survived two ages of divine rule. 
It is not said to be eternal or altogether timeless. However, since it 
not only regulates mankind’s fate in the afterlife but does so by bind- 
ing together the divine and the human, it is significantly contrasted 
with laws which can undergo change. Socrates does not say who pro- 
mulgated it. Dodds maintains that èv 0eoic “marks the law as a divine 
ordinance.” Since the context tells us that Zeus is going to change 
the laws he inherited from Kronos, this interpretation lends itself to 
the objection that divine ordinances are as subject to change as hu- 
man laws. From the mutability of human laws someone like Callicles 
can draw the conclusion that they are but mere conventions, and are 
therefore not authoritative at all. The authority of a law cannot be en- 
tirely rooted in its being promulgated by gods because, as their all too 
human struggles indicate, gods may want different things at different 
times. Mutatis mutandis, here we face the same problem highlighted 
in the Euthyphro: either divine laws are good because they are pro- 
mulgated by gods, or divine laws, although promulgated by gods, owe 
their goodness to something independent of the gods’ will. Hence 
even gods must bow before something higher than their mere will. 

Olympiodorus seems to be aware of the problem. He uses this 
passage to play down the role that the myth ascribes to the develop- 
ment from one kind of divine rule to the other. He writes: “it has been 
said frequently that of the divine realm one says neither ‘was’ nor ‘will 
be’, since ‘was’ has gone by and no longer exists, and ‘will be’ is in- 
complete and does not yet exist. But it is not possible to conceive of 
either of these in the divine realm. So neither ‘was’ nor ‘will be’ is said 
of it, but always ‘is’. It is because Plato introduces this subject in the 





4Olympiodorus, Commentary on Piato’s Gorgias 47.9. 
5 Eric R. Dodds, Plato. Gorgias. A Revised Text with Introduction and 
Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), 377. 
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form of a myth that he says ‘was’, to give the myth a setting. But since 
the myth is not poetic but philosophical, he also introduces ‘always 
is’.”6 

One would expect this comment to introduce the usual Neopla- 
tonic reading of philosophical myths as metaphysical or theological al- 
legories. However, Olympiodorus’ move in this case is surprising and 
illuminating. He does not stress permanence over transience just to 
save Plato from the charge of subjecting the divine realm to the imper- 
fection of time. Instead of reading the age of Kronos and the age of 
Zeus as expressions of eternal metaphysical truths, he reads the two 
mythical ages as representatives of two permanent human possibili- 
ties. According to Olympiodorus, the age of Kronos and the age of 
Zeus are not successive stages: they represent two modalities of judg- 
ment always available to humans. Kronos and Zeus do not project us 
in a world beyond the world: rather, they help us understand what we 
do when we judge others in this world. The possibilities they repre- 
sent are human, not divine, and permanent, not just contingent upon 
history.’ 

Let us consider the two modalities of judgment exemplified in the 
myth. The age of Kronos is characterized by a specific attitude toward 
death and, correlatively, by a specific understanding of judgment. 
Zeus discovers that neither human beings nor their judges know how 
to separate what is interior to the human being from what is exterior, 
since judgments are made on the basis of external, bodily attributes. 
Death, the separation of body and soul, is irrelevant in the time of Kro- 
nos. Nature follows its own course, separating body and soul at death, 
and it will continue to do so after Zeus’ intervention. Yet neither Kro- 
nos’ judges nor the mortals under trial act as if death and its symbolic 
function, separation, had any bearing on judging and being judged. It 





8 Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato’s Gorgias 47.8. Along the same 
lines is Terence Irwin’s note to 523a: “There was this rule, (nomos)’. Socrates 
replies to Callicles’ attack on nomos as merely the result of weak people’s 
conspiring against nature; the nomos endorsing justice and rejecting injustice 
is both eternal and natural, recognized by the gods”; Plato, rel ae trans- 
lated with notes by Terence Irwin (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979), 242. 

7“The myth says that long ago the judges were [clothed] in bodies, but 
now are naked, and that long ago the judgments were bad, but now are good. 
Note the distinction, but observe that it does make it as a story, since in real- 
ity, as I shall demonstrate, there are always naked judges and always embod- 
ied ones, and there are always bad judgments and always excellent ones”; 
Olympiodorus, Commentary on Piato’s Gorgias 48.1. 
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would be tempting to read the age of Kronos as a golden age, a child- 
hood of humanity in which the mortals are spared any knowledge of 
death. They live in a joyful condition of plenitude, experience a per- 
fect unity of body and soul, and therefore anticipate their last judg- 
ment as taking place “with clothes on.” The horror of the separation 
of body and soul has not yet shattered their condition. However, ac- 
cording to Socrates, the mortals in the age of Kronos are not ignorant 
of death. Actually, they know more about it than their progeny in the 
age of Zeus will be allowed to know. They have foreknowledge of 
death, and not just, as the mortals in the age of Zeus, awareness of an 
unpredictable death. If they know the day in which they are supposed 
to die, they probably conceive of death as a terrifying event. Precisely 
for this reason they try to muster their witnesses, so that their judges 
may be deceived. 

Fear of death is not necessarily the same as awareness of death. 
Fear is the emotional anticipation of events that can strike us while 
we are living: we fear earthquakes, sicknesses, and so on. However, 
death is not just one such event. I experience earthquakes, while I do 
not experience my own death, since experience entails my being 
present after the event. I am afraid of earthquakes because I know 
that death can strike me unexpectedly. An earthquake can be antici- 
pated in my mind as an experience I will remember. However, fear 
tells me that behind what appears to be a possible, determinate expe- 
rience of mine lurks the possibility of the end of all experience. Death 
is unpredictable and faceless: it is the indeterminateness hidden be- 
hind all the determinate events of my life. In this respect Socrates’ de- 
scription of the age of Kronos suggests that if death is feared as just 
one of many events, then what is really terrible, namely the loss of all 
experience in the sudden separation of body and soul, is denied by the 
mortals and fantasized as something they can control. The age of Kro- 
nos knows death, but denies its meaning by interpreting death as just 
one of many objects of fear. This is why the mortals in the age of Kro- 
nos treat their Jast trial as if it were like any other earthly trial. 

By taking away foreknowledge of death, Zeus allows the mortals 
to become aware of the fundamental quality of death: unexpected- 
ness. Although we can see other human beings being born, grow, ma- 
ture, and reach old age, death is not really the natural completion of 
our life since it does not have to wait for us to grow old. It is indiffer- 
ent to our being physically or mentally mature. It is not Just an ab- 
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stract possibility for human beings in general but my own possibility. 
Awareness of death in the age of Zeus goes together with awareness 
of separation. In the face of death I am alone: all my appendages— 
body, wealth, ancestry, witnesses—cannot protect me. 

In the age of Kronos death may be feared, but, as the myth indi- 
cates, several aspects of death are thereby made irrelevant. The age 
of Zeus tells me that death is unexpected. In the face of death I am 
powerless, since I cannot prevent my body from decaying, and I am 
alone. In the age of Kronos death is a terrible event, yet still an event 
of life. I will be judged while my body and soul have not yet under- 
gone separation. I am not really alone: my witnesses cover me up, 
protect me from sight. I am mingled with others, who are in charge of 
saying who J am. Even during my last judgment I do not speak in my 
own voice. In the eyes of my judges I am what others say I am. 

Socrates intends to indicate with this myth that his interlocutors 
in the dialogue are still members of the age of Kronos. Consider the 
beginning of the dialogue. Socrates arrives unexpectedly and late, 
when Gorgias, surrounded by all his followers, is applauded for the 
fine rhetorical display he has just performed. The famous rhetorician 
says that nobody has asked him anything new in many years.’ He 
claims he has an answer to whatever questions one may ask. How- 
ever, Socrates will refute Gorgias, seemingly by asking him unex- 
pected questions. The metaphor of being covered by clothes (the 
verbs employed are apnéyo, dudievvupt, and meoxadvatw), which 
pervades the myth, echoes Socrates’ invitation to Gorgias at 460a: “by 
Zeus, as you promised just now, draw aside the veil (4oxoAvpac) 
and tell us what the power of rhetoric really is.” 

In the myth the witnesses who come to help those on trial clearly 
refer the reader back to Socrates’ criticism of rhetoric at 471e3-— 
472d2.° In that passage, Socrates claims that Polus is trying to refute 
him rhetorically, as if he were in a law court, by producing many repu- 
table witnesses for the statements he wants to make. But, Socrates 
maintains, “this sort of refutation is quite worthless for getting at the 
truth.”!° In the law courts someone may be crushed by false witnesses 
who appear to be of some worth, and still be innocent. Besides 





8 Gorgias 448al-3. 
89 See also Gorgias 47be-476a. 


10 Gorgias 471e9. 
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criticizing the procedures of Athenian law courts, Socrates, in the 
myth as well as in the exchange with Polus, questions Polus’ attitude: 
he is fundamentally uninterested in truth because he relies completely 
on the reputation and number of his witnesses, who protect him from 
any serious questioning. When Socrates says that the agreement of 
just one person would be sufficient proof of truth for him, he is not 
merely restricting the number of sufficient witnesses. This would be 
absurd, since the consent of someone who has no inkling of truth 
would hardly be of help. Rather, he is criticizing the parasitic attitude 
of a mind that needs witnesses first and foremost and, for this very 
reason, cannot think by itself. 

A simple way to characterize the difference between the two atti- 
tudes is to consider that for Socrates thinking requires awareness that 
truth is independent of the mind. The thinker knows that truth owes 
its being neither to the thinker nor to a collection of thinkers (the 
many reputable witnesses). While the thinker is nourished by truth, 
truth would in no way be affected by the destruction of all thinkers. 
The search for truth presupposes that we accept this asymmetrical re- 
lation. The myth suggests that the recognition of our powerlessness 
with respect to death, and the admission that death is beyond our con- 
trol, opens us up to truth because it removes the fundamental emo- 
tional obstacle to truth: our denial of the unexpected. In other words, 
those trapped in the age of Kronos are prey to appearance, always de- 
pendent on others, and fundamentally hostile to authentic questioning 
because truth, like death, is beyond their control, and they do all they 
can to deny it. Gorgias and Polus are still the members of the age of 
Kronos insofar as they replace the search for truth with the exclusive 
adherence to appearance. 

We may wonder why Socrates associates his interlocutors’ en- 
dorsement of appearance with the assertion of omnipotence typical of 
the age of Kronos. Let us consider the difference between truth and 
appearance with respect to the thinker. While truth is essentially in- 
different to the existence of the thinker, the destruction of all thinkers 
would obviously entail the destruction of appearance as well. Ap- 
pearance is always for a thinker. From a subjective standpoint, while 
truth is totally indifferent to me, and is a reminder of my mortality, ap- 
pearance glorifies my existence, no matter whether I am a mere spec- 
tator or a producer of images for the gratification of others. Of course 
I can manipulate appearance, while I cannot manipulate truth. Both 
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as a spectator and as a producer of appearance I can assert my own 
existence over against the indifference of truth and the unpredictabil- 
ity of death. It is for this reason—ultimately an emotional reason— 
that appearance can lose its natural connection with truth and exer- 
cise its spell. By promising each other freedom from the external 
power of truth, spectators and producers of appearance are con- 
stantly gratifying each other, thereby reassuring and exalting the 
sense of their own existence. As Socrates suggests, for someone like 
Polus this has become the exclusive mode of thinking; he can no 
longer tell the difference between answering a question and giving a 
eulogy."' For the dwellers of the age of Kronos, as well as for their 
representatives in the dialogue, life is shaped by the dream that ap- 
pearance makes us masters of our own lives. With respect to this 
dream, human beings are witnesses among witnesses in a world they 
can shape at their will? 

Of course Socrates is not claiming that we can do without wit- 
nesses, but their function in the philosophical search for truth is not 
constitutive of truth, as it is in the case of Gorgias and Polus. Socrates 
claims that witnesses should assist us in the independent search for a 
truth we deem separate from each of us. This entails a separation of 
our mind from that of others and a movement from what appears to be 


1 Gorgias 448e—49a. 

2 See Wilfred R. Bion, Attention and Interpretation: A Scientific Ap- 
proach to Insight in Psychoanalysis and Groups (London: Tavistock Publi- 
cations, 1970), 97-105. Bion analyzes the relationship that holds between 
thinker and truth on the one hand and thinker and lie on the other. He makes 
a similar point when he claims that “the difference between a true thought 
and a lie consists in the fact that a thinker is logically necessary for the lie but 
not for the true thought. Nobody need think the true thought: it awaits the 
advent of the thinker who achieves significance through the true thought. 
The lie and the thinker are inseparable. The thinker is of no consequence to 
the truth, but the truth is logically necessary to the thinker. His significance 
depends on whether or not he will entertain the thought, but the thought re- 
mains unaltered. In contrast, the lie gains existence by virtue of the episte- 
mologically prior existence of the liar. The only thoughts to which a thinker 
is absolutely essential are lies. ... The need for each individual to claim his 
contribution to the thought as unique and essential differentiates the emo- 
tional climate from that in which the inevitability of the thought and the un- 
importance of the individual who harbors it do not gratify the narcissism of 
the individual and therefore lack emotional appeal. Work that corroborates 
the discovery of others has a lack of appeal. Even if it requires a thinker it 
does not require a particular thinker and in this resembles truths—thoughts 
that require no thinker”; 102-5. 
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true to what is true in itself. In this process we may be often proven 
wrong. Socrates also suggests that the solitude of thinking is replaced 
by Polus, and similarly by all those who belong to the age of Kronos, 
with the reciprocal gratification provided by being the members of a 
group. Since truth is replaced by appearance, witnesses of what ap- 
pears to be the case are all one needs: because there are witnesses, 
there is truth. And since truth has no independent status, persuasion 
is everything. To express this in yet another way, people in the age of 
Kronos are, literally, full of themselves. Foreknowledge of death al- 
lows them to live in the illusion that nothing can be surprising, noth- 
ing can strike them unexpectedly. They can do everything, they can 
answer all questions. Nor are their judges going to surprise them: 
never having died, still belonging to the age of Kronos, they are likely 
to ratify the mortals’ understanding of themselves. 

Let us now consider what humans lose and what they gain from 
the changes introduced by Zeus. When foreknowledge is taken away, 
everything is not lost. Human beings still know something; they are 
not made completely ignorant by their loss. What they know, how- 
ever, is that their death will strike them unexpectedly (&Eaidvns). At 
that point they will be separated from all they have on earth: fair bod- 
ies, wealth, noble ancestry. If I realize that at some unpredictable 
point in my life all that I have will be taken away, my perception of 
myself is not likely to be that of an undifferentiated unity. I am still 
one with my body; yet I know that my body is somehow different from 
me. Knowledge that I am going to die insinuates separation within my 
perception of my own wholeness. I begin to perceive that I have a 
soul, that my soul is not the same as my body, that other people have 
souls too, and that what they appear to be is not necessarily what they 
are. My own interiority becomes a mystery to me. How can I be one, 
and still be many?!°> What is interiority, after all? Is it the true unity 
upon which I can rely when saying “this is me!” once and for all? Not 
really, since even this unity seems to give way to multiplicity as soon 
as I inspect it: am I my reason, my desires, my inclinations, or all of 
them together? Am I a natural being or rather the result of my nature 
plus all that I do during my life? Is it my soul that I am, or is it my soul 
that I have?!* If I cling to my body and to all its worldly extensions in 
order to preserve my unity, my judges will prove me wrong. They are 
supposed to look at my very soul with their very souls. Witnesses are 
no longer the artificial extensions of my own self. What I lack, they 
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cannot give me back completely. I lose my dependency on witnesses 
when I lose foreknowledge of death. I begin to think by myself. 
Human beings are now open to truth. At the same time, however, 
Zeus’ mention of Prometheus suggests something more than that. If 
human beings feel that they are incomplete animals, if they truly real- 
ize that they are naked, their capacity to think goes together with their 
awareness that they need to take care of themselves. They lose a feel- 
ing of omnipotence while gaining a feeling of their own power. Zeus 
claims that Prometheus “has already been given word” to take away 
foreknowledge from human beings. Commentators have rightly been 
struck by this report. As was well known to Plato’s contemporaries, 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound gives quite a different version of the 
event. Not only did “the tyrant of Heaven,” as Prometheus calls 
Zeus, never order him to do this, but when Prometheus, on his own 





83 Even in the Parmenides, which looks most abstract and dry, we can 
find an echo of what it is for the soul to have or lose unity. See, for example, 
Parmenides 164c9-5, where the others than one, if the one is not, will appear 
unified if considered in groups, but then each one of them, even the smallest 
bit, will dissolve into an infinite fragmentation when considered by itself, as 
can happen to the object of a dream. As to the Gorgias, the question of the 
unity of the soul is expressed most enigmatically at 482b8-c3: “It would be 
better for me that my lyre or a chorus | directed should be out of tune and 
loud with discord, and that multitudes of men should disagree with me, 
rather than I, being one, should be out of harmony with myself and contradict 
me (udAdov į Eva Svta gue gnav@d dovpowvov eivai xal évaveia Asyecv).” 
Hannah Arendt observes that this statement is highly paradoxical: “Socrates 
talks of being one and therefore not being able to risk getting out of harmony 
with himself. But nothing that is identical with itself, truly and absolutely 
One, as A is A, can be either in or out of harmony with itself; you always need 
at least two tones to produce a harmonious sound”; Hannah Arendt, The Life 
of the Mind (San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1978), 185. She main- 
tains that Socrates discovers the essence of thought in this being two-in-one. 
“But again,” she continues, “it is not the thinking activity that constitutes the 
unity, unifies the two-in-one; on the contrary, the two-in-one become One 
again when the outside world intrudes upon the thinker and cuts short the 
thinking process. ... Thinking, existentially speaking, is a solitary but not a 
lonely business; solitude is that human situation in which I keep myself com- 
pany. Loneliness comes about when I am alone without being able to split up 
into the two-in-one, without being able to keep myself company”; The Life of 
the Mind, 185. 

14 At Gorgias 479b8-10 Socrates speaks of “how much more wretched 
than lack of health in the body it is to live together with a soul (puyi 
ovvo.eiv) that is not healthy, but corrupt, unjust and unholy.” At 523c5-6 
Zeus speaks of “many who have wicked souls (wuyas moveods Exovtes).” At 
523e, as Dodds notes, “the soul to be judged has become the person to be 
judged, owing to the interposition of éxdotov”; Dodds, Gorgias, 378. 

16 Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 224: “ô tõv bedv túgavvog.” 
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initiative, deprives the mortals of the foreknowledge of their ap- 
pointed death and gives them fire, he is heavily punished by Zeus. He 
goes against Zeus to help the mortals. The chorus asks him: “Of what 
sort was the medicine (þ&opaxov) you did find for this illness?” 
Prometheus answers: “I caused blind hopes to dwell within their 
breasts.”! Is it not strange that the two gifts Prometheus bestows on 
the mortals almost look to be opposites? Fire evokes light, while 
blindness evokes obscurity. The human condition, the way it is trans- 
formed by Aeschylus’ Prometheus, comes to be marked by two con- 
tradictory, yet inescapable aspects. What is lost in foreknowledge is 
gained in hope. Fire gives a meaning to life in that it illuminates it 
against a background of obscurity. Besides bringing light, fire brings 
warmth to the naked animal and preserves it from nature’s indiffer- 
ence or utter hostility. In Socrates’ myth Zeus does not mention blind 
hopes. Yet what he says is contained in nuce in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus: the self-understanding of human incompleteness, in its 
inextricable mixture of knowledge and ignorance, allows for knowl- 
edge of the soul and right judgment. 

However, Socrates’ Zeus does not act out of love for mortals. His 
actions seem rather dictated by his role as ruler: he wants his realm to 
function differently from and better than his father’s. Here we need to 
understand a peculiarity of Socrates’ myth which I have not yet con- 
sidered. If we look at the myth as a whole, we can see that Socrates 
modifies in three ways the tradition to which, at the same time, he ap- 
peals. He says that Zeus and his brothers “received” the realm from 
their father and then divided it among themselves. In doing this he ap- 
peals to Homer’s authority, but he entirely drops any mention of Zeus’ 
violent struggle with his father. He ignores Iliad 14.203, not to men- 
tion Hesiod, Theogony 629. On the other hand, when he speaks of 
Prometheus, the reader cannot but be reminded of Zeus’ violent over- 
throwing of Kronos, which is spoken of at length in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus’ Bound. If we then consider the passage from the Iliad 
which Socrates actually quotes,)” we can see that Poseidon mentions 
the division of Kronos’ realm among his sons in the context of a vio- 
lent struggle with Zeus, who is threatening to attack and destroy him 
unless he submits to his will. In sum, Socrates evokes violence in the 





16 Prometheus Bound, 251-2. 
17 iad 15.187. 
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reader’s mind on three occasions without directly referring to it. The 
tradition Socrates evokes tells us that Zeus did not receive his realm 
from his father but seized it violently. It reports that the brothers who 
divided Kronos’ realm among themselves are far from reconciled as 
being equal in rank. Prometheus, in turn, is said by Aeschylus to have 
acted against Zeus’ will and not at all in obedience to his orders. 

What can we make out of these oblique indications? We are told 
of actions that break with a tradition, and as a result of all these ac- 
tions separation is placed at the core of the mortals’ self-understand- 
ing. The myth evokes, and yet does not explicitly dwell on, the 
shadow that haunts separation: violence. This is a trivial truth if we 
consider it in political terms. Revolutions are exemplary instances of 
separation. An older age is brought to its conclusion while a new age 
is brought to life. The transition from one age to another can be taken 
to symbolize the mixture of negation and assertion which is entailed 
by any beginning. It is obvious to anybody who seriously considers 
revolution that the kind of negation it involves takes the form of vio- 
lence. Reason alone, or even reason associated with persuasion, is 
not enough to generate a new political order. However, Plato, who is 
a revolutionary thinker, rarely refers openly to the violence that would 
be necessary to bring about the new order which he apparently advo- 
cates as utterly just. In the myth of last judgment Plato is not advocat- 
ing political revolution. Yet he indicates that what holds true for revo- 
lutions also holds true for human thinking. If Zeus had been the son 
Kronos had wanted him to be, he would never have fought against his 
father. Hence he would never have become king of the gods. 

We know that Kronos would devour his own children. This is a 
violent enough behavior. Yet it is a violence of a kind different from 
that employed by Zeus. By devouring his children Kronos subtracts 
both himself and them from time. Devouring is a most elementary 
way to eliminate separation. If we move from the concrete level of the 
myth to its symbolic function, we can imagine an archaic state of mind 
that works precisely in this way. Whatever the mind generates threat- 
ens its completeness. Nothing can be allowed to begin, nothing can 
really be surprising. No process is linear: Kronos moves in a perfect 
cycle of generation and destruction. Before they are strong enough to 
rebel, his children are attracted back to him and swallowed. Kronos’ 
truth is not only that human beings are unable to escape nature’s cir- 
cularity, but also that they are merely natural beings. Zeus’ truth is 
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that human beings are something more (or, from another perspective, 
something less) than just natural beings. Zeus’ fight with his father in- 
stitutes separation. Zeus asserts himself at the same time as he ne- 
gates his total dependency on Kronos. Aeschylus’ Prometheus does 
something similar with Zeus. Plato does something similar with the 
literary and philosophical tradition which precedes him. In sum, we 
can say that the myth speaks of the mixture of affirmation and nega- 
tion necessary to the human mind in order for thinking to be possible. 
In thinking, the mind separates itself from chthonic forces and ac- 
quires freedom. 

Separation from the continuity and circularity of nature, as we 
have seen, is made possible by our acceptance of the unexpectedness 
of death. In the age of Kronos we are never alone, we think we can 
control our last trial and manipulate our judges. In the age of Zeus we 
are aware that we cannot control death. It will strike us unexpect- 
edly, isolate us from others, and shatter whatever set identity we may 
have gained through our intercourse with social conventions. If we 
are open to the unexpected we know that we are not omnipotent and, 
more generally, we know that we do not know. Solitude, openness to 
the unexpected, awareness of the human limitations are the charac- 
teristics of philosophy exemplified by Socrates in Plato’s dialogues. 
The myth tells us that these characteristics are not just mere idiosyn- 
crasies of Socrates: they are the result of a revolution that changes the 
human condition as well as its own self-understanding. However, one 
problem remains. We have seen that, according to Zeus, correct judg- 
ment of the soul requires the souls of the mortals to be deprived of 
their witnesses as well as of all bodily appendages. Is Socrates sug- 
gesting that Zeus’ sons, Rhadamanthus, Aeacus, and Minos, are to be 
the afterlife substitutes of earthly witnesses? What does Socrates 
mean by correct judgment of the soul? Is he conceiving a trial in 
which the essence of the soul can be grasped once and for all? These 
questions lead us beyond the myth to Socrates’ discussion of it. 


It 


After claiming that this is what he has heard and believes to be 
true, Socrates proceeds to explain what consequences he draws from 
the story. His reflections dwell on a more abstract level, and in this 
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sense we can say that he offers an interpretation of the myth. He 
moves from a mythical past (presented as a story he heard from some- 
one else) toward a mythical present (told in his own voice). He as- 
sumes that Zeus’ decisions have now become law and tells us what the 
new appointed judges, having already gone through their own death, 
actually do when they judge the dead. 

Socrates’ discussion of the myth begins with the observation that 
when a man dies, soul and body are disconnected from each other.}8 
When they are disconnected, “each of them keeps its own condition 
very much as it was when the man was alive, the body having its own 
nature, with its treatments and experiences all manifest upon it.”!9 At 
death the same will be true of the soul: “when a man’s soul is stripped 
bare of the body, all its natural gifts, and the experiences added to that 
soul as the result of its various pursuits, are manifest in it.”?? When the 
souls arrive before Rhadamanthus, who is in charge of judging the 
souls from Asia, he will set them in front of him and examine them 
without knowing to whom they belonged in life. While beholding with 
his soul the soul of the Great King, Rhadamanthus does not know that 
it belongs to the Great King: “whenever the judge Rhadamanthus has 
to deal with such a one, he knows nothing else of him at all, neither 
who he is nor of what descent, but only that he is a wicked person.””! 

How is this possible? How can the soul present to the judge the 
signs of past actions, which are thus visible upon it, if these actions 
cannot be identified as the actions of the Great King? Death seems to 
work as an equalizer: every soul is naked, vulnerable, unable to hide it- 
self from sight. Does this imply that whatever one happens to be in 
life—a doctor, a slave, a king, a sophist, a philosopher—is inessential 
when one really wants to know the soul? In this case the condition of 
being naked would indicate a complete severance of the true nature of 
humans from the histories of their lives. Is it not during a life that one 
becomes a doctor instead of, say, a rogue or a king? And is not what 
one becomes the result of the interplay between one’s natural gifts 
and volitions and the many determinations brought about by the 
world where one lives? If one’s social condition counts for nothing in 
the true judgment of the soul, then life on earth is reduced to mere 
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illusion. Appearance points to nothing, it means nothing: what one is, 
is defined by nature. 

If we look more closely at the text we can see that Socrates’ pre- 
sentation of Zeus’ decision is ambiguous. True, Rhadamanthus does 
not know that the Great King is the Great King when he sees his soul. 
However, Socrates also says that Rhadamanthus, once dead, is put in 
charge of judging the souls of people from Asia, while Aeacus will try 
those from Europe, and Minos will have the privilege of final deci- 
sions when the other two are in doubt. However naked, the souls who 
present themselves still maintain a characteristic which does not be- 
long to nature. They are tried by different judges on the basis of their 
different places of origin. What the Great King did in Asia may be 
seen in a different light from the same actions performed by someone 
who lived in Europe. Culture and custom play a role in judgment; 
they are not as easily disposable as clothes that can be stripped away 
from one’s soul. If the latter were the case, it would hardly be com- 
prehensible how Socrates could have Zeus assert that the soul of the 
dead manifests not only its natural gifts (ta te ts pvoEws), but also 
the experiences (tà naðńpata) added to that soul as the result of its 
various actions (6. 614 tiyv émitySevow Exdotov medypatoc EoxeEv). 

The problem, however, remains. As we have seen, Zeus declares 
that the trials are being judged badly because the living are still in 
charge of judging the living. Being alive means to have one’s soul cov- 
ered by clothes. Among the clothes Zeus lists are fair bodies, ances- 
try, and wealth.“ Along with all their kinship, those to be tried need 
to leave on earth all of that ornament.“ This reference to ornament 
becomes puzzling in this new perspective. Is it a particular kind of or- 
nament (fair bodies, ancestry, wealth), or is it ornament altogether 
that precludes knowledge of the soul’s condition? By requiring both - 
the judges and those to be judged to be naked, does Socrates imply 
that truth is reachable only on the condition that it be deprived of any 
ornament? If this is so, is it always clear where the limit lies between 
the “naked truth” and the ornaments of which it can be bereft?‘ If an- 





2 Gorgias 523c6-7. 

2 Gorgias 523e7: “návta éxetvov tov xóopov.” 

* Hans Blumenberg, Paradigmen zu einer Metapherologie, in Archiv 
fiir Begriffsgeschichte, vol. 6 (Bonn: Bouvier und Co., 1960) analyzes several 
occurrences of the metaphor of the “naked truth” in the history of philoso- 
phy. However, he does not take into account Plato’s Gorgias. 
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cestry plays the role of an ornament, in what sense do we have to un- 
derstand that one’s ethnic or geographic origin are not to be counted 
as ornaments? It seems to me that a clear-cut separation between 
truth and ornament cannot be reached. Human beings, precisely be- 
cause left naked by nature, make themselves what they are. We may 
think that they express their own nature in the choices they make and 
in the way they carry them out. This does not mean, however, that 
their nature can be disrobed of everything as a body from its clothes. 
In the attempt to divest a soul of all its clothing one is faced with an in- 
finite regress. What one is likely to reach is not nature but rather a 
continuously recurring mixture of nature with something else. 

Let us look more closely at Socrates’ image and ask again: how 
can the soul of the Great King visibly present the signs of past actions, 
if these actions cannot be identified as the actions of the Great King? 
We can notice first that Socrates does not say that Rhadamanthus will 
see the Great King’s past actions. What Rhadamanthus is allowed to 
see is the condition of his soul and, in the form of wounds and scars, 
the effects that past actions had on the King’s soul. The assumption 
here is that a bad action hurts the soul and appears as a scar on it. 
This condition is visible to the eye of the mind insofar as the judge is 
allowed to abstract from the fact that it is the soul of a king that he is 
beholding and not, say, that of a layman. Rhadamanthus, who knows 
the customs of Asia, needs to be free from them in order to see in what 
ways justice expresses itself through custom or else fails to do so. 

Socrates is not proposing here a reform of earthly trials, which 
would necessarily involve judging actions, not souls. On the other 
hand, his final judgment of souls is not to be confused with any Chris- 
tian kind of final judgment. While the Christian God is omniscient, 
Rhadamanthus and his brothers are not. First of all, Rhadamanthus is 
a mortal and not a god. He comes from Asia, and before becoming a 
judge, he has to go through his own death. Second, he does not know 
who the Great King is. The condition of the latter’s soul will come into 
view against an unknown background. Third, he is subject to doubt 
and error with respect to what he is supposed to discover. Zeus de- 
cides to have Minos sit as a supervisor in case his two brothers are in 
doubt. 





a Gorgias 524a6-8: “Mivo ôè ous A va dow émidtaxelver, àv 
énoefitov tL tÒ EtéQ@, iva 5 peat xolos Ñ neol tis mogelac tots 
&v@owmnots.” See also Gorgias 526c 
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In sum, the myth would be of little use if Socrates wanted to tell 
Callicles how legal justice on earth might be improved. It would be 
extremely defective if it were meant to portray unfailing divine justice 
as opposed to earthly justice. On the other hand, it is quite meaning- 
ful if we take it as depicting a modality of knowledge which, given cer- 
tain conditions, is both possible and desirable on earth. What So- 
crates’ image amounts to, it seems to me, is the fact that a human soul 
is put face to face with another human soul. Socrates is thereby con- 
veying to Callicles several points: 


1. It is possible to have access to the condition of another’s soul. 
2. It makes sense to speak of the soul’s health. 
3. This condition is accessible to the mind’s eye. 


4, This is possible provided that one is able to abstract from aspects, 
such as power, wealth, and ancestry, that may act as a second skin and 
cover the wounded and deformed surface of certain souls. 


5. A reliable knowledge of the soul is possible when the second skin 
does not act as a barrier not only to the soul that one is trying to see but 
also for the mind of the knower. 


6. The soul has surface and depth. 
7. Our knowledge is fallible. 


Notice that points 4 and 5 restate in psychological terms aspects that I 
pointed out above as problematic. That which I just called “second 
skin” is nothing but the “kosmos,” the ornament of which we spoke 
above. Only here it is not a matter of distinguishing between what is 
per se essential and what is accidental in the constitution of a soul. 
The soul is not taken as an object to be observed from without. “Or- 
nament” indicates a psychological aspect that can be understood, pro- 
vided that one accepts the reality of the internal world. It already re- 
quires access to one’s personal mental life as well as to that of others. 
Let us look at this issue a little more closely. Socrates points out 
that those who have political power are very likely to use it badly.” 
We can think that this is true not only because political power gives 
one a free hand but also because it allows one’s injustice to remain 
hidden from public view. Social conventions may lead one to lose 
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sight of what justice is. They allow for a confusion between the inter- 
nal world of a human being (the condition of his soul) and the face he 
will show in public. Socrates is not saying that there should be no dif- 
ference between the internal world and the way it appears to others. 
Rather, he suggests that two possibilities are open. The first possibil- 
ity is analogous to the way in which the body manifests its internal 
condition on its surface. The second is analogous to the way cosmet- 
ics or clothes disguise the surface of the body and make it difficult to 
see on the surface of the body a manifestation of its interior state. It is 
in this second instance, and not in the first, that the movement from 
surface to depth tends to be checked. In the first case the surface of a 
soul points toward depth, and depth, albeit manifested on the surface, 
remains distinguished from it. In the second case surface acts like a 
barrier to depth, and, we can suspect, in fact invites the identification 
of whatever is visible with the human being as a whole. Let us con- 
sider the example of the king. The king has power. His power can be 
of such a kind that it allows one to see that the king is something else 
besides being a king. Being a king, in this case, is one of the many de- 
terminations of a human being who is not identified with his social 
function. If the king wants us to identify him with his social function, 
he will act as if everything he does were everything he is. Everything 
he does is a display. In this case we are not faced with a surface that 
allows for depth. We are faced, rather, with a surface that substitutes 
for depth. 

In order to have access to the soul of the Great King, Rhadaman- 
thus must be able to abstract from his social mask. A social mask may 
act like a barrier to one’s internal world. It works as a second skin 
with which one can identify oneself. Socrates’ image of the Great 
King’s soul as disproportional, ugly, and covered with wounds and 
scars suggests why certain human beings may resort to a second skin. 
The surface of their soul is wounded: their skin does not act as a con- 
tainer of their interiority. A healthy skin functions both as a limit be- 
tween interiority and the external world and as a bridge between the 
two realms. It manifests the interior to the exterior and allows the ex- 
terior to be internalized. These two functions are, in turn, dependent 
upon the skin’s capacity to protect the interior from any potentially 
destructive external aggression and to contain the interior by main- 
taining it within its boundaries.2”. A wounded skin is similar to a 





27 See Didier Anzieu, Le Moi-peau (Paris: Bordas, 1985). 
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perforated container. The interior risks being lost to the external 
world. The external world, in turn, presents a threat, a danger, insofar 
as the possibility of invasion and destruction from without is perma- 
nent. 

I am developing Socrates’ image of the wounded skin of the Great 
King in order to show what I believe to be Socrates’ point. We need to 
remember that Socrates is telling Callicles this story at the end of a di- 
alogue which turns out not to be a dialogue at all. Socrates has been 
talking to people who are attached to their social masks to such an ex- 
tent that any talk of interiority has been devoid of any significance for 
them. During the whole conversation shame has been of the utmost 
importance for Socrates’ interlocutors. One generally assumes that 
shame, often associated with blushing, reveals a previously hidden as- 
pect of one’s personality. In the case of Socrates’ interlocutors, on the 
contrary, shame has acted to obscure their true intentions. Rather 
than being refuted on grounds of their convictions, Socrates’ interloc- 
utors have put forth a mask and have let him deal with it. Any attempt 
to overcome this predicament has failed. At the end of the dialogue, 
Socrates offers Callicles a mirror. The insistence on true judgment of 
the soul may be read as a last attempt to let Callicles see what he has 
been unable to see throughout the dialogue. 

To summarize, Socrates’ example of the Great King, divested of 
all his power and prevented from bringing to his last trial his many 
earthly witnesses, conveys the following points: knowledge of the 
soul requires abstraction from one’s social mask. A social mask may 
cover a wounded soul. A wounded soul will be likely to be horrified 
by any attempt on the part of another to get to see its actual condition. 
It will interpret any attempt to perceive its wounded surface as a 
threatening invasion of its interiority. This kind of person will do any- 
thing to prevent this surface from being seen as a surface with depth. 
To express this in yet another way, what Rhadamanthus is supposed 
to do is to detach the soul he is inspecting from its artificial exten- 
sions: its witnesses. 

As I hope I have already made clear, it is not the case that wit- 
nesses, fair bodies, wealth, and ancestry are supposed to play no role 
in human life. Yet if all these things are substitutes for identity, then 
the soul becomes disproportional, crooked, and ugly. It is not free, it 
cannot think, it is always at the mercy of some powerful master. In 
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the conversation with Socrates, Gorgias had stressed the overwhelm- 
ing power of rhetoric, which supposedly makes the citizens free from 
any limitations imposed by knowledge. In the dialogue with Polus and 
Callicles, Socrates had questioned this alleged freedom: rhetoric, like 
cooking, is constantly trying to gratify others by serving their whims. 
In the myth, Socrates’ criticism goes deeper, because it shows that 
Gorgianic rhetoric is rooted in a distorted and distorting understand- 
ing of appearance. Rather than being solely in our hands qua produc- 
ers of appearance, social masks belong to the viewers—the witnesses 
of the myth. Not only are we forced to please them and share their 
opinions, but, more deeply, we constantly depend on them for our 
self-understanding, hence for our identity. 

Rhadamanthus and his brothers, as we said, are no gods. Yet they 
can do something that Kronos’ judges could not. When they behold 
the soul of someone, they can perceive disproportion and ugliness. In 
other words, knowing another soul is not just a matter of techne. 
Health of soul manifests itself as beauty. Sickness and evil strike the 
judge’s soul with the unpleasant vision of ugliness. Far from being 
just an accidental addition to truth, Socrates makes the perception of 
beauty the privileged medium for the true condition of the soul to 
manifest itself. Truth is the proper nourishment of the soul; it makes 
the soul look straight and beautiful to the judge. Lack of proper 
nourishment impoverishes the soul: to the eyes of its judges the mal- 
nourished soul appears distorted and stained by falsehood. 

When Rhadamanthus perceives that the soul of the Great King or 
of some other prince or potentate is in such a horrible condition, “he 
sends him away to Tartarus, first setting a mark on him 
(éxtonunvapevoc) to show whether he deems it a curable or an incur- 
able case." Once separated from the body, the soul is not absolutely 
transparent. If the mark indicating its fate is placed by the judges on it 
(as the prefix èni in éntonunvapevos indicates), then knowing a soul 
does not mean depriving it of interiority. On the contrary, even when 





28 Gorgias 525a: a soul that has not been nourished by truth (Gvev 
GhnGeloc tetedadOar) has nothing straight (obdév evOod). 
2 Gorgias 526b8-10. See Republic 614c7 for the onpeta attached to the 
souls by their judges in afterlife. 
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face to face with its last judge, the soul has surface insofar as it pre- 
serves depth.” 

Again, this does not sound to me like an extraordinary achieve- 
ment on the part of Zeus’ judges. Does Socrates do something very 
different when he tells Callicles that his soul is at the mercy of his two 
lovers, Demus, the son of Pirilampes, and the Athenian Demos? Is he 
not perceiving how the same passion he experiences, eros, takes a dif- 
ferent shape in Callicles’ soul, making it disproportional, unbalanced, 
and slavish? We can notice, in this context, that while throughout the 
dialogue Socrates stresses the value of justice and moderation, his 
concluding words to Callicles hint at Callicles’ fundamental problem: 
“for it is disgraceful (aioyodc) that men in such a condition as we now 
appear to be in should put on a swaggering, important air when we 
never continue to be of the same mind upon the same questions, and 
those the greatest of all—we are so sadly uneducated (gic tooottov 
fxopev Gnadevolac).”2! Socrates includes himself in his peroration, 
but it is not difficult to perceive that he is addressing Callicles’ arro- 
gance. We can say that Plato has Socrates place a mark on Callicles’ 
soul. Yet what Socrates perceives as ugly (aioyeds), Callicles per- 





8 Seth Benardete makes a similar point when he observes that the ex- 
pressions év tfj yvy (624d5) is parallel to èv tø oopan (624c6). He says: 
“gv tf] yux must mean ‘on the soul’, as èv t@ ompati means ‘on the body’. 
The soul, then, must have an inside, and the scars on the soul must be on the 
outside, for if they were inside the soul they would be imvisible even if the 
body was removed.” I do not understand why, according to Benardete, from 
this it follows that “the scars would then have to be symptoms of the internal 
condition of the soul, which do not allow for certain inferences unless the pa- 
tient of the justice were the reader of the signs”; Seth Benardete, The Rhet- 
orice of Morality and Philosophy: Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991), 100. 

31 Gorgias 527d7-e2. Terence Irwin observes: “Questions about educa- 
tion, paideia, have arisen periodically. Socrates insisted on justice and paid- 
eia as necessary conditions for happiness at 470e. Callicles claimed at 485a 
to value philosophy as part of paideia, implying that it was fit only for a 
young man; Socrates remarked that most Athenians would think Callicles ad- 
equately educated, 487b. Now Socrates concludes that someone who cannot 
reach reasoned and defensible convictions about these questions has no 
claim to real paideia at all, so that philosophical study for an adult is not as 
foolish as Callicles supposed”; see the notes in Irwin’s translation of the Gor- 
gias, 249. In light of these considerations we can see that Socrates’ constant 
stress on punishment and coercion cannot be the full story about healing 
sick souls. Granted that punishment may heal injustice, which is a question- 
able enough claim, punishment cannot contribute to paideia, which is as in- 
dispensable to happiness as is justice, according to Socrates. 
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ceives as manly. It is left to the sensitivity of the reader to decide who 
is closer to the truth. 


IV 


Socrates’ story cannot be easily dismissed as an old wives’ tale. 
Yet one can say that it raises more questions than it answers. For ex- 
ample, when we attempted to draw a clear distinction between the es- 
sential and accidental attributes of the soul and, correlatively, be- 
tween naked truth and ornament, we faced an infinite regress. I 
suspect we would be equally disappointed if we tried to understand 
the exact ontological status of the soul and asked how it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the body. Infinite regress, however, is not unique to 
this myth. Consider the winged chariot in the Phaedrus or the image 
of the soul in book 9 of the Republic: in both cases a man consists of 
three parts, one of which is a man. 

Plato is full of myths about the soul, yet nowhere does he say that 
there may be an idea of the soul.’ He is not a careless writer or a con- 
fused thinker. His dialogues suggest over and over again that knowl- 
edge of the soul is possible provided we understand that it is open- 
ended and fallible. I take this to be a virtue, not a weakness. Once we 
accept this limitation, we can see that the myth of the Gorgias brings 
about many results. By portraying the passage from the age of Kronos 
to that of Zeus, it indicates a development of human experience that 
makes the understanding of the unexpectedness of death the turning 
point in the access we have to our interiority as well as to that of oth- 
ers. It provides enough material to think about truth as the proper 
nourishment of the soul, and at the same time indicates that certain 
human beings can live their lives without ever allowing that truth is in- 
dependent of their minds. It suggests a close relationship between 





32 One exception in Phaedrus 246a4-8: “Concerning the immortality of 
the soul this is enough; but about its form (sei 5é tiis léas attic) we must 
speak in the following manner. To tell what it really is would be a matter for 
utterly superhuman and long discourse, but it is within human power to de- 
scribe it briefly in a figure; let us therefore speak in that way.” Is Socrates 
employing the word “idea” here in the Platonic technical sense? There are 
reasons to doubt it. In any event the passage suggests that human access to 
the soul is not by ideas but by figures, images; in other words, by poetic intu- 
ition. 
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truth and beauty on the one hand, and untruth and ugliness on the 
other. It also tells us that those trapped in the age of Kronos replace 
awareness of human impotence toward death with control; paradoxi- 
cally enough, their denial of impotence never really allows hope— 
Prometheus’ gift—to flourish in their hands.* 
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Association for Philosophy and Literature) Conference held at Trinity Col- 
lege on May 18, 1999, and previous drafts of it at the New School for Social 
Research, Wesleyan University, Fairfield University, and the College of the 
Holy Cross. I wish to thank Martin Andic, Alfredo Ferrarin, David Konstan, 
and David Roochnik for their helpful comments. 


MORAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE ACQUISITION OF VIRTUE 
IN ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN AND EUDEMIAN ETHICS 


ALEX JOHN LONDON 


Ik BOTH THE EUDEMIAN ETHICS AND THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, Aristo- 
tle says that the aim of ethical inquiry is a practical one;! we want to 
know what virtue is so that we may become good ourselves and 
thereby do well and be happy. By classifying ethical inquiry as a prac- 
tical endeavor, Aristotle is rejecting a view that he attributes to So- 
crates according to which ethics is a kind of theoretical science. In 
theoretical sciences, such as geometry or astronomy, the knowledge 
of a particular subject matter is sought as an end in itself, and the pos- 
session of such knowledge is sufficient to make one a geometer or an 
astronomer. In rejecting this model Aristotle argues that the knowl- 
edge of virtue is sought not solely for itself but in order to inform 
praxis and in order that we become virtuous and good, not by know- 
ing what the virtues are but by cultivating them in practice. 

Merely accepting the idea that ethics is a practical enterprise in 
the sense outlined above, however, does not commit one to a more 
specific conception of the relationship between attaining a general 
knowledge of virtue and being able to perform the activities that are 
essential to cultivating virtuous states of character. The extent to 
which one can acquire a general knowledge of ethical matters before 
one has engaged in the practical affairs of life, for instance, remains an 
open question. In the discussion that follows, I will argue that Aristo- 
tle’s views in the Eudemian Ethics (EE) leave open the possibility of 
a “theory first” approach to ethical development. According to this ap- 
proach, it is possible to acquire general moral knowledge indepen- 
dently from one’s experience with the practical affairs of life and to 
benefit from using this knowledge to shape one’s subsequent activi- 
ties. I will also argue, however, that Aristotle explicitly rejects this 
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conception of ethics in the Nicomachean Ethics (NE) where he em- 
braces instead what might be called an “experience first” approach to 
ethical development. In the NE, Aristotle places constant emphasis 
on the importance of gaining a knowledge of particulars that comes 
from practical experience not only in order to act well, but to be able 
to acquire and to benefit from a general knowledge of ethical matters. 
I will also suggest that this emphasis on experience results from a 
clarification that Aristotle makes in the NE of the relationship be- 
tween actions, emotions, and states of character in order to avoid a 
puzzle or aporia to which the account of the acquisition of virtue in 
the EE is left open. Finally, I will suggest that the underlying reasons 
motivating this difference in emphasis support the view that the NE is 
later than the EE and that, as such, we should take the view expressed 
in the NE to represent Aristotle’s considered view on this matter. 

The differences between the EE and the NE that I will discuss are 
subtle and for this reason they have been largely overlooked. So I 
want to emphasize that important questions about the role of philo- 
sophical inquiry in the development of virtue and the practical role of 
general moral knowledge ride on these differences. In taking a clear 
and unambiguous stance on these issues in the NE, Aristotle is explic- 
itly ruling out answers to these questions which were perfectly consis- 
tent with the account of these issues in the FE. I argue below that this 
marks an important shift in Aristotle’s thinking. 

Finally, a word of clarification is in order. In referring to the NE 
and the EE in what follows I mean to refer only to the books that are 
unique to each work. Because there is some controversy over the 
place of the common books (NE 5-7 and EE 4-6) my analysis of the 
two treatises will rely almost exclusively on material from these non- 
common books. I will explain my reasons for doing so near the end of 
the following discussion. 


I 


The Practical Science of Virtue. In the EF Aristotle tells us that 
Socrates did not ask how and from what virtue is produced because 
he took all of the virtues to be forms of knowledge and he therefore 
thought that one could become virtuous by attaining a knowledge of 
virtue just as one could become a geometer by acquiring the knowl- 
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edge of geometry.? When Aristotle likens ethics to the productive sci- 
ences in the EE, it is to this emphasis—on knowing how and from 
what virtue is produced—that he points: 


Of the productive sciences (t@v moiuntix@v émtompav), however, the 
end is distinct from the science <itself> and from understanding: health 
is the end of medicine, good social order—or something of the sort dis- 
tinct <from the science itself-—the end of political science. If some- 
thing is fine, understanding it is fine also; but still, in the case of virtue, 
the most valuable thing is not to have knowledge of it (ti gotiv), but to 
know from what source it arises (tò yivwoxew Èx tlvæv Èotiv).? 


In the productive sciences, the knowledge of the essential nature of 
the end of that science is still important because, as he puts it in the 
Magna Moralia, “it is not easy to know the source and manner of its 
production, if one does not know what it is, any more than in the sci- 
ences.”4 But it is less important, from a practical point of view, than 
knowledge of the sources from which this end can be generated or 
produced. What, then, does Aristotle mean when he talks about 
knowing the sources from which virtue arises? 

To answer this question, we must look briefly at some passages in 
which Aristotle distinguishes two ways in which one might claim to 
know the sources from which health arises. Consider the following 
passage from the Metaphysics: 

With a view to action, experience seems in no way inferior to art 

(téxvn), and we even see men of experience having more success than 

those who have theory (Adyoc) but lack experience; the reason is that 

experience is knowledge of particulars (yv@ots tv xag Exactov) while 
art is of universals, and actions and productions are all concerned with 
the particular; for the doctor does not cure man, except incidentally 

(xarà ovupBeBrnxdc), but rather Callias or Socrates or some other indi- 

vidual referred to in this way who happens to be a man. If, then, a man 

has the theory but lacks experience, and knows the universal but not the 
particular contained in this, he will often fail to cure: for it is the particu- 
lar (tò xa® Exaotov) that is to be cured. 





2 BE 1.5.1216b4—26. 

3 EE 1.5.1216b17-23. For translations of the EE I have relied primarily 
on Aristotle, Hudemian Ethics Books I, II, and VIII, trans. Michael Woods 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992). 

4 Aristotle, Magna Moralia 1.1.1182a9-10. 

5 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.1.981a12-24. I have relied on W. D. Ross’s 
translation of the Metaphysics in The Complete Works of Aristotle, ed. 
Jonathan Barnes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984). 
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Here Aristotle distinguishes two kinds of knowledge, both of which 
are productive. On the one hand, there is a general, scientific knowl- 
edge of health and the mechanisms through which it is sustained or 
attenuated. This is contrasted with the empiric’s knowledge that cer- 
tain particular things—eating chicken rather than beef, for instance— 
make one healthy. Given this very rough distinction, it appears that 
we can distinguish three possible ways in which one might know how 
health arises.’ 

In the first case, one might know how health arises in the sense 
that one can give an account of the systems of the body, their proper 
states of functioning, and the factors that can influence those states. 
For instance, one might know that light meats and regular exercise 
foster health without knowing which meats are light and which exer- 
cises are best suited to which individuals.’ In the second case, one 
might know how health arises simply because one knows that eating 
chicken and walking after dinner contribute to a healthy constitution. 
In the latter case, the empiric knows that specific prescriptions tend 
to make people healthy, but he cannot explain how this is so. In the 
former case, the theorist understands the way that certain mecha- 
nisms influence the systems of the body (light meats are less fatty and 
easier to digest), but he need not know which specific interventions 
are best at activating these mechanisms. For Aristotle, the difference 
here is a difference in the level of generality of an agent’s knowledge. 
When it comes to health, the theorist has knowledge of the universal 
and need not necessarily know which particular things fall under 
those universals. This knowledge is still productive because its aims 
are not simply the knowledge of the nature of health for its own sake 
but the knowledge of health and the mechanisms by which it can be 
brought about. It is incomplete, however, in that it cannot actually 
produce health without being augmented by a knowledge of particu- 
lars. The empiric, on the other hand, has knowledge of these particu- 
lars, but because he lacks the knowledge of the universal, he cannot 
explain the reasons why chicken is a healthy food, say. In the third 
and best case, however, one possesses what we might call medical 





8 My understanding of this passage and the distinctions that follow is in- 
debted to Daniel T. Devereux, “Particular and Universal in Aristotle’s Con- 
ception of Practical Knowledge,” The Review of Metaphysics 39, no. 3 
(March 1986): 483-504. 

7See NE/EE 6.7.1141b15-23. 
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skill. Here the empiric’s knowledge of particulars is united with the 
scientists knowledge of the universal, combining the knowledge of 
particular treatments with the explanatory knowledge of the other.’ 

The passage cited above is important because it appears to iden- 
tify the knowledge of a practical science like medicine with the kind 
of theoretical knowledge that one could attain without a knowledge of 
the particulars that fall under it. In this passage, as in the parallel pas- 
sage from 1141b12-23 of the common books, Aristotle points out that 
the empiric is more likely to heal an individual than the mere theorist 
because the goal of clinical practice is to cure specific individuals. 
But it remains to be seen how important the empiric’s knowledge of 
particulars is for the discussion of the EE and the NE, and I will turn 
to this in a moment. 

First, however, I want to note that in the above passage Aristotle 
also seems to claim that the knowledge that constitutes medical the- 
ory is the sort of knowledge that can be taught to students indepen- 
dently of their knowledge of particulars. This is echoed in the follow- 
ing passage from the Magna Moralia. Aristotle has just said that one 
acts in accordance with right reason when the irrational part of the 
soul does not prevent the rational part from engaging in its own activ- 
ity. After pointing out that it is not easy to specify the state in which 
the passions must be in order for this to be the case, he continues: 

But perhaps one might raise the following sort of question also, ‘If I re- 

ally know these things, shall I then be happy’? For they think they must 

be; whereas it is not so. For none of the other sciences transmits to the 
learner the use and exercise, but only the faculty. So in this case also 
the knowing of these things does not transmit the use (for happiness is 
an activity, as we maintain), but the faculty, nor does happiness consist 
in the knowledge of what produces it, but comes from the use of these 
means. Now the use and exercise of these it is not the business of this 


treatise to impart, any more than any other science imparts the use of 
anything, but only the faculty.? 


According to this passage, no other practical science imparts its use in 
practical applications. Rather, the study of treatises imparts the 
knowledge of the theoretical aspect of the practical science which 
must then be put into practice. This passage, therefore, supports the 
idea that Aristotle thinks the knowledge of the theoretical aspect of 





8 Devereux, “Particular and Universal,” 493-4. 
® Aristotle, Magna Moralia 2.10.1208a31—b2. I have relied on St. G. 
Stock’s translation of the Magna Moralia in The Complete Works of Aristotle. 
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some practical sciences can be conveyed independently of an agent’s 
experience of the particulars with which that science operates. 

In this regard, the above passages are reminiscent of the distinc- 
tion implicit in Republic 408d— in which Socrates distinguishes two 
kinds of physicians, those who have learned their craft and have “had 
contact with the greatest number of sick bodies from childhood on,” 
and those who lack such experience. Although the former are more 
effective physicians than the latter, the implication is that one can ac- 
quire the knowledge of a practical science independently of experi- 
ence with particulars, even though the latter may be essential for us- 
ing the former. The idea here is that the medical intern’s experience 
in the hospital, for instance, enables him to put into practice a form of 
scientific knowledge he has already acquired in the classroom. Al- 
though he may possess this scientific knowledge as a result of his 
classroom education, it has yet to be exercised in clinical practice in 
order to acquire medical skill 

By comparing the argument of the Magna Moralia to the study of 
a practical science, Aristotle implies that a work of moral philosophy 
can convey a kind of moral knowledge analogous to the knowledge of 
medical theory. It also implies that this will benefit the student of eth- 
ics in much the same way that it benefits the student of medicine: one 
can absorb the knowledge of moral theory independently of one’s ex- 
perience with particulars, and then it remains only to learn how to use 
or apply that knowledge in actual practice. 

Is this the view that Aristotle endorses in the EE? I will now ar- 
gue that there is no indication in the EE that Aristotle rejects this view 
and that what he does say is perfectly consistent with it. When I turn 
to the NE, however, I will argue that Aristotle’s position is unambigu- 
ous and that he there goes to great length to reject this view of the 
role of moral theory in the acquisition of virtue. 


I 


Acquiring Virtue in the EE. From the opening sections of the 
EE it appears that the purpose of the inquiry is to provide a convinc- 
ing account of the issues that constitute the theoretical part of ethics 
as a practical science. At the beginning of EE book 1, chapter 2, Aris- 
totle says that “above all, and before everything else, [a person] 
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should settle in his own mind—neither in a hurried nor in a dilatory 
manner—in which human thing living well consists, and what those 
things are without which it cannot belong to human being.”!° The rea- 
son that this question must be put above and before everything else is 
that there is a good deal of controversy concerning which way of life 
is best and most conducive to happiness and it is the mark of extreme 
folly “not to order one’s life in relation to some end.”!! If we want to 
avoid such folly, he suggests, “everyone who can live according to his 
own choice should adopt some goal for the fine life, whether it be 
honor or reputation or wealth, or cultivation—an aim that he will have 
in view in all his actions.”” 

The practical aim of the EE is to present an account of the human 
good around which agents can shape their choices and activities. For 
this reason, although it remains important to know what sort of thing 
virtue is, it is of greater importance to know the sources from which it 
arises since we wish to be just and courageous, not simply to know 
what justice and courage are.!> Immediately after clarifying this point 
Aristotle says “We must try, by argument, to reach a convincing con- 
clusion on all these questions, using as testimony and by way of exam- 
ple, what appears to be the case.”'4 Given that the phrase “all these 
questions” seems to include the question of the nature and source of 

. virtue, Aristotle seems to think that we will be able to argue to a con- 
vincing conclusion about the nature of virtue and the sources from 
which it arises. Equipped with such an account, it would remain only 
to venture forth and exploit, and perhaps perfect, this knowledge in 
action. 

There is no indication in these passages that the nature of the 
subject matter under discussion in any way resists being convincingly 
and clearly elaborated at the general, philosophical level. Nor is it 
clear that there are special limitations on or conditions for a person’s 
being able to befit from the results of this inquiry. In EE book 1, chap- 
ter 3, Aristotle does say that when it comes to happiness it is unneces- 
sary to examine the views of children, the mentally infirm, and the 
many, and that what such people need is not argumentation but 





10 FE 1.2.1214b11-13. 
1 EE 1.2.1214b10-11. 
2 EE 1.2.1214b7-10. 
3 EE 1.5.1216b20-6. 
4 EE 1.6.1216b26~7. 
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experience (1d8ovc) either in the form of maturity, medical treat- 
ment, or.civil correction. It is unclear how broadly this caveat should 
be understood, however, and Aristotle does not explain the rationale 
that underwrites it. After all, the mentally infirm are likely to be unre- 
liable inquirers in any practical discipline, and the problem with the 
many is that they “speak in an unreflective way on almost any topic,” 
especially what constitutes the best life. Similarly, it is not clear 
whether what the young people mentioned here lack is.a significant 
practical experience with the affairs of life or merely a basic level of 
maturity that would be required for any serious inquiry.!* Nothing in 
this passage rules out the possibility that persons who have come of 
age but who lack worldly experience might not benefit from the 
present inquiry. 

The same holds true for the rest of EE book 1, chapter 6. Here 
Aristotle amplifies the need to consider questions about the best life 
carefully and in a rational manner. It is not just that people hold dif- 
ferent opinions about which way of life is best. It is important also 
that many attempt to support their views with a theoretical or argu- 
mentative backing. For this reason Aristotle says, “the political man 
also should not regard as irrelevant the inquiry that makes clear not 
only the that but also the why. For that way of proceeding is the phi- 
losopher’s in every discipline.”!” However, Aristotle goes on to point 
out that 


because it appears to be the mark of the philosopher never to speak in 
an unconsidered fashion, but always with reason, there are some who 
often go undetected when they produce arguments that are foreign to 
the inquiry and idle. (They do this sometimes out of ignorance, some- 
times out of charlatanry.) By such arguments are caught even those 
who are experienced and of practical ability at the hand of men who 
neither have nor are capable of architectonic or practical thought. This 
happens to them through lack of training; for it is a lack of training to be 
unable to distinguish, in regard to each subject, between those argu- 
ments which are appropriate to it and those which are foreign. 8 


At no point in these passages does Aristotle suggest that philosophical 
inquiry will have a difficult time making clear either the that or the 





6 RE 1.3.1216al-2. 

16 Jn the parallel passage at NE 1.3.1095a2—14, there is no such ambigu- 
ity. I discuss this passage below. 

17 EE 1.6.1216b35-—7. 

18 BF 1.6.1217al-9. 
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why when it comes to ethics. Nor does he suggest that this kind of 
philosophical inquiry will only be useful to the political person. He 
says that a philosophical inquiry which clarifies both the that and the 
why will also be relevant to the political person, implying that it is use- 
ful for the more philosophically oriented as well. The ambition of 
philosophical inquiry is to make clear both the that and the why, and 
although it is often best to evaluate these accounts separately, there 
is no indication that there are significant prerequisites to one’s being 
able to appreciate either account other than the proper training in 
philosophical argumentation. No reasons are given to indicate that 
Aristotle thinks that students familiar with the Organon will not be 
able fruitfully to engage and exploit the results of this kind of moral 
philosophy. 

What Aristotle has warned us to guard against, so far, are people 
who reason poorly about which kind of life is best but who comport 
themselves with an air of authority. Without philosophical training 
one may not be able to see through their arguments and avoid being 
misled about the nature of the best life. Together, these passages 
seem to indicate that the results of philosophical inquiry into the na- 
ture of virtue, happiness, and the rest would be useful to the person 
looking to become virtuous, if for no other reason than that it would 
enable such a person to organize his life around the appropriate goal. 
Likewise, to the extent that one has been trained in the kind of philo- 
sophical reasoning that it will take to engage in such an inquiry, one 
will be less likely to be deceived by faulty theories or bad arguments. 
Nor has there been any indication that this kind of philosophical 
knowledge is in any way unavailable to those who pursue it while 
lacking a knowledge of particulars. In fact, Aristotle has claimed that 
the question with which this inquiry is concerned should come before 
all other concerns,” and he has suggested a way in which those who 
have practical experience would be at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the person equipped with a philosophical account of the good 
life: the former person may be more likely to be deceived by ideology 
or bad reasoning. 

So far, Aristotle’s account of ethics as a kind of practical science 
in the EE is consistent with the idea that a knowledge of moral 





10 RE 1.6.1217a10-18. 
2 BE 1.2.1214b11-13. 
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universals can be imparted to others prior to or independently of ex- 
perience with particulars, in a way that is analogous to learning the 
theoretical aspect of a practical science. I have also tried to suggest 
one way in which Aristotle may see having such a theoretical account 
as beneficial even to the inexperienced person. If we turn to Aristo- 
tle’s strikingly terse and sketchy account of the nature of moral virtue 
and its acquisition in the EE, it appears to reflect this same general 
view. It also appears to be open to a problem that Aristotle takes 
great pains to avoid in the NE. As a result, it will be helpful to look at 
his account of the acquisition of virtue in the EE in some detail. 

Aristotle begins with the general claims that (a) “the best disposi- 
tion is produced by the best things,” and that (b) “with each thing, the 
best things are done from that thing’s excellence; for example, the 
best exertions and nourishment are those from which physical well- 
being results, and it is from well-being that men best exert them- 
selves.”2! Applying this more specifically to the case of moral virtue, 
he says: 

(a’) Virtue then, is the sort of disposition which is produced by the best 

processes to do with the soul (tv agiotwv regi puxt xvijcewy), and 

(b’) from which are done the best functions of the soul and its best af- 

fections (tfc puyxfic Zoya xal xáåðn); and it is by the same things that it 

is, in one manner, produced, and in another destroyed, and its employ- 
ment has to do with the same things as those by which it is promoted 
and destroyed: those in relation to which it disposes things in the best 
way.” 
Together with (a) and (b) we may infer from this passage that the best 
functions and affections of the soul are the same as the best processes 
to do with the soul, and that engaging in such activities is both the ex- 
pression of a fully virtuous character and the manner in which that 
character is acquired. 

In the EE, both the best states of the soul and the best expres- 
sions of the soul are defined solely in terms of emotions.” In the EE 
Aristotle argues that “virtue of character is essentially a mean state in 
each case, and concerns certain means in pleasures and pains, and 
things pleasant and unpleasant.”*4 This means that “every virtue of 
character has to do with pleasures and pains” because “character 
traits are <qualified in a certain way> in respect of capacities for af- 





21 EE 2.1.1220a22-4. 
2 EE 2.1.1220a29-31. 
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fections (xá@n).” By “affections” Aristotle goes on to explain that he 
“means such things as anger, fear, shame, desire—in general anything 
which, as such, gives rise usually to perceptual pleasure and pain.”2” 
Being able to give an account of the emotions is of central importance 
to the EE because they are part of the ti got: of moral virtue and “it is 
on account of pleasures and pains that we call men bad, for pursuing 
or avoiding them as they should not, or those they should not.” 

In EE book 2, chapter 3, Aristotle argues that the affections can 
be divided into extremes of deficiency and excess, and a mean. This 
allows him to make the more specific claim that “in all cases the mean 
relative to us is best; for that is as knowledge and rational principle 
prescribe. And in all cases that also produces the best state.” After 
examining questions of voluntary and involuntary action, deliberation, 
and choice, he says: 

So it follows, since virtue of character itself is a mean state and always 

concerned with pleasures and pains, while vice lies in excess and defi- 

ciency, and has to do with the same things as virtue, that virtue is that 
state of character which chooses the mean, relative to us, in things 
pleasant and unpleasant, all those in respect of which a man is said to 


have a certain sort of character according as he enjoys them or suffers 
pain from them.” 


Virtues of character are mean states of the soul concerning pleasure 
and pain. They arise out of habitually experiencing the mean amount 
of pleasure and pain, and their exercise enables the virtuous person to 
choose the mean in pleasure and pain. 





23Tn both the NE and the EE Aristotle says that virtue is concerned with 
(stegi) pleasures and pains. However, as D. J. Allan has pointed out, in the 
NE this remark “precedes and is external to the inquiry into the ti ot. of 
moral virtue. It has only the status of a practical rule suggested to the disci- 
plinarian. In the Eudemian argument this assertion plays its part during the 
inquiry into the ti éot: and is incorporated in the actual definition of moral 
virtue”; D. J. Allan, “Quasi-Mathematical Method in the Fudemian Ethics,” in 
Aristotle et les problemes de methode, ed. Suzanne Manison (Paris: Louvain, 
1961), 315. Although Allen thinks that the EE is probably the later work (p. 
318), I will argue below that this very difference in emphasis between the two 
works argues against that view. 

4 EE 2.5.1222a10-13. 

2 FE 2.4.1221b37. 

28 RE 2.2.1220b7-8. 

27 EE 2.2.1220b12-15. 

2 EE 2.4,1222a1~8. 

2 EE 2.3.1220b27-30. 

90 EE 2.10.1227b5-11. 
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The centrality of the emotions to the account of virtue in the EE 
is significant because not only can the emotions be divided into ex- 
tremes of deficiency and excess, and a mean, but the nature of the 
emotions and the rough limits of these divisions constitute a subject 
matter that can be treated in detail at the theoretical level and com- 
municated in a practical treatise. Consider, for instance, the extended 
treatment of the emotions that Aristotle offers in the Rhetoric. There 
Aristotle argues that the successful rhetorician requires not only “the 
ability to reason logically, but also the ability to understand human 
character and goodness in their various forms and to understand the 
emotions—that is, to name them and describe them, to know their 
causes and the way in which they are excited.” For my present pur- 
poses it is important only that Aristotle thinks that the nature and 
sources of the emotions can be systematically treated in a work like 
the Rhetoric, which purports to systematize the general principles of 
making persuasive arguments. Certainly the general account pre- 
sented there will have to be perfected by practical experience. But 
the discussion of the Rhetoric provides a clear indication that for Aris- 
totle, the subject matter of the emotions can be meaningfully and use- 
fully explained at the theoretical level and communicated in a practi- 
cal treatise. 

It is true that in the EE Aristotle says that although the affections 
can be divided into extremes and a mean, it is ultimately the mean rel- 
ative to us that is best. But even here Aristotle goes on to clarify what 
it means to say that the mean relative to us is determined by rational 
principle. What is more, it is clear that in this passage he is attempt- 
ing to offer some standard for practical decision making when he 
says: 

So if some choice and possession of natural goods—either goods of the 

body or money or of friends or the other goods—will most promote the 

contemplation of the god, that is the best, and that is the finest limit; but 
whatever, whether through deficiency or excess, hinders the service 
and contemplation of god, is bad. Thus it is for the soul, and this is the 
best limit for the soul—to be aware as little as possible of the nor-ratio- 
nal part of the soul as such. But let what has been said be enough on 


the limit of nobility, and what the goal is of things good without qualifi- 
cation.® 





31 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.2.1356a22-5. 
2 EE 8.3.1249b and following. 
3 EE 8.3.1249b17-25. 
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There is a general consensus that in this passage Aristotle is offering a 
standard of practical judgment. There is no general agreement, how- 
ever, on whether this standard simply covers the acquisition and use 
of natural goods or whether it is meant to be a standard for virtue and 
virtuous action more generally. 

For our purposes, however, this passage is important because it 
attempts to articulate a standard meant to govern (at least) our inter- 
actions with natural goods, and this standard is presented at the level 
of generality appropriate to a practical science. That is, one can un- 
derstand the content of the principle without having the experience of 
the particular actions that it would specify or pick out. This lends fur- 
ther credibility to the picture of the EE as an ambitious attempt to pro- 
vide a substantial account of the nature of virtue and the way in which 
it arises, and to equip the reader with a standard of conduct designed 
to assist in making particular practical decisions. It may be true that 
one will still need considerable practical experience in order to be 
able to apply this knowledge successfully. But the crucial point is that 
the exposition of the EE is perfectly consistent with the view that the 
student of philosophy, after studying the Organon, could take up the 
inquiry of the EE and come away with a level of general but still prac- 
tical knowledge that simply needs to be completed by his or her expe- 
rience with particulars. 

In this section I have been arguing that there are strong indica- 
tions in the EE that Aristotle embraces a view according to which stu- 
dents of ethical theory can acquire and benefit from the knowledge 
that is gained from the philosophical treatment of important ethical is- 
sues without having already acquired a knowledge of particulars. As I 
will now argue, this is a position that Aristotle takes great pains to re- 
ject in the NE where he repeatedly emphasizes the necessity of having 
practical experience with particulars, not only when it comes to being 
able to perform right actions but also in order to benefit from philo- 
sophical inquiry into ethics. 


m 
The NE on Actions, Particulars, and the Acquisition of Ethical 


Virtue. To begin, I want to point out that the brief account of the ac- 
quisition of virtue that we receive in the EE leaves itself open to the 
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following puzzle. On the one hand, we are told that the best of the 
soul’s activities result from the exercise of moral virtue. On the other 
hand, we are told that it is by performing these very activities that 
moral virtue is acquired. But if the activities that are necessary to ac- 
quire virtue are the very activities that are produced by the exercise of 
the virtues, then it becomes unclear how one can acquire virtue if one 
is not already virtuous.“ That is, how can one engage in the right kind 
of activities if these activities are themselves the result of exercising 
moral virtue? 

Aristotle does not address this issue in the EE, but in NE book 2, 
chapter 4 he outlines the dilemma and offers a response in which he 
clarifies the relationship between actions and emotions that are virtu- 
ous and virtuous dispositions. Although actions are just when they 
are the sort of actions that just and temperate people would perform, 
a moral agent is not just or temperate simply because he performs 
such actions. Rather, the agent is just or temperate when he consis- 
tently performs such acts in the way in which just and temperate peo- 
ple do, that is, when (1) he acts knowingly, (2) he deliberately 
chooses the act for its own sake, and (3) the act springs from a fixed 
and permanent state of character. An integral part of acquiring a vir- 
tuous character, therefore, is developing the proper affective orienta- 
tion to virtuous actions. But in the first four chapters of NE book 2, 
Aristotle is clear that we develop these affective responses by repeat- 
edly performing the right kinds of actions. It is only by acting in dan- 
gerous situations and developing the proper reactions of fear or confi- 
dence, for instance, that we become courageous or cowardly.®” The 
first step to becoming just and temperate, therefore, is to perform just 
and temperate actions. 





* When Aristotle does mention virtuous action in the FE, it is often de- 
scribed as arising from the virtues or from some particular emotion. For ex- 
ample, Aristotle says that “the political life is concerned with noble actions 
(mgabe tàs “xoAdc) and these are the actions which spring from virtue 
(atta. & eloiv at dd tis Gmetijc).” See EE 1.4.1215b3-4, compare 
1.6.1216a21, 1216bl1, 2.1.1220a23-4, 2.6.1223a9-10, 3.7.1234a31-2, 
8.3.1248b35—7. If noble actions are those which spring from virtue, then we 
may well wonder how we can acquire the virtues if in order to do so we must 
first perform noble actions. My point is just that remarks of this sort invite 
the kind of objection Aristotle considers in the NE. : 

3 NE 2.4.1105a25-b12. See Myles F. Burnyeat, “Aristotle on Learning to 
Be Good,” in Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. Amélie Rorty (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1980), 69-92. 
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This explains Aristotle’s repeated insistence in the NE that virtue 
is concerned with both actions (rodes) and emotions (8n). In 
the case of justice, liberality, magnificence, and perhaps others as 
well, what makes a particular action appropriate need not depend on 
one’s affective orientation to the action. Magnificence, for instance, 
requires knowing when and how to give the right amount of money to 
the right cause. Having the appropriate affective orientation to such 
an action may be necessary for cultivating a virtuous disposition, but 
it need not be part of what makes it magnificent to give this sum of 
money to this end on this occasion. The reason that “we have to ex- 
amine matters pertaining to actions (tà megl tac modëeg) and how we 
should act,” is that “our actions determine what sort of character we 
develop.” In this case, one must develop the appropriate affective 
orientation to an instance of giving whose rightness is independent of 
one’s affective orientation to it. To say, therefore, that virtue is a 
mean “on account of its ability to aim at and hit the mean (614 tò 
otoyaotixÌ tod uéoov) in emotions (v toic xåðeor) and in actions 
(taic medEeouv)® is to say that it is able to choose and perform actions 





86 The role of the emotions as an index of an agent’s character is brought 
out nicely in J. O. Urmson, “Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Mean,” in Essays on 
Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. Amélie Rorty (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1980), 157-70. See also his Aristotle’s Ethics (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), 
chapter 2. However, Urmson thinks that for Aristotle “what is primarily in a 
mean is a settled state of character” and that it follows from Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of virtue as a settled state that lies in a mean that “an emotion or action is 
in a mean if it exhibits a settled state that is in a mean” (p. 161). While Urm- 
son’s view may fit the text of the FE, it does not represent the position of the 
NE where Aristotle is explicit that virtue is a mean state because it both finds 
and chooses the mean (see NE 2.6.1107a5-6, 2.6.1106b14—16, 2.9.1109a20-5). 
Urmson’s position is criticized at length in Rosalind Hursthouse, “A False 
Doctrine of the Mean,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 81 (1980-1): 
57-72. 

37 NE 2.1.1103b14-22. 

38 See NE 2.3.1104b13-16, 2.6.1106b15-25, 2.6.1107a4-8, 2.8.1108b18-19, 
2.9.1109a20-5. As John Cooper notes, this way of putting the matter also 
makes room for virtues like justice which, “is a virtue of action only, with no 
peculiar range of emotion under its control”; John Cooper, “The ‘Magna Mor- 
alia’ and Aristotle’s Moral Philosophy,” American Journal of Philology 94 
(1978): 346. 

æ NE 2.2.1108b25-32. 

4 See NE 2.9.1109a20-5. See also 2.6.1106b27-8: “virtue is a mean state 
in the sense that it is able to aim at and hit the mean” (ueodtng tis Goa Eotiv Å 


ànet OTOYAOTLXY ye ovoa tod péoov). 
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that are in a mean and also to express affective responses that are in a 
mean. 

In the NE, however, Aristotle also emphasizes repeatedly that ac- 
tions are “in the particulars” and that these differ greatly from case to 
case.4! With this special emphasis on the importance of actions in the 
NE comes a shift in emphasis on the kind of knowledge it is most im- 
portant for an agent to have if he hopes to become virtuous. As we 
will see below, in the NE Aristotle repeatedly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of having practical experience with particulars in order to per- 
form the right actions and, perhaps more important, in order to bene- 
fit from philosophical inquiry into ethics. 

Take, for instance, Aristotle’s statement early in NE book 1 that 
the young and the immature are not fit to be students of politics. In 
part this is because they are led about by their passions, and Aristotle 
says that the study of politics will be of no use to them because the 
end of our inquiry is not knowledge but action (1eGEtc). But, at a 
deeper level, the young lack experience of the actions of life (Gte.g0s 
yoo Tv xata tov Biov todEewv), and Aristotle says that our investiga- 
tion proceeds from (éx) and is concerned with (xegt) such matters.” 
This passage directly challenges the idea that those who have come of 
age but who lack practical experience will be able to engage in and 
benefit from philosophical moral inquiry on two fronts. On the one 
hand, even if the young and immature could acquire such general 
knowledge, it would not help them constrain and control their pas- 
sions. For this, they require experience and habituation, not theory. 
On the other hand, the young and the immature lack the kind of prac- 
tical experience which our inquiry is about and which provides the 
data on which the inquiry draws. 

The epistemic deficits of youth and inexperience are elaborated a 
few pages later when Aristotle claims that “in order to be a competent 
student of the noble and the just, and the subject matter of politics in 
general, the pupil must have been well trained in his habits.” The 





41 For instance, in his discussion of “mixed” actions at NF 3.1.1110a9— 
1110b9. Aristotle says that such actions, though involuntary in themselves 
(xa@’ avtò) belong more to the voluntary class, for actions are among the 
particulars (ai yao modes Ev tots xa®’ Exacta) and here the particular 
things are done voluntarily. He then notes that there is a good deal of varia- 
tion among particulars. It is instructive to compare this with the parallel pas- 
sage at EE 2.8.1226a2-37 where there are no such references to particulars. 

2 NE 1,3.1086a3-4. 
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reason he gives is that “the that is the first principle or starting point” 
and the person who has been raised with good habits “either knows 
first principles already or can easily acquire them.” The young and 
the immature thus suffer from two interrelated problems. First, with- 
out knowing the that, they will be unable fruitfully to inquire into the 
why. Second, their ability to perceive the that is impaired because 
their habits and affective dispositions have not been shaped in a way 
that would make them responsive to the appropriate features of the 
world. Without the appropriate affective dispositions, they may be un- 
able to perceive as salient the features of a situation to which they 
ought to respond. 

There is no indication in the EE that the student of ethics will be 
unable to grasp its first principles without having already been raised 
with the right habits. But in the NE, Aristotle stresses that “it there- 
fore makes no small difference whether we are trained in one set of 
habits or another; rather it makes a very great or, rather, it makes all 
the difference.”* In this inquiry, he says, “we have to examine matters 
pertaining to actions (ta negi tac mode) and how we should act, for 
our actions determine what sort of character we develop, as we said 
before,” and this holds especially true of us as children. Here, as in 
the EE, Aristotle has just noted that the end of the present study is not 
theoretical knowledge, and that we are investigating the nature of vir- 
tue in order that we may become good ourselves. But again, whereas 
the EE emphasizes the importance of knowing the sources from 
which virtue arises, the NE emphasizes the importance of real practi- 
cal engagement with the actions of life. 

The fact that our inquiry in the NE is concerned with matters per- 
taining to actions has a profound effect on the degree of precision our 
moral theory is able to attain. Take the following: 

But let it be granted from the start that our entire account of matters of 

conduct is constrained to be in outline only (túr) and not an exact sys- 

tem, in accordance with our earlier remarks that philosophical theories 
must correspond to their subject matter, and matters of action (tà & Èv 
taig rodeo) and expediency have nothing fixed or invariable 


(éotnxdc) about them, any more than matters of health. And if this is 
true of the general theory of ethics (tof xa8dAov Adyouv), still less is 





8 NE 1.4.1095b5-7. 

4 NE 1.4.1095b7-9. 

© NE 2.1.1103b23-5. 
48 NE 2.2.1103b25-32. 
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exact precision possible in dealing with particular cases of conduct (6 
negl tOv xa’ Exaota Adyos); for these fall under no science (téxyvnv) or 
set of prescriptive rules (xagayyedicv), but the agents must consider 
for themselves what is suited to the circumstances on each occasion 
(tà 1Eds TOV xaLQOV oxonetv), just as is the case with the art of medi- 
cine and navigation.*” 


At no point in the EE does Aristotle say that the inquiry there will be 
limited, incomplete, or inexact in any way, and I have argued that, in 
fact, the EE is fairly sanguine about the usefulness of ethical theory 
without regard to an agent’s knowledge of particulars. In the NE, 
however, the idea that our inquiry is constrained by its subject matter 
is a recurring theme.* Furthermore, the underlying reasons for this 
incompleteness are based on elements that are completely foreign to 
the discussion of the EE. Throughout the NE we are told that actions 
are “in the particulars” (ai yao modes èv tois xaf Exacta).4? We are 
also told that there is a great deal of variation in the particulars. Our 
ethical theory is thus constrained to be inexact because it deals with 
matters concerning actions and there is nothing fixed or invariable 
about these because they are in the particulars.5! No such observa- 
tions are ever made in the EE. 

Likewise, because particular cases of conduct fall under no sci- 
ence or set of prescriptive rules, Aristotle tells us that the agents must 
consider for themselves what is suited to the circumstances on each 





4? NE 2.2.1104a1-10. 

4 For example, at NE 1.3.1094a25 Aristotle tells us that it will be useful 
if we can determine in outline (tim) what the supreme good is. At this 
point it seems that Aristotle is simply saying that having an account of the su- 
preme good, even in outline, will help us to attain what is fitting. However, 
just a few lines later (1.3.1094b11-—1095a13) Aristotle explains that our treat- 
ment of political science will be adequate if it achieves the amount of preci- 
sion (4xo1Béc) that is appropriate to its subject matter. Since politics is con- 
cerned with the noble and the just, and since there is a great deal of 
divergence and diversity (stoAAtW Eyer ðapogàv xai mAGvyv) among these 
things, we must be content if we can present a general outline of the truth 
about such matters (see also 1.7.1098a20-35, 1.11.1101a27, 2.7.1107b14, 
3.3.1118a13, 3.5.1114b27, 10.9.1179a34). 

4 NE 2.7.1107a28-82, 3.1.1110b6—7, 3.1.1110b31-1111al, 3.1.1111a22—4, 

8 NE 3.1.1110b8-9. 

5l This is also the reason why there is much diversity and variance 
(xodAiy Exer Stahogdv xai màdvny) amongst matters of nobility and justice 
(NE 1.3.1084b12-16). The closest parallel to these sorts of remarks in the EE 
is the statement that there is some variation (tic Stadoed) amongst the ends 
for which we act at 2.8.1225a13-15. 
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occasion (tà ngoòs TOV xaLQdOV oxonetv).® Twice more before the 
common books, we are reminded that judgments about particular in- 
stances are not easy to define because the judgment of such matters 
requires perception (èv tf aioðýoet Å xotow).® When it comes to 
judging particular situations, a moral agent cannot rely solely on the 
instruction of a moral theory. There is too much variation among indi- 
vidual cases. Here the agent must rely on her own powers of judg- 
ment; she is beyond the guidance of a general theory. 

Throughout the NE Aristotle repeatedly emphasizes the relation- 
ship between actions and particulars and the importance of cultivat- 
ing one’s powers of perception and judgment in order to navigate the 
variations that hold among particulars. The complete absence of 
these points from the EE is striking and undoubtedly significant. 


IV 


The Characterization of Virtue in the NE as otoyaotiny tod 
uéoov. The NE also reflects more deeply the importance of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to discern and to be a competent judge of particulars in 
its standard description of moral virtue as otoyaotix) tot pédou; vir- 
tue aims at and hits or attains the mean. When he first introduces the 
doctrine of the mean in the NE, Aristotle remarks that if it is true that 
virtue, like nature, is better and more precise than any of the arts, then 
it follows that virtue has the quality of being able to aim at and hit the 
mean (tot péoov av ein otoxaotiyy).& He goes on to clarify that by 
virtue he means moral virtue because this is concerned with emotions 
(6) and actions (s@céEes) and the mean in these is praised and 
constitutes success. So he concludes that virtue is a mean state in the 
sense that it is able to aim at and hit the mean (peoótng tig Gta Eotlv Å 
&eetr otoyaotx? ye ovoa tot pécov).© Finally, near the end of book 





52 NE 2.2.1104a9-10. 

5 NE 2.9.1109b20-4, 4.5.1126b2-5. This emphasis on the virtuous per- 
son’s powers of judgment and perception has no parallel in the EE. Nor does 
Aristotle’s statement at NE 2.9.1109b13-14 (compare 2.6.1106b28-33, 
2.9.1109a24-30) that it is especially difficult to find the mean im particular 
cases (yaAerdv & tows totito [that is, tod péoou tuyydvewv] xal paduor èv 
tots xa’ Exactov). I return to this point below. 

54 NE 2.6.1106b14—-16. 

55 NE 2.6.1106b27-8. 
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2 Aristotle concludes his discussion of the doctrine of the mean with 
the following: 


Enough has been said by now to show that moral virtue is a mean 
(ueodtys) and how this is so, namely, that it is a mean between two 
vices, one of excess and one of defect, and that it is such a mean on ac- 
count of its ability to aim at and hit the mean (814 tò OTOXAOTLX? tot 
pécov) in emotions (Èv tois nåðeo) and in actions (tais moaEeow).© 


The context from which these passages are taken suggests that Aris- 
totle describes virtue as otoyaotixn tot péoov in order to convey the 
idea that it is a mark of virtue to discover (evgioxetv) and adopt 
(aigeto@at) the mean in both emotions and in actions.®” It is curious, 
however, that in the NE Aristotle uses the term otoxaotixn to convey 
this idea. 

A otoxoc can be an aim or shot, or it can be a guess or conjecture. 
The verb otoyátoua has an interesting range of meanings: to aim or 
shoot at, to seek after, guess, surmise, or conjecture. Both Plato and 
Aristotle frequently use this verb in the sense of aiming at a goal. Sim- 
ilarly, the adjective otoyaotixds can mean good at aiming, able to hit, 
good at guessing, shrewd, sagacious.™ It is from this word that we get 
our term “stochastic,” and like its modern counterpart, the Greek 
term is often used to indicate that something is not scientific or easily 
calculable. In Plato, the adjective otoyaotixdc is twice used to de- 
scribe an undertaking or practice as unscientific and to distinguish it 
from legitimate crafts. The first passage occurs in the Gorgias. When 
Socrates claims that rhetoric is not a craft (téyvy) Polus asks him 
what he takes it to be. At 462c Socrates replies that it is a sort of rou- 
tine (€uxeiolav) which produces gratification and pleasure. At 463a 
Socrates says 


Well then, Gorgias, I think there’s a practice that’s not craftlike, but one 
that a mind given to hunches (otoyaotixfj¢) takes to, a mind that’s bold 





58 NE 2.9.1109a20-5. 

57 Compare NE 2.6.1107a5-6. 

58 Although the Definitions is a spurious Platonic work it dates from 
roughly the same period. There shrewdness is defined as cleverness of the 
soul according to which the person possessing this quality is otoyaotlxds 
with respect to anything he requires (412e4). Similarly, cleverness is defined 
as a disposition according to which the person possessing this quality is 
otoyaotixds of their own ends (413a8). In both cases the term is associated 
with an agent’s ability to achieve a desired end through a kind of improvisa- 
tion and learned ability. 
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(é&vdgeiac) and naturally clever at dealing with people. I call it flattery, 
basically. I think that this practice has many other parts as well, and 
pastry baking, too, is one of them. This part seems to be a craft, but in 
my account of it it isn’t a craft but a routine and a knack (èunewla xal 
toph). I call oratory part of this, too, along with cosmetics and soph- 
istry. These are four parts, and they’re directed to four objects.” 


Cookery is a form of flattery and is base because it aims at 
(otoyatetat) what is pleasant without consideration for what is best. 
Socrates denies that it is a craft (téyvy), claiming instead that it is a 
routine (éuzeiglav) on the grounds that “it has no account (Adyov) of 
the nature of whatever things it applies or of that to which it applies 
them, so that it’s unable to state the cause (aitiav) of each thing. 
And I would not call anything which lacks such an account (dAoyov 
xoãyua) a craft.”6 
A somewhat different distinction is drawn in the Philebus. 


Socrates: If you were to subtract the elements of numbering, measuring, 
and weighing from any craft, the remainder will be, so to speak, poor or 
negligible (datAov). 


Protarchus: Negligible indeed. 


Socrates: For after doing so, what you would have left would be conjec- 
ture, the exercise of your senses on a basis of experience (épmeigla) and 
a certain knack (ttm tofi), involving that ability to hit one’s goal 
(otoxaotixf\s), which many people commonly give the title of art or 
craft, when it has consolidated its position through diligent practice.™ 


As his first example, Socrates mentions the way in which harmonies 
can be adjusted in music: not by measurement, but by the musician’s 
ingrained ability to reckon out (uehétns otoxaop@) these sorts of 
things. But he then goes on to say that even crafts such as medicine, 
agriculture, navigation, and military science contain such elements.® 
In both cases, the adjective otoyaotixdc is connected with those abili- 
ties which rest not on propositional or mathematical knowledge but 





58 This translation is taken from Plato: Complete Works, ed. John M. Coo- 
per (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 1997). 

60 This is a particularly difficult passage to translate. Zeyl’s translation in 
the Cooper volume reads “it has no account of the nature of whatever things 
it applies by which it applies them.” I have altered the translation here fol- 
lowing Dodds for the sake of clarity. 

61 ias 465a. 

& Philebus 55e. 

& Philebus 56b. 
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on a kind of know-how which is itself the product of practical experi- 
ence. For Plato, such elements are irrational, and those who possess 
these skills cannot give an account of their achievements in the way 
that a craftsman can explain in rigorous detail why she does what she 
does. 

By describing virtue as otoyaoetivy tot péoov, Aristotle is ex- 
ploiting the nontechnical or nonscientific connotations of 
otoyaotixds.4 However, he eschews the idea that such abilities are 
irrational. For confirmation of this, however, we have to turn to a 
passage from the common books. There Aristotle says that it is the 
mark of the practically wise person to be good at deliberating in gen- 
eral and that: 


aman good at deliberating in general is someone who, in accordance 
with reasoning is able to aim at and hit (otoyaouxds XATA tov 
Aoyioóv) the best of the practical things for man. Nor is practical wis- 
dom knowledge of the universal alone, but it also requires knowledge of 
the particulars (tà x00’ Exaota yvweiCetv), for it is concerned with ac- 
tion and action deals with particulars (tà xa® Exacta). This is why 
those who are ignorant of general principles are sometimes more suc- 
cessful in action than those who know them; for instance if someone 
knows that light meat is easily digested and thus wholesome, but is ig- 
norant of which kinds of meat are light, he will not produce health, but 
someone who merely knows that chicken is wholesome will. Men of 
experience (of &use1go1) are more successful in other matters as well. 
Since practical wisdom is concerned with action one requires knowl- 
edge of both [the particular and the universal] but of particulars even 
more so. 


The phrase “otoyaottxds xatà TOV AoYLOUOV” is a clear indication that 
the process of reaching such a decision is not irrational. The skilled 
deliberator succeeds in attaining the best of the practical things for 
man because his deliberation is informed by his long practical experi- 
ence and know-how. These deliberations are marked by a kind of in- 
genuity and creativity which has been acquired over time and which 
resists easy general encapsulaticn.* Although this is an ability that 
one has to acquire through practice and experience, it is still a ratio- 
nal way of proceeding. 





 Aristotle’s treatment of the role of experience in practical sciences at 
Metaphysics 1.1.981a1-24 seems to support this, as does the favorable way 
Aristotle refers to Polus’ comments in the section of the Gorgias just men- 
tioned. 

8 NE/EE 6.7.1141b12-23. 
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The above passage ties together a number of the themes that are 
emphasized throughout the NE but which are not even mentioned in 
the EE.®’ Aristotle says that knowledge of particulars is more impor- 
tant for success in action than knowledge of universals, and in doing 
so he points out that the practically wise resemble men of experience 
much more than theoreticians. He returns to this thought a few lines 
later when he says that although the young may become expert geom- 
eters and mathematicians, they cannot be practically wise. The rea- 
son is that practical wisdom is concerned not only with universals, 
“but also with particulars (ta xa® éxaota) which become known 
through experience (yvaeuia ¿E éuserpiac), but a young man does not 
have experience as experience takes many years to acquire.” The 
claim that the young cannot be practically wise because they lack ex- 
perience with particulars and because they are led on by their pas- 
sions serves as a further elaboration of some reasons why the young 
and the immature are excluded from the audience in NE book 1. Suc- 
cess in action crucially requires knowledge of particulars. This knowl- 
edge, however, requires experience in the actions of life, the sort of 
experience that perfects an agent’s own powers of moral judgment. 





6 This use of the verb otoyéfopuat is mentioned in Werner Jaeger, “Aris- 
totle’s Use of Medicine As Model of Method in His Ethics,” Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies 77 (1957): 56. It is also linked to improvisation and the ability 
to adapt to novel situations by Martha Nussbaum in Love’s Knowledge (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1990), 71, and Nancy Sherman, The Fabric of 
Character (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), 25. 

67I take Aristotle’s description of virtue as otoyaotixt tot péoov, his re- 
marks about the importance of particulars, the fact that actions are among 
the particulars, and that the judgment of particulars requires perception 
(each of which is discussed above) to be strong indications that the noncom- 
mon books of the NE also contain the view that knowledge of the universal is 
secondary in importance to knowledge of particulars. I also take this to be 
the sense in which the passage at 6.7.1141b12-—23 is an elaboration of themes 
which pervade the noncommon books of the NE. Since these themes are ab- 
sent from the noncommon books of the FE, I will argue below that this sup- 
ports the view that this portion of the common books underwent extensive 
revision when it was incorporated in the NE. 

8 NE 6.8.1142a14-16. Compare 6.8.1142a13-26, 6.11.1143b12-14. 
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A Difference in Emphasis. In the NE Aristotle insists through- 
out that when it comes to acquiring virtue, it is crucially important, 
more important than the knowledge of universals, to have practical 
experience in the actions of life. Those who know the particulars 
have a better chance of acting well than those who simply know the 
universal, and the acquisition of virtue begins with the performance of 
the right actions. Because there is no science or set of prescriptive 
rules which can fully account for the variation that exists among par- 
ticular practical situations, Aristotle places a great emphasis on the 
importance of experience and the development of an agent's abilities 
to judge such matters for himself. Without the proper practical expe- 
rience and without the training of one’s affective dispositions that 
comes from this experience, moral theories have little or no practical 
value. 

In the EE by contrast, Aristotle does not suggest that our general 
account of ethics suffers from any of these limitations. Nor is there 
the suggestion that the experience and knowledge of particulars are 
necessary for the conduct of this kind of inquiry. In fact, this stress on 
the importance of particulars is strikingly absent from the FE. As a 
result, the account of moral inquiry that we find in the EE is perfectly 
consistent with the idea that ethical theory can be studied in the ab- 
stract and transmitted to those who lack substantive practical experi- 
ence with ethical issues in the way that the scientific aspect of a prac- 
tical science of medicine can be studied in the abstract and 
transmitted to new medical students. This is not to say that in the EE 
Aristotle thinks that such a person will not need to acquire the knowl- 
edge of particulars through experience in the actions of life. It is to 
say that in the FE there is no indication that this practical experience 
is necessary in order to acquire and then exploit a kind of moral 
knowledge analogous to the theoretical part of medical knowledge.” 

The use of the medical metaphor in this context is particularly 
appropriate in that Jaeger has argued that Aristotle uses medicine as a 
model of his method of ethics in the NE in order to stress the ways in 
which “both the art of the physician and that of the ethical philoso- 
pher always deals with individual situations and with practical ac- 
tions.” Jaeger does not explicitly analyze the role of medicine in the 
EE, but he concludes his discussion with the comment that although 
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the EE is less polished, it “contains the living breath of Aristotle’s 
thought.””! He claims that many of the passages in which medicine is 
mentioned in the NF have parallels in the EE and that the latter work 
contains references to medicine in places where there is no mention 
in the former. The implication, if not the explicit point, is that there 
does not seem to be a substantive difference between the role of the 
medical model in the two treatises. However, a careful look at the use 
of medicine in the two treatises does reveal some subtle but very im- 
portant differences. 

As an example, consider the following. In criticizing the idea that 
knowledge of the form of the good would have any practical value in 
the EE, Aristotle points out that “medical science does not study how 
to bring about just any attribute but how to bring about health, and 
likewise for each of the other arts.” The same thought is expressed 
in the NE but with an important variation. Aristotle says “in fact, it 
does not seem that the physician studies health in the abstract. In- 
stead, he studies the health of the human being, in fact, of an individ- 
ual human being, for it is the particular person (xa &xaotov) that he 
cures.” Both passages occur in the same general context, and both 
make the same basic contribution to the argument against the practi- 
cal relevance of the form of the good. However, the passage in the EE 
could easily be a description of the aims of medical science. Just as 
medical science studies how to bring about health in human beings, so 
ethical theory deals with the nature of the best life for human beings 
and the means by which it can be attained. The passage in the NE, by 
contrast, refers explicitly to medical skill. The person who means to 
treat the individual human being does not simply study the nature of 





® This suggests that although Aristotle in the EE disagrees with Plato 
conceming the kind of knowledge one must possess in order to become vir- 
tuous, he may still agree with the general claim that if we are to avoid suffer- 
ing wrong or to avoid wrongdoing ourselves, “we must equip ourselves with a 
certain power and art (6tvapiv tiva xal téxvny)”; Gorgias 509d-510a. Com- 
pare Protagoras 357a-b. This is not to claim that Aristotle thinks there is a 
craft of virtue, but that a necessary condition for acting well is the possession 
of some sort of general, theoretical knowledge. This would support the view 
of Jaeger and Rowe that in the EE Aristotle has not fully distanced himself 
from certain Platonic doctrines. 

7 Jaeger, “Aristotle’s Use of Medicine,” 54. 

Ti Jaeger, “Aristotle’s Use of Medicine,” 60. 

72 EE 1.8.1218b1-4. 

T NE 1.6.1097a11-13. 
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health and its causes; she studies individual instances of sickness and 
the means used to ameliorate it. 

For Jaeger, both medicine and navigation are normative sciences, 
“and in applying their methods both have to deal directly with the in- 
dividual situation that modifies the general Aéyoc.”4 The difference 
between the emphasis in the EE and the NE can be summed up by 
saying that in the former work, Aristotle appears to treat the study of 
ethics as analogous to the study of medical science: after acquiring 
the Aoyos one must simply apply it to particular situations. In the NE, 
however, Aristotle thinks the universals of which ethical theory treats 
are so dependent on the contingencies and intricacies of individual 
cases that the knowledge of the untutored empiric is more important 
than the knowledge of the inexperienced theorist. Because the em- 
piric can often cure specific individuals, the knowledge he possesses 
is closer to that of medical skill than is the knowledge of the scientist. 
For this reason, when it comes to acquiring virtue, Aristotle stresses 
the importance of the knowledge of particulars in the NE as necessary 
for the acquisition of the right theoretical account.” 

In the EE, Aristotle is worried that we will fail to organize our 
lives around the proper ends if we lack an understanding of the best 
life. Without such an account we can be misled before we even get 
the chance to engage in practical life. It is doubtful that Aristotle lets 
this worry go in the NE. After all, he still thinks that we need both the 
knowledge of the universal as well as the knowledge of particulars. 
But in the NE Aristotle is worried that without properly habituating 
our affections and desires, this sort of philosophical inquiry will not 





74 Jaeger, “Aristotle’s Use of Medicine,” 56. See also NE 2.2.1104a1-10. 

7 Jaeger mentions the way that both the practice of medicine and ethics 
requires perception (aic@no1cs) because in both cases there is no absolute 
measure, number, or weight because there is nothing stable in matters of 
health. See Jaeger, “Aristotle’s Use of Medicine,” 56. He cites De vetere me- 
dicina, ch. 9, and refers the reader to Diokles von Karystos: die griechische 
Medizin und die Schule des Aristoteles (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1938), 46 
He also claims that the use of otoydtoua in the NE is also, used by the 
Hippocratic writer of the De vetere medicina in order to bring out that “there 
is no general rule, no absolute measure or number, that tells him exactly 
what to do in every case or at every moment, but he must aim at that which 
is fitting for the nature of his patient” (p. 58). Some of Aristotle’s appeals to 
medicine in the NE are meant to highlight the importance of particulars and 
the agent’s abilities to deal with them effectively. As noted above, these ele- 
ments are absent from the discussion of virtue and the doctrine of the mean 
in the EE. 
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be of any use to us anyway. Because we shape and gain control over 
our passions by acting in certain ways in particular situations, we 
must first engage in the right kinds of actions before we can develop 
the right kinds of desires and affections. This means that we need the 
knowledge of the empiric before we can gain the knowledge of the 
theorist. Otherwise, we will be led off by our passions and either fail 
to gain the scientist’s knowledge or fail to reap any benefit from it. 


VI 


On the Chronology of the EE and the NE. In the preceding sec- 
tions, I have argued that in the NE Aristotle takes special care to ex- 
plain the relationship between the performance of certain actions, the 
development of the right kind of affective responses, and the develop- 
ment of moral virtue. I have also argued that it is because of the role 
that performing the right kinds of actions plays in the development of 
virtue that Aristotle is led to reflect on some of the limits of ethical 
theory. Actions are among the particulars, and this limits the work 
that the knowledge of universals can accomplish when it comes to the 
acquisition of virtue. I have also argued that Aristotle’s account of the 
development of moral virtue in the EE is much more schematic and 
leaves the complexities of these relationships underdeveloped. 

If we assume that the NE is the earlier work, then it becomes es- 
pecially difficult to understand why Aristotle would leave behind the 
detailed and perspicuous treatment of these issues in the first four 
chapters of NE book 2 for the comparatively cryptic treatment they re- 
ceive in the EE. After all, the relationship between actions and emo- 
tions and their role in the development of moral virtue are important 
issues, and it is difficult to understand why Aristotle would avoid clar- 
ifying these relationships in the later work. In NE book 2, chapter 4 
Aristotle raises and then dissolves a potential problem for his discus- 
sion of the acquisition of moral virtue. Why would he not only fail to 
mention this problem but then go on to discuss the acquisition of 
moral virtue in a way that invites this very objection in a later work? 
For this reason, I suggest we follow Aristotle’s advice that “in general, 
old things have been less fully worked out than newer ones”; the 
more carefully worked out treatment of these issues in the NE should 





Politics 2.10.1271b24-5. 
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be seen as expressing Aristotle’s later views and as clarifying and re- 
sponding to problems to which the EE is vulnerable. 

The differences between the KE and the NE that I have been fo- 
cusing on here also allow us to speculate on the way the common 
books may have differed when they appeared in the FE. In order to 
see how this is so, it will be helpful to entertain a possible objection to 
my view. In the above discussion I have relied almost entirely on evi- 
dence taken from the undisputed books of the EE and the NE. One 
might nevertheless object that in the EE Aristotle makes a sharper 
separation between his discussions of the moral and the intellectual 
virtues than he does in the NE.” There are thus no references to the 
importance of particulars in the books unique to the FE because that 
discussion is put off until the discussion of the intellectual virtues in 
the common books. If Aristotle has made a clean separation of the 
contributions of the moral and the intellectual virtues in the EE, then 
it would be reasonable to expect that the discussion of the common 
books would bring in the appropriate emphasis on particulars and the 
role of experience in moral enquiry. 

To begin, this objection does not address the points I have made 
concerning the differences between the account of the acquisition of 
virtue in the EE and the NE. But we might also add the following 
points which will help us to make our purely speculative conjecture 
about the shape of the common books as they appeared in the earlier 
text. For example, why are there no remarks in the EE about the in- 
ability of the young and immature to engage in this kind of inquiry? It 
is not as if there is no context in which such remarks would be appro- 
priate. After all, Aristotle does limit the sorts of views he will enter- 
tain in the EE,” and he is critical of those who lack philosophical 
training.” Also, why not caution his reader about the limits of moral 
theory as he does in the NE? Surely he could say that our discussion 
of practical matters is going to be limited without explaining why until 
the discussion of the intellectual virtues. In the same way, it is not 





7 For example, Rowe points out that the NE “often anticipates points 
and distinctions which are formally developed only later, something of which 
the EE is almost entirely innocent”; C. J. Rowe, “The Eudemian and Nicoma- 
chean Ethics: A Study of Aristotle’s Thought,” Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, supplement no. 3 (1971): 14. 

18 RE 1.3.1214b28-1216a8. 

7 FE 1.6.1217al-9. 
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clear why Aristotle would avoid highlighting the importance of partic- 
ulars in the FE even if the explanation of their importance were not 
forthcoming until the common books. As it stands, the discussion of 
practical wisdom in NE book 6 of the common books explains and 
clarifies argumentative threads that run throughout the NE and which 
are strikingly absent from the EE. 

Now, it has been argued recently that the exposition and the 
philosophical content of the Magna Moralia display deeper affinities 
with the exposition and content of the EE than the NE. For this rea- 
son Cooper has speculated that the Magna Moralia consists of the 
notes of a student who attended Aristotle’s lectures around the time at 
which he was working on the EE.™ It is interesting to note that the 
discussion of the intellectual virtues in the Magna Moralia does not 
mention the importance of the knowledge of particulars gained 
through practical experience as does NE book 6 of the common 
books. If Cooper’s suggestion is correct, then this is further evidence 
that the EE is the earlier text. When Aristotle finally set to writing the 
NE, the common books underwent various degrees of revision.®! This 
discussion of the intellectual virtues in the Magna Moralia may also 
suggest that the themes I have been tracing throughout the NE and 
which appear in NE book 6 either did not appear in the common 
books as they appeared in the EE or did appear there but in an attenu- 
ated form. 

Admittedly, these remarks are speculative at best. But they 
should stand as signals of caution when it comes to relying too much 
on work from the common books when comparing and contrasting 
Aristotle’s thinking in the books that are distinctive of the EE and the 
NE. Because we cannot say what the common books looked like 





80 See Cooper, “The ‘Magna Moralia,” 335-6. 

§1 This view of the relationship between the common books and the two 
treatises is defended by scholars such as GauthierJolif, Dirlmeier, C. J. 
Rowe, John Cooper, and Terence Irwin. Anthony Kenny in The Aristotelian 
Ethics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978) has recently challenged this view, 
claiming instead that the common books as we have them belong exclusively 
to the EE. However, see for example, Cooper's review of The Aristotelian 
Ethics, in Nous 15 (1981): 381-92, especially 387-92; also see Irwin’s review 
in The Journal of Philosophy 77 (1980): 388-54. 

® Rowe, “The Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics,” 109-14 has even 
gone so far as to claim that unlike NE books 5 and 7 which first appeared in 
the EE and were later revised for the NE, NE book 6 was written exclusively 
for the NE and did not originally appear in the EE. 
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when they appeared in the earlier text, and because we cannot say to 
what extent they may have been revised in light of new developments 
in Aristotle’s ethical thought, it is best to proceed in such compari- 
sons as J have done, relying as much as possible on the books that are 
distinctive to each treatise. 


Vil 


Broader Implications for Aristotle’s Conception of Ethical The- 
ory. In the EE Aristotle shows much more concern for the ways in 
which the affections and states of character lie in a mean than he does 
for the way in which actions lie in a mean. I have offered a partial ex- 
planation of why this is the case. In the EE Aristotle is happy to con- 
duct his discussion of moral virtue at the level of universal statements 
about the nature of virtue and the ways in which it is produced. In the 
NE, however, Aristotle places a greater emphasis .on the ways in 
which actions lie in a mean, in part because it is by performing actions 
that are in a mean that we develop emotional responses that arein a 
mean and thereby develop mean character states. In conclusion, I 
want to bring out. one last way in which this shift in emphasis affects 
the discussion of virtue in the NE. 

In the EE we are told that in all things the mean relative to us is 
best,® but we are not told what it means for the mean to be relative to 
us. In the NE, however, Aristotle gives a prolonged discussion of this 
matter. He says that with respect to a given action or emotion as 
such, there is no single fixed point that is always right ([uéoov tò] eds 
Huds è... totto & obx év).4 With respect to some action or emo- 
tion taken in the abstract, there is no point or amount which is always 
the best point or amount. We cannot say how angry one should be, or 
how much money one should give, outside of the context of some par- 
ticular situation. The mean with respect to anger is not one, then, in 
the sense that it will sometimes be right to feel very little anger and 
sometimes it will be right to feel a greater amount depending on the 





8 BE 2.3.1220b27. 

% NE 2.6.1106a29-32. This should not be taken to mean that the mean 
relative to us cannot be a precise point. For example, see 2.6.1106b14—15, 
where we are told that virtue is better and more precise than any of the arts. 
Whether or not the mean is a range or a precise point will vary from case to 
case. 
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salient features of the given situation. In part, this is why the mean 
relative to us is not the same for everyone (od5é tatdtov nãow).® An- 
other part of the reason we cannot specify the mean with respect to 
some action or emotion in the abstract is that the mean may vary ac- 
cording to the agent involved. Because of my particular skills and 
abilities, social status, and relationship to the people involved, say, a 
greater donation of money or display of anger might be called for on 
my part than would be the case for an agent with different characteris- 
tics. So, determining the mean in any particular situation requires, 
one the one hand, the ability accurately to understand the practical 
context in which one is situated and, on the other hand, a certain 
amount of self-knowledge.® To the extent that self-knowledge is only 
acquired over time, and partly though reflecting on our own conduct, 
it represents a further respect in which those who lack practical expe- 
rience in the actions of life will fail to benefit from theorizing. 

For all of these reasons Aristotle says that it is difficult to find the 
mean, especially in particular cases (yoAendv 8 tows totto [that is, 
tod pécou tvyyáveiv] xal wddior v tois xa’ Exaotov).8”? The idea 
that the mean is difficult to find has no parallel in the discussion of the 
doctrine of the mean in the EE. But this should not be surprising. I 
have been arguing that the underlying reasons supporting this claim 
are also either missing from or are severely underdeveloped in the EE 
and that this insistence on the importance of particulars in the NE in- 
dicates a clearer, less ambiguous conception of the role of ethical the- 
ory in the acquisition of moral virtue. In the NE, if we are to become 
virtuous, we must undertake to become otoyaotixr tod pécov in our 
actions and emotions. Not only does this mean that we have to be- 
come good at hitting the mean in our actions and emotions; it means 
that in order to do this, we must acquire a knowledge of particulars 
gained from an involvement in the actions of life. It means that even if 
Aristotle can show us the goal at which we are aiming, we must attend 
to the particulars around us and learn by doing if we are going to un- 
derstand that goal and, ultimately, achieve it. 


Carnegie Mellon University 





8 NE 2.6.1106a32. 
8 For example, NE 2.9.1109b1—2. 
87 NE 2.9.1109b14. Compare 2.6.1106b28-33, 2.9.1109a24-30. 
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AQUINAS’S DIVISION OF BEING 
ACCORDING TO MODES OF EXISTING 


JOHN TOMARCHIO 


Ox COULD SAY THAT THE SCIENCE OF METAPHYSICS was born of Par- 
menides’ wondering how to divide being. His reasoning, namely that 
nothing belonging to being could divide it, and that nonbeing, since it 
in no way exists, cannot divide anything, set the terms of the problem 
within which the great Western traditions of Platonic and Aristotelian 
metaphysics developed. In reply to this Parmenidian challenge to di- 
vide being, Plato writes in the Sophist of the participation of being in 
“the other,” and Aristotle in the Metaphysics of a pros hen equivoca- 
tion of the name “being.” In response to the same seminal challenge to 
divide being, Thomas Aquinas speaks in the Quaestiones de veritate 
of modes of being (modi entis) and of modes of existing (modi es- 
sendi). Yet this terminology is barely acknowledged by Thomistic 
commentators.! 

My purpose in this article is to show that there is a properly meta- 
physical sense of the term “mode” in Aquinas’s existential 





Correspondence to: St. John’s College, P. O. Box 2800, Annapolis, MD 
21404. 

1 The remarks of commentators on the concept of modes of existing in 
Aquinas's thought tend to be incidental and somewhat peremptory—that is, 
not based on any systematic explication of texts. See, for example, Joseph 
Owens, An Elementary Christian Metaphysics (Houston: Center for Tho- 
mistic Studies, 1985), who cites philosophically “sterile” christological con- 
troveries (p. 152). Owens also criticizes a commentary tradition embraced by 
Maritain which sees a mode as completing an essence (See note 51 below). 
For other citations, see notes 12 and 63 below. The importance of this con- 
cept for Aquinas’s metaphysics became clear to me in the course of lexicolog- 
ical research on the principle Quod recipitur in aliquo est in eo per modum 
recipientis (see note 15 below), during which I learned that Lawrence 
Dewan had been studying the concept of modes of existing in Aquinas for 
some time. He gave a paper at the 32nd International Congress on Medieval 
Studies at Western Michigan University (1997) entitled “The Individual as a 
Mode of Being according to Thomas Aquinas.” In this paper, he tends to em- 
phasize the notion of “measures” of being, based on Aquinas’s comments on 
the Augustian triplet modus, species, et ordo; on these pomts, see my re- 
marks at notes 24 and 67-70 below. 
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metaphysics that presents a yet unreconnoitered field of discussion in 
the secondary literature. Further, I want to propose by way of hy- 
pothesis that for Aquinas the term’s primary sense is existential deter- 
mination, and in particular the determination of an individual being’s 
act of existing, and that by analogy he extends the term to essence 
and to any potential principle of entitative determination. Lastly, I 
suggest that his concept of modes of existing brings into relief his in- 
novation over his classical sources. When Aquinas posits a sense of 
being more ultimate than form, namely existence, an account of exis- 
tential diversity becomes necessary to complete the ancient division 
of being according to formal differences. The Thomistic concept of a 
mode of existing arises with an account of the multiplicity of being in 
terms of existence (esse). This article is but the propaedeutic to a 
comprehensive and systematic study of the term “mode” in Aquinas’s 
metaphysics.” 


I 


Analogical Inflections of the Term “Mode.” The importance of 
the term “mode” for Aquinas can be seen from the very beginning of 
his career. When the young Thomas set to writing his Quaestiones de 
veritate, he replied to the Parmenidian challenge to divide being as 
follows: 


[T]hat which the intellect first conceives of as most known and into 
which it resolves all its conceptions is “being” [ens]. ... [I]t is therefore 
necessary that all other conceptions of the mtellect be understood by an 
addition to “being.” However nothing can be added to “being” as though 
extraneous . . . but some things are said to be added to “being” inas- 
much as they express a mode of the being itself [modum ipsius entis] 
that is not expressed by the name “being,” which happens in two ways. 
In one way, the mode expressed is a certain special mode of being [spe- 
cialis modus entis]; for there are diverse degrees of being a being [di- 
verst gradus entitatis], according to which are understood diverse 





2 The study is a work in progress. Using the computerized lexicology of 
Roberto Busa with his Thomae Aquinatis opera omnia, cum hypertextibus 
in CD-ROM, 2d ed (Milan, 1993), I am doing a systematic review of 
Aquinas’s use of the term modus-i in connection with other metaphysically 
significant terms, such as modus substantiae, modus essentiae, modus for- 
mae, modus materiae, modus essendi, modus existendi, modus entis, 
modus agentis, modus patientis, modus recipientis, modus rei, and so on. 
For publications of my methodology, see note 15 below. 
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modes of existing [diversi modi essendi], and according to these modes 
the diverse categories of things are understood: for “substance” does 
not add to “being” any difference designating a certain nature superad- 
ded to the being, but by the name of substance is expressed a certain 
special mode of existing [specialis quidam modus essendi], namely be- 
ing through itself, and likewise in the other categories. In another way, 
the mode expressed is a general mode following upon every being 
[modus generalis consequens omne ens}.8 


Aquinas begins by granting Parmenides his premise: there is nothing 
extraneous to being that could be added to it so as to divide it.4 He 
proceeds to argue, however, that there are nevertheless diverse 
modes of existing intrinsic to being itself. Beginning with a Neopla- 
tonic construal of the diverse natures of things according to diverse 
degrees of being (diversi gradus entitatis), he contrasts the determi- 
nation of a being that results from the superadding of a nature with a 
determination of it according to modes that express something about 
the being itself (modi ipsius entis). He then identifies the Aristote- 
lian categories and the Medieval transcendentals as two such modal 
expressions of being: he calls the categories more specifically modes 
of existing (modi essendi), and such transcendental properties as 
“one,” “true,” and “good,” general modes accompanying every being 
(modi genereralis consequens omne ens). 





3 Translated from Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, in S. Thomae 
Aquinatis, Opera omnia iussu Leonis XIII. P. M. edita, ed. Fratres Ordinis 
Praedicatorum (Rome and Paris, 1882-), q. 1, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 1, p. 5, IL 100- 
25). All further citations will be of the Leonine edition according to tome 
(tm.), volume (vol.), page (p.), and lines GL), as applicable, unless otherwise 
indicated. All English translations are my own. Note that I always translate 
ens as “being” or “entity” and esse as “existing” or “existence.” 

‘In his Super Boetium De trinitate, q. 4, a. 1, Aquinas says that since 
nothing is divided from bemg except nonbeing, one being is divided from an- 
other only because there is included in it the negation of the other being. 
Likewise, in the Summa contra gentiles I, chap. 52, Aquinas says that exist- 
ence insofar as it is existence cannot be diverse, but can be diversified only 
through something beyond existence, as the existence of a rock is other than 
the existence of a man. That he is attempting to reply to Parmenides’ di- 
lemma with a concept of relative negation or contrariety is clear enough (see 
note 72 below); for additional remarks, see notes 43, 72, and 73 below. 

5 For a historical overview of the rise of the doctrine of the transcenden- 
tals in the Middle Ages as well as a comprehensive study of Aquinas’s own 
doctrine, see Jan A. Aertsen, Medieval Philosphy and the Transcendentals: 
The Case of Thomas Aquinas (New York: E. J. Brill, 1996), especially 25-48. 
Aertsen conducts a close analysis of De veritate q. 1, a. 1 in chapter 2, 
“Aquinas’s General Account of the Transcendentals,” noting that the text is 
often cited but seldom analyzed. In neither his translation nor his analysis 
does Aersten distinguish between modes of existing (modi essendi) and 
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What exactly does Aquinas mean by “expressing” a mode of the 
being itself in contradistinction to “superadding” a nature? To answer 
this question, we must first consider whether to take ens as substan- 
tively (perhaps better rendered in English by “a being” or “the being”) 
or participially (with the abstract sense of “being a being”).6 Is 
Aquinas here speaking of every being as a being or, as in De veritate 
question 21, article 1, of being in general (ens universale)? He may 
well at first intend the term ambivalently, so as to embrace both 
senses. In either case, De veritate question 1, article 1 concerns the 
transcendentals, and by the time Aquinas gets to them it is quite clear 
that they are substantives: they accompany every being (omne ens). 
Aquinas goes on to enumerate them as “one” (unum), “good” 
(bonum), and “true” (verum)—not unity, goodness, and truth. The 
transcendentals are properties of beings as beings: every being as a 
being is one, good, true, and so forth. 

What would it mean, then, to take being substantively? “The first 
thing that comes before the intellect is the being.” When we first en- 
counter anything, we necessarily first of all judge that it exists: this is 
some being. Aquinas thus asserts later in this question that the name 
“being” (ens) is taken from the thing’s act of existing (actus essendi).’ 
Judging that it exists is the prerequisite of our asking anything else 
about it: there is something there of which to ask, “What is it?” When 
we then judge that the being exists in itself rather than in something 
else—that it is a substance—we judge concerning how it exists, that 
is, in what way it has existence. Likewise, when we judge that the be- 
ing is undivided from itself and divided from all else—that it is one— 


modes of being (modi entis); see, for example, pages 88, 93, and 104. 
Likewise, although he rightly emphasizes the “modal explication” of 
Aquinas’s treatment (p. 107), Aertsen does not interpret this crucial modus 
terminology in light of the distinction between essence and existence 
Aquinas adverts to in the text (see note 36 below), but rather in terms of 
“contractions” of being, relying upon another text, namely Summa theo- 
logiae I, q.5, a 3, ad 1. I think that his particular interpretation of this 
other text betrays Aquinas’s whole point in De veritate q. 1, a. 1, namely, that 
categorical modes of existing and transcendental modes of being express 
something about the being itself, in contradistinction to the way in which na- 
tures superadd to it, as I shall explain further. John F. Wippel also does a 
close analysis of De veritate q. 1, a. 1 in “Truth in Thomas Aquinas,” Review 
of Metaphysics 43 (1989): 307-21. Like Aertsen, he renders both modus es- 
sendi and modus entis as “mode of being” in his translations and explica- 
tions; he carefully follows Aquinas's use of the term modus in his paraphras- 
ing, but does not remark on its significance (see especially p. 308). 
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we judge how it exists. Such categorical and transcendental modes of 
being as “substance” and “one” arise from expressive judgments about 
the being’s being a being, that is, about its existing. By contrast, when 
we judge that it is a dog, for example, we add something new in kind 
to our conception of the being, namely quidditative content; we are 
not simply further expressing or articulating our primary existential 
judgment. Indeed, Aquinas seems to hold that the primary judgments 
about a thing’s existing and modes of existing precede a clear grasp of 
what the thing is: “Once it is known whether something exists [an est], 
it remains to inquire how it exists [quomodo est], in order to know 
what it is [quid est].”8 

Thus in response to the Parmenidian challenge to divide being, 
Aquinas uses the term “mode” in De veritate question 1, article 1 to 
distinguish three divisions of being: a predicable division of being ac- 
cording to the genera and species of things; a categorical division of 
being according to the special modes of existing of things; and a tran- 
scendental division of being according to general modes of being, that 
is, universal properties of every being as a being. Such modal termi- 
nology is not a thing only of Aquinas’s youth. In his commentary on 
the Physics, for example, he introduces Aristotle’s categories as divi- 
sions of being according to modes of existing that are proportional to 
modes of predicating.? Likewise in commenting on Metaphysics book 
4, chapter 2, he reorganizes Aristotle’s enumeration of senses of being 
according to four modes of existing: negations and privations, which 
have no existence except in the mind; generations, corruptions, and 
motions, which exist with an admixture of nonbeing; qualities, quanti- 
ties, and properties, which have weak existence; and substances, 
which have a firm and solid existence.!° 





8 For this distinction, see Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 25, q. 1, a 
4; compare d. 22, q. 1, a. 1. As we shall see, in Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, 
a. 1, Aquinas distinguishes between ens particulare and ens universale; he 
predicates the categorical modes of existing of the latter but says that they 
are based on the existence of things. See my remarks at notes 42-5 below. 

1 For a citation, see note 36 below. 

8 “Cognito de aliquo an sit, inquirendum restat quomodo sit, ut sciatur de 
eo quid sit”; Summa theologiae I, q. 3 (tm. 4, p. 35). 

9See Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, bk. 3, chap. 
3, Ic. 5 (tm. 2, p. 114 n. 15). 

10 See In Metaphysicam Aristotelis commentaria, ed. M.-R. Cathala 
(Turin: Marietti, 1935), bk. 4, Ic. 1, p. 183 n. 540. 
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Yet despite the prominence of the term “mode” in Aquinas’s divi- 
sion of being, and in particular of the phrase “mode of existing,” there 
has been no thematic study of the term in the secondary literature. 
This oversight may be due to the term’s commonplace meaning and 
accordingly high frequency: it means simply “way” and occurs well 
over 11,460 times in Aquinas’s writings.. Some commentators pass 
over the term as a general one, as imprecise as it is useful, or perhaps 
useful because imprecise.“ Some acknowledge such phrases as 
“mode of the receiver” and “mode of the knower” to have metaphysi- 
cal import but to be flexible and in need of further determination. 
Many take Aquinas’s phrase “mode of existing” as a way of speaking 
about essence.!4 None of these opinions is based on a thematic study 
of his use of the term. The term came to my attention in the course of 
a systematic search for occurrences of an axiom that Aquinas uses 
throughout his metaphysics: “Whatever is received is received accord- 
ing to the mode of the receiver.” In a less frequent but more universal 
formulation of the axiom that abstracts from reception, “mode” 
emerges as the principal term: “Whatever is in anything is in it ac- 
cording to the mode of that in which it is.” It became clear in the 
course of my examining some 300 contexts in which Aquinas applies 





11 This is the figure given for occurrences of the lemma modus-i in 
Thomae Aquinatis opera omnia, cum hypertextibus in CD-ROM; this fig- 
ure, however, does not include occurrences of the dative and ablative form 
modo, which because of their high frequency are grouped with those of the 
homographic adverb under a single pseudo lemma modo (frequency 16,891). 

2 This judgment about the term’s metaphysical import is implicit in as- 
sessments of the Thomistic axiom “Whatever is received is received accord- 
ing to the mode of the receiver,” in which “mode of the receiver” is the salient 
concept. M.-D. Chenu calis this axiom a vague common sense statement ap- 
plicable to any kind of recipient. See Toward Understanding St. Aquinas, 
trans. A.-M. Landry and Hughes (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1964), 186-7. 
Robert Pasnau writes, “By mode Aquinas means to refer in the most general 
way to the characteristics and conditions of the recipient”; Pasnau, “ 
and the Content Fallacy,” The Modern Schoolman 75 (1998): 296. Ina similar 
vein, a reviewer of an article on the axiom submitted by me to another jour- 
nal asserted that the phrase “mode of the recipient” is intentionally vague: 
“Mode, in other words, can mean virtually 

3 This is the judgment of R. J. Henle on the “modus formulae” that 
Aquinas uses in applying to questions of knowledge the “principle of recep- 
tion” mentioned in the preceding note; see St. Aquinas and Platonism (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956), 331-3. 

14 See note 63 below for citations. 
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the principle that his concept of modes of existing is the hermeneuti- 
cal key to understanding the unity of the principle’s wide ranging ap- 
plications.‘ It also became clear that the term “mode” cannot be 
merely a general and imprecise one for Aquinas but rather must admit 
of determinate analogical inflection if the principle is to have any sig- 
nificant metaphysical import. 

To illustrate that if the word modus is only taken in the ordinary 
sense of “way,” many of Aquinas’s metaphysical assertions lose much 
of their philosophical force, we can run through a variety of his meta- 
physical formulations. Let us begin with the following list of short for- 
mulations from the prima pars of the Summa theologiae: 


For as long as a thing has existence it is necessary that God be present 
to it according to the mode in which it has existence nea mo- 
dum quo esse habet].® 


The perfections of all things pertain to the perfection of existence, for 
they are perfect in some manner or other because they have existence in 
some mode [aliquo modo esse habeant]. 


Everything that is in potency is brought into act according to the mode 
of its existence [secundum modum sui esse].'8 


Everything naturally desires existence in its own mode [suo modo esse 
desiderat}.!® 





15 For a general account of my initial computerized research on this prin- 
ciple and a summary of its philosophical results, see my “Thomistic Axiomat- 
ics in an Age of Computers,” History of Philosophy Quarterly 16 (1999): 249- 
76; for indices and a fully detailed account of my subsequently revised re- 
search methodology and statistical analyses, see my “Four Indices for the Th- 
omistic Principle Quod recipitur in aliquo est in eo per modum recipien- 
tis,” Mediaeval Studies 60 (1998): 315-67. In his careful textual survey of 
two closely related principles, namely, “Unreceived act is unlimited,” and 
“Act is not limited except by a distinct potency that receives it,” John. F. Wip- 
pel faithfully represents Aquinas’s use of the term “mode” but without offer- 
ing any particular comment or intepretation; he does not distinguish “mode 
of existing” from “mode of being” in his translations or commentary. See 
“Thomas Aquinas and the Axiom that Unreceived Act is Unlimited,” Review 
of Metaphysics 51 (1998): 538, 542, 543, 554, 556, and especially 550-1. 

18 Summa theologiae I, q. 8, a 1 (tm. 4, p. 82). Compare Quaestiones de 
potentia, q. 3, a 3. 

17 Summa theologiae I, q. 4, a. 2 (tm. 4, p. 52). 

18 Summa. theologiae I, q. 7, a. 4, ad 1 (tm. 4, p. 79). 

18 Summa. theologiae I, q. 75, a. 6 (tm. 5, p. 204). 
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The operation of each thing is in accord with the mode of its substance 
[secundum modum substantiae eius].” 


Knowledge is according to the mode of the knower [secundum modum 
cognoscentis].#1 


[A thing] is knowable according to the mode of its act [secundum mo- 
dum sui actus). 


[The receiver] receives according to the mode of its existence [secun- 
dum modum sui esse).” 


In the secunda pars of the Summa theologiae Aquinas offers “de- 
termination” as a synonym for “mode” in his division of the species of 
quality, specifying that the determinations at issue are determinations 
of existence. He first appeals to a definition of Augustine’s: “Mode, as 
Augustine says in Super Gen. ad litteram, is what measure preestab- 
lishes, and therefore it means a certain determination according to 
some measure.” He then goes on to identify two specific modes of 
existence: the quality of a substance is the difference according to 
which the potency of matter is determined according to substantial 
existence; likewise an accidental quality is the difference according to 
which the potency of a subject is determined according to accidental 
existence.” 

In the De veritate, Aquinas extends the term “mode” from acci- 
dents to substance in the context of his creationist concern with the 
conferral and reception of existence: 

[W]henever there is something received, it is necessary that there be a 

mode, because the received is limited according to the receiver; and 


thus since both the accidental and the essential existence of a creature 
is received, mode is found not only in accidents but also in substances.* 





2% Summa. theologiae I, q. 50, a. 2 (tm. 5, p. 6). 

21 Summa theologiae I, q. 14, a. 1, ad 3 (tm. 4, p. 167). 

22 Summa theologiae I, q. 14, a. 3 (tm. 4, p. 170). 

2 Summa. theologiae I, q. 75, a. 6 (tm. 5, p. 204). 

*4 Summa theologiae I-I, q. 49, a. 2 (tm. 6, p. 311). I think that it would 
be a mistake to take one’s bearings on the Thomistic concept of modes of ex- 
isting from such comments on Augustine’s terminology. Rather these texts 
should support analyses of the abundant passages where Aquinas uses the 
term ex professo. For a caveat about interpreting “mode of existing” as 
“measure of existence,” see my remarks at notes 66-70 below. 

2% Summa. theologiae I-II, q. 49, a. 2 (tm. 6, p. 311). 
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Note that in considering a perfection as received, one is ipso facto 
considering it according to a distinct individual existence and not ab- 
stractly, as one does when considering the ratio of the perfection in it- 
self. The notion of the mode of a perfection, nature, essence, or form 
enters in with the consideration of its relation to existence. 

However, the term is not restricted to received and finite exist- 
ence. Aquinas utilizes “mode” as a term of existential distinction even 
for God: “To be his own subsisting existence is the proper mode of 
God alone.”2” He even uses the phrase modus existendi in his Trini- 
tarian theology to explain the distinction of divine persons within the 
unity of the divine nature.” 

In his mature formulation of participation in the De substantiis 
separatis, Aquinas distinguishes the universal mode of existing proper 
to God from the determinate modes of existing proper to species and 
to individuals within species: 

We must consider that the things that participate existence from the 

first being do not participate in existence according to a universal mode 

of existing, as it is in the first principle, but particularly, according to a 

certain determinate mode of existing, by which each conforms [con- 

venit] either to this genus or this species. For each thing is adapted [ad- 
aptatur] to one determinate mode of existing in accord with the mode 
of its substance. Moreover the mode of any substance composed from 

matter and form is in accord with the form through which it belongs to a 

determinate species. In this way, therefore, a thing composed from mat- 

ter and form, through its form, comes to be participant of existence it- 
self from God, according to a certain proper mode.” 





26 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 6, ad 5 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 610, Il. 179- 
85). 

27 “Solius autem Dei proprius modus essendi est ut sit suum esse subsis- 
tens”; Summa theologiae I, q. 12, a. 4 (tm. 4, p. 121). Compare Scriptum su- 
per libros Sententiarum, ed. R. P. Mandonnet and M. F. Moos, 4 vols. (Paris: 
Léthielleux, 1929-47), 1:866: “Deus enim est in rebus temporaliter per modum 
rerum, sed res ab aeterno in Deo per modum Dei”; and Summa theologiae I, 
q. 14, a. 1, ad 3 (tm. 4, p. 167): “cum modus divinae essentiae sit altior quam 
modus quo creaturae sunt.” 

28 See Quaestiones de potentia, q. 2, a. 1, ad 13; q. 2, a. 5, ad 4 and ad 5; q. 
3, a. 15, ad 17. 

2 De substantiis separatis seu de angelorum natura ad Fratrem Regi- 
naldum socium suum carissimum, in Divi Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula 
Philosophica, ed. Raymundi M. Spiazzi (Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1954), 
chap. 8 (p. 34 n. 88). 
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Aquinas does not here identify the thing’s “mode of existing” with its 
substance or essence, but rather contraposes two modes: its mode of 
existing and the mode of its substance. He states that the former ac- 
cords with the latter.” These two modes are correlative: the mode of 
a thing’s essence and the mode of its existence are necessarily propor- 
tionate to one another. This proportion constitutes the thing’s proper 
mode—quidam proprius modus. 

Aquinas also speaks in the De potentia of the mode of existing 
proper to the individual being: “There are three things to consider in 
an individual substance: one is the nature of the genus and species ex- 
isting in the singulars; second is the mode of existing of such a nature, 
for the nature of the genus and species exists in the singular sub- 
stance as proper to this individual, and not as common to many; third 
is the principle from which this [mode] is caused.”?! 

In short, if the term “mode” does not have for Aquinas precise 
metaphysical significance, then many of his most important meta- 
physical assertions are tantamount to vagaries. Nor need the term be 
construed as denoting a general notion simply because it admits, on 
the one hand, of nontechnical senses, and on the other hand, of ana- 
logical inflections. In a word, I submit that the term modus in its 
properly metaphysical inflections is no less precise for Aquinas than 
being (ens), existing (esse), or essence (essentia). In fact, he employs 
the term “mode” most of all to divide analogical notions. In the 
Quaestiones de potentia, for example, he distinguishes second sub- 
stance from primary substance in terms of a mode of existing: 
“[W]hen substance is divided into first and second [substance], it is 
not a division of the genus into species . . . but a division of the genus 
according to diverse modes of existing. ... It is therefore more a divi- 
sion of an analogical notion than of a genus.” 





32 Pace L-B. Geiger, La participation dans la philosophie de s. 
Aquinas d’Aquin (Paris: Vrin, 1942), 247. For Geiger’s participation in the 
capitulation to essentialism by his reducing modes of existing to essences, 
see note 63 below. 

31 Quaestiones de potentia, in S. Thomae Aquinatis Quaestiones Dis- 
putatae, ed. Bazzi, et al., 9th ed., rev. (Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1949), q. 9, a. 
2, ad 1 (tm. 2, p. 228). 

2 Quaestiones de potentia, q. 2, ad 6 (from the Marietti edition, tm. 2, p. 
228). 
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The term “mode” emerges precisely with considerations of exist- 
ence rather than of essence, or rather with considerations of the exis- 
tential modulations of essence: one same essence has its naturally sin- 
gular and material mode of existing in things, another intentional and 
immaterial mode of existing as a universal in the mind of a knower, 
and an eternal and exemplary mode of existing as a divine idea in the 
mind of the creator. It is no surprise, therefore, that Aquinas puts 
the term at the heart of his existential analogy of being: “Since ‘being’ 
is not predicated univocally of all things, the same mode of existing 
must not be sought in everything that is said to exist; for some partici- 
pate existence more perfectly, and some less so.” If Aquinas’s sun- 
dry uses of the term “mode” are in fact governed by his existential 
analogy of being, then the question that naturally presents itself is: 
what is the term’s primary meaning? 


H 


The Primary Analogate. I propose that the primary sense of 
Aquinas’s phrase “mode of existing” is the determination as such of a 
individual being’s act of existing. Such a determination constitutes for 
him a limitation of existence in general (esse commune) or existence 
as such (ipsum esse), a “modification” or “qualification” that deter- 
mines it to or proportions it for an individual essence. To see more 
clearly that modes of existing refer primarily to acts of existing, let us 
return briefly to Quaestiones de veritate. 

We have seen that in De veritate question 1, article 1 Aquinas un- 
derstands diverse natures in terms of diverse degrees of being, which 
he in turn correlates with diverse categorical modes of existing. He 
thus relates the genera and species that superadd a nature to the being 





% For citations, see the Subject and Corollary indices (s. v. “Knowl- 
edge”) of my “Four Indices” cited in note 15 above. 

% De substantiis separatis, chap. 8 (Marietti, p. 33 n. 86). Compare Su- 
per libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 22, q. 1, a. 3, ad 2 (from the Lethielleux edi- 
tion, tm. 1, p. 538): “aliter dividiturr aequivocum, analogum et univocum. 
Aequivocum enim dividitur secundum res significata, univocum vero dividi- 
tur secundum diversas differentias; sed analogum dividitur secundum diver- 
sos modos. Unde cum ens praedicetur analogice de decem generibus, dividi- 
tur in ea secundum diversos modos.” 
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to categorical modes of existing that express something about the be- 
ing itself. He goes on, however, to distinguish these special categori- 
cal modes of existing from transcendental modes of being that accom- 
pany every being as a whole. The object of consideration in Aquinas’s 
existential metaphysics—what comes before the intellect first of all 
and is first of all named a being (ens)—is a composite, the entitative 
composite of an individual essence and a distinct act of existing.» It 
becomes clear that the real distinction between a being’s essence and 
its act of existing is at the heart of Aquinas’s modal divisions of being 
in De veritate question 1, article 1 when he states that the term “be- 
ing” originates with the individual thing’s act of existing: “[B]eing 
[ens] is taken from the act of existing [ab actu essendi], but the name 
of a thing expresses the being’s quiddity or essence.” 

Thus whereas the quidditative divisions of being according to 
genera and species follow upon the essences of beings, the categori- 
cal divisions of being according to modes of existing follow upon their 
acts of existing, while the transcendental properties of being follow 
upon the being taken as a whole, embracing both its essence and its 
existence. As the name “being” is taken from the act of existing, so 
the various modes of being are taken from diverse acts of existing. 
Ultimately, not only categorical modes of existing but all modes of be- 
ing are predicated in one view or other of a being’s act of existing: a 
being is called a being because it has an act of existing; a being is 
called a substance because it has its act of existing in itself and not in 
something else; it is a thing because it has existence conformed to a 
quiddity or essence; it is one because it has an undivided act of exist- 





3 Aquinas denies that there can be any direct intellectual apprehension 
of material singulars; but he nonetheless holds that there is an intellectual 
conception of the individual being or supposit. See Summa theologiae I, q. 
30, a. 4; II, q. 17, aa. 1 and 2; Quaestiones de quolibet, ql. 2, q. 2,a.2. The 
reader should note that I follow the line of Thomistic interpretation that 
takes Aquinas to assert a real and necessary distinction between essence and 
existence in every finite being. For comments and citations of other lines of 
interpretation, see Wippel, “Unreceived Act is Unlimited,” 534-5; for treat- 
ments of primary texts, see his Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1984), 107-62. 

3% Quaestiones de veritate, q. 1, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 1, p. 5, I. 187-9); com- 
pare ad 3. See also Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 25, q. 1, a. 4, and In 
Metaphysicam commentaria, bk. 4, Ic. 2. 
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ing; and so on. Each of these articulations of a being’s act of existing 
Thomas Aquinas will call a mode of existing. He holds in fact that “the 
mode of existing of things is manifold.”9” 

In the first article of question 21, Aquinas takes up the theme of 
the division of being for a second time in the De veritate, and ex- 
pressly establishes the term “mode” as a term of distinction based on 
the individual existence of things. In doing so he argues that the cate- 
gories constitute modes of universal being. These modes are determi- 
nations intrinsic to being itself that divide it without adding to it from 
without. As he will later write in the Summa theologiae, the limitation 
of being is necessarily based on being itself (that is, on negations of 
being), unlike the division of a genus by extrinsic differences. Using 
the term “mode” is Aquinas’s way of trying to formulate such an intrin- 
sic diversification of being through correlative negations. He thus 
makes his own the Platonic and Aristotelian strategy of replying to 
Parmenides by dividing being from within by relativity, otherness, or 
contrariety.™ 

It is crucial to see that Aquinas’s reasoning in question 21, article 
1 of the Quaestiones de veritate is analogical, that he outlines divi- 
sions in the order of essence as a propaedeutic to reasoning analogi- 
cally about divisions in the order of existence. To argue that the tran- 
scendental “good” does not add anything to the transcendental 
“being,” Aquinas begins by distinguishing three ways in which one es- 
sence can be added to another essence. 

In the first way, what is added is outside of the essence of the 
thing to which it is added, in the way that “white” adds to “body.” 





37 “Est autem multiplex modus essendi rerum”; Summa theologiae I, q. 
12, a. 4 (tm. 4, p. 120). Aquinas’s use of the singular here may at first seem 
odd. It suggests to me a transcendental notion of existential distinction. Just 
as we might assert that “being is multiple” to affirm that there are many be- 
ings, so Aquinas affirms that “the way in which things exist is multiple” to af- 
firm that there are multiple determinations of existence. 

%8 “Therefore in being, by reason of its commonness, it is the case that 
the privation of being is based in being, which is not the case in privations of 
special forms, such as sight or whiteness or any other of this sort.” It is note- 
worthy that Aquinas makes this statement in response to an objection con- 
cerning the opposition of the transcendentals unum and multitudo. See 
Summa theologiae 1, q. 11, a 2 (tm. 4, p. 110). 

%1 discuss this strategy further at notes 71-3 below. 

 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 592, 1L. 90-4). 
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The key point here is that the receiver altogether lacks what it re- 
ceives. In the second way, what is added is added by contracting or 
determining that to which it is added, as “man” adds something to “an- 
imal”: “‘animal’ is contracted through ‘man’ because that which is de- 
terminately and actually contained in the definition of man is con- 
tained implicitly and as it were potentially in the definition of animal.” 
Aquinas specifies that this addition by contraction or determination in 
the case of “animal” does not mean that there is another thing in 
“man” that is wholly outside the essence of “animal” (that is, added to 
it from without); rather, “the determination in definition of that which 
man is said to add to animal is based on some thing [in aliqua re fun- 
datur].”4 In the third way of adding one thing to another, what is 
added is not based on any thing in reality, for example, when “blind- 
ness” is added to “man”; rather, what is added is added only in thought 
and is a being only of reason. 

Aquinas thus distinguishes between three additions in thought: 
first, the predicational addition to one essence of another essence re- 
ally distinct from it in actuality (as in “white animal”); second, the 
predicational addition to an essence of an intrinsic determination of 
itself, based on actual natures having that essence (as in “rational ani- 
mal”); and third, a predicational addition to the essence of a negation 
of some existing reality (as in “blind animal”). 

When Aquinas applies this analysis of how one essence can be 
predicated of another to the question of what the transcendental 
“good” adds to the transcendental “being,” he moves into the order of 
existence. He begins by making some critical distinctions. First, he 
distinguishes between two senses of being: universal being (ens uni- 
versale) and particular being (ens particulare). He asserts that noth- 
ing can be added from without to being taken universally, although 
there can be additions to being conceived of as “a being”: 

Nothing can add something to universal being in the first way, although 

there could be some addition in this way to some particular being; for 


there is nothing of any nature which is outside the essence of universal 
being, although something may be outside the essence of this being.” 





41 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 592, IL 94-110). 
£2 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 3, pp. 592-3, H. 124-9). 
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This distinction in modes of consideration is crucial for understanding 
the existential metaphysics of Aquinas. It is at the heart of his resolu- 
tion of the Parmenidian challenge to account for the simultaneous 
unity and multiplicity of being. Where Aristotle argues that Par- 
menides was simply wrong, Aquinas states that Parmenides was in 
one way wrong and in another right: if being is considered as it is com- 
mon to all the categories (ens commune), then it is true that being is 
one; but being is not one if it is considered only as it pertains to any 
one category in contradistinction to the others (for example, being as 
substance versus being as quality).“ 

On Aquinas’s account, being can be considered universally and 
unitarily by abstracting from its actual determination to this and that 
particular being or way of being, but in such a way that the conception 
of it implicitly and indeterminately contains everything contained in 
those actual determinations.“ Being can also be considered as entita- 
tively determinate, as distinctly realized in particular beings. In the 
question at hand, De veritate question 21, article 1, in which Aquinas 
draws a parallel between predications of essences and predications of 
categories, “mode” emerges as Aquinas’s key term of distinction for 
the individual existences of things: 


However there are some things that are found to add to being in the sec- 
ond way, since being is contracted according to the ten categories, each 
of which adds something to being: not any accident, nor any difference 
which is outside the essence of being, but a determinate mode of exist- 
ing [determinatum modum essendij, which is based on the very exist- 
ence of the thing [fundatur in ipsa existentia rei].® 





£ See In libros Physicorum, bk. 3, chap. 3, Ic. 5 (tm. 2, p. 114 n. 15); and 
In Metaphysicam, bk. 4, ic. 1 (Marietti, p. 183 n. 540). 

“In Summa theologiae I, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3, and a. 2, ad 3, Aquinas makes a 
parallel distinction between existence considered as such (ipsum esse) and 
existence considered as participated (esse participatum), stating that exist- 
ence as such does contain within itself all other perfections (which do not 
and cannot add anything to being), but existence as it is received and formal 
(ipsum esse ut receptum et formale) does not contain all the perfections of 
being. 

45 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 1 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 593, IL 129-36). 
Note that the meaning of this passage is much clarified by the Leonine edi- 
tion’s correction of ipsa existentia rei in lieu of ipsa essentia rei; compare 
Quaestiones disputatae, 9th ed., rev. (Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1953), tm. 1, 
vol. 1, p. 376. 
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Aquinas is drawing an analogy between determination in the order of 
existence and determination in the order of essence. Just as a genus 
is contracted by specific differences to actually determinate species 
that it contains implicitly and indeterminately, so being taken univer- 
sally is contracted by determinate modes of existing to categorical di- 
visions intrinsic to it. Further, just as the determination of a genus to 
a species is based on the natures of real individual things, so the de- 
termination of being according to a category is based on real individ- 
ual existence: fundatur in ipsa existentia rei. It is moreover crucial 
to understand that for Aquinas to say that categorically determinate 
modes of existing are based on the existence of things means pre- 
cisely that these modes are not reducible to the essences of things. 
They are modes precisely of existing, modes of the participated exist- 
ence of individual being. 

In the following reply to an objection in the Summa theologiae, 
Aquinas makes an interesting epexegetical remark about his existen- 
tial terminology: 

[E]xistence itself is of all things the most perfect, for it is related to all 

things as act. For nothing has actuality except insofar as it is, and there- 

fore existence itself is the actuality of all things and even of the forms 
themselves. ... For when I speak of the existence of man or of horse or 


of any other thing, existence itself is considered formally and as re- 
ceived, and not that to which existence belongs. 


The “when I speak” of this last sentence signals that Aquinas is con- 
sciously employing singular terminology. In contradistinction either 
to the being or to the essence to which the existence pertains, 
Aquinas will refer to a thing’s qualitatively distinct existence, to its ex- 
istence as modified and thus susceptible of being considered formale 
et receptum.*” 

Therefore, even though the thing’s mode of existing accords with 
the form or essence, it is not reducible to it. The existence of a man or 





46 Summa theologiae I, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3 (tm. 4, p. 50). 

47 Compare this to Aristotle’s analogical extension of the term “quality” 
to substance: “Yet species and genus do not merely indicate quality, like the 
term ‘white’; . . . but species and genus determine the quality with reference 
to a substance: they signify substance qualitatively differentiated.” See Cate- 
goriae, trans. E. M. Edghill, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard 
McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941), 5.38b15-23. 
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of a horse, or else the existence proper to human or equine essence, 
can be considered formally, as modified existence.48 Thus the con- 
cept of a mode should not be reduced to any of the various principles 
of being—essence, form, or matter —nor they reduced to it. Rather, a 
finite mode of existing should be understood as the qualification of ex- 
istence that is necessary to its union with these principles. To be in 
composition with essence, whether with a pure form or a material 
composite, existence must be modified, determined to a certain kind 
of existence. There is not for Aquinas a parceling out of portions of 
common existence to this or that. Rather, the existence of a horse is 
precisely an equine existence, proportionate to equine essence: finite, 
substantial, material, and so forth. Aquinas asserts the need of such a 
proportion in any unity in difference: “[T]here is required a proportion 
of the object to the knowing power, just as of the active [principle] to 
the passive, and of a perfection to the perfectible.”“ With respect to 
the relation between a finite being’s essence and its existence, I share 
Maritain’s approbation of H. Diepen’s formulation that “the act of ex- 
isting is of itself perfectly adapted and accommodated to the essence 
which is its formal principle; so perfectly that it can be joined to no 
other essence in the actuation of the latter.” 

On the other hand, I disagree with Maritain’s approbation of the 
commentary tradition that sees a mode as a pure terminus in the order 
of essence, the closing off of the essence that allows it to take posses- 
sion of its existence.=! On the contrary, I propose that it is a pure 





48 For such a use of the adjective “modified” by Aquinas, see note 76 be- 
low. 

49 Summa theologiae I, q. 88, a. 1, ad 3 (tm. 5, p. 366). 

50 Jacques Maritain, “On the Notion of Subsistence,” Appendix 4 in Dis- 
tinguish to Unite or The Degrees of Knowledge, trans. G. B. Phelan (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959), 434 n. 1; compare H. Diepen, “La cri- 
tique du Baslieme selon saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue thomiste 50 (1950): 
115 and 304. 

5l In Existence and the Existent (New York: Pantheon Books, 1948), 
Maritain follows Cajetan and John of St. Thomas in distinguishing subsis- 
tence from essence and existence both; he describes subsistence as the ter- 
mination in the order of essence of a given nature, allowing it to take posses- 
sion of the act of existing for which it is created and which transcends it (p. 
64). I would argue, rather, that subsistence, as a mode of existing, pertains to 
the act of existing, which confers upon the essence the perfection of subsist- 
ing. For another interpretation, see Owens, Elementary Christian Meta- 
physics, 152. 
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terminus in the order of existence, the qualification of an act of exist- 
ing that determines it to and for an individual essence. Things do not 
take possession of existence; they receive it from the creator. The ter- 
mination that any essence requires is its completion by an act of exist- 
ing proper to it, by which it is actually constituted the individual es- 
sence of a complete being. In the course of discussing persons, for 
example, Aquinas writes: “Existence pertains to the very constitution 
of the person, and in this respect has the formality of a limit. Thus the 
unity of the person requires the unity of a complete and personal ex- 
istence as such.”™ 

A mode of existing is not reducible to essence itself or existence 
itself, but nor is it a tertium quid. It is a pure terminus in the order of 
existence, expressive of the intrinsic relation between an individual 
essence and its correlatively and constitutively proper act of existing. 
The mode of the being’s substance, nature, essence, or form is in po- 
tency what its mode of existing is in act, and in accord with the prior- 
ity of act over potency, mode pertains first to the thing’s existence 
and secondarily to its essence. The mutual accommodation of a be- 
ing’s essence and its existence entailed for its constitution derives ul- 
timately from the act whereby the creator creates the being, the enti- 
tative composite of essence and existence. In the passage from 
chapter 8 of the De substantiis separatis quoted earlier, Aquinas uses 
the verb convenio to speak of the adaptation of existence to natures, 
and the verb adapto to speak of the adaptation of a thing to its proper 
mode of existence. This mutual proportion is the prerequisite of the 
composition of an essence with its proper existence. It constitutes 
the mode of the thing and is the measure of its creation. 

In his discussion of relative nonbeing, John F. Wippel criticizes 
interpreters of Aquinas who would reduce essence to a mode of exist- 
ence understood as a limitation devoid of content, prime among these 
being W. E. Carlo. I agree with Wippel on the necessity for a defi- 
nite or specific principle of reception for existence, namely a really 





82 «Nam esse pertinet ad ipsam constitutionem personae: et sic quantum 
ad hoc se habet in ratione termini. Et ideo unitas personae requirit unitatem 
ipsius esse completi et personalis”; Summa theologiae II, q. 19, a. 1, ad 4 
(tm. 11, p. 242). 

53 Quoted at note 29 above. 
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distinct essence. I agree with him against Carlo that an essence can- 
not be reduced to the limitation or specification itself of an act of ex- 
istence, and that the limitation or specification of existence cannot be 
effected without a really diverse essence. I nonetheless would grant 
to Carlo that Aquinas thematizes the limitation or specification as 
such of an act of existing, irreducible to the essence itself or even to 
the mode of the essence. In short, I say that if essence is not reducible 
to a limitation of existence, neither is a limitation of existence identi- 
cal with an essence. Rather, the mode of a thing’s act of existing ac- 
cords with or is proportioned to the mode of its essence. The mode of 
the thing itself is this proportion or relation between its essence and 
its act of existing. 

Jam arguing that a mode of existing is the specific determination 
of an act of existing necessary to its composition with a particular es- 
sence. I maintain that Aquinas uses the term modus to name the spec- 
ification itself that an act of existing has as constituted in relation to 
an individual essence and as proper to the finite being of which they 
are the principles. The measure or proportion of an essence and of 
its existence is prior not in time but in the order of the creator’s 





54 See “Thomas Aquinas on the Distinction and Derivation of the Many 
from the One: A Dialectic Between Being and Nonbeing,” Review of Meta- 
physics 38 (1985): 585-90. Compare W. E. Carlo: “Essence is not something 
extrinsic to existence which limits and determines it . . . but essence is rather 
the place where existence stops. ... There is nothing in an existent which is 
not existence. Essence is the intrinsic limitation of esse, the crystallization of 
existence, bordered by nothingness. This is why Aquinas can speak of es- 
sence as nonbeing. This is why it is not so much created but rather con-cre- 
ated. This is why it is a coexistent rather than an existent”; The Ultimate Re- 
ducibility of Essence to Existence in Existential Metaphysics (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1966), 103-4. 

55 Pace Carlo: “This is what we mean when we say that essence is the in- 
trinsic limitation of existence. It is not that which limits esse, it is the limita- 
tion of esse; it is not that which receives, determines and specifies esse, it is 
the very specification itself of existence”; The Ultimate Reducibility of Es- 
sence, 104. The reader can infer from my formulations that although I hold to 
the necessity of a real diversity of essence and existence, I nonethelss take is- 
sue with the common formulation that essence limits existence. Aquinas, 
rather, almost always makes this assertion in the passive voice: existence is 
limited according to essence. Wippel defends the common formulation at 
length in “Thomas Aquinas and the Axiom that Unreceived Act is Unlimited.” 
My disagreement with his readings are beyond the scope of this article and 
matter for another, projected article. 
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intention, constituting the very possibility of finite being. A partici- 
pated existence and its proportionate essence are not and cannot be 
limited before being joined. Rather their proportion is prior to their 
composition in the intention of the creative agent which orders them 
to one another and proportionately limits them to one another in cre- 
ating the being of which they are the principles. This colimitation is 
the prerequisite of their being the composite principles of a complete 
being.’ The finite being is what the creator creates; its individual es- 
sence and determinate existence are cocreated and determined to one 
another in its creation. 

The term modus belongs to Aquinas’s metaphysics of existence. 
He holds that the existence of each individual thing is unique, so that 
“the perfection of one thing cannot exist in another according to the 
determinate existence that it had in that thing.”5’ It is the diversity of 
the supposit, the complete individual being, that “makes other” abso- 
lutely—Aquinas asserts that diversity of nature does not suffice to do 
so: 

“Other” [aliud] means diversity of substance. However not only the na- 

ture, but also the supposit is called substance, as is said in Book V of the 

Metaphysics. And so diversity of nature does not suffice to call some- 

thing other simply, unless there be diversity according to supposit. But 


diversity of nature “makes other” [only] in a certain respect, namely ac- 
cording to nature, if there is no diversity of supposit.™ 





56 Compare Summa theologiae I, q. 45, a. 4 (tm. 4, p. 468): “Existing per- 
tains properly to that which has existence, that is, what is subsisting by its 
own existence. However forms and accidents and other things of this sort 
are not called beings as though they themselves exist, but because by them 
something exists . . . and so they ought to be called cocreated rather than cre- 
ated. Properly speaking subsisting things are what are created.” This analy- 
sis holds for a thing’s essence and its act of existing as for any form or acci- 
dent. Compare Quaestiones de potentia, q. 3, a. 1, ad 17 (Marietti, tm. 2, p. 
41): “In giving existence God at the same time produces that which receives 
existence.” 

57 Quaestiones de veritate, q. 2, a. 2 (tm. 22, vol. 1, p. 44, ll 184-6). Com- 
pare Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 8, q. 5, a. 2, ag. 2 (Lethielleux, tm. 1, 
p. 227): “cum unius rei sit unicum esse”; Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 
35, q. 1, a. 4 (Lethielleux, tm. 1, p. 819): “unum esse non est nisi in una re”; 
Quaestiones de potentia, q. 7, a. 3 (Marietti, tm. 2, p. 198): “esse uniuscu- 
jusque rei est ei proprium et distinctum ab esse cujuslibet alterius rei”; 
Summa theologiae MI, q. 17, a. 2 (tm. 11, p. 222): “quia impossibile est quod 
unius rei non sit unum esse.” 

583 Summa theologiae Il, q. 17, a. 1, ad 7 (tm. 11, p. 220). 
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The distinctions of both essential and accidental differences are ac- 
tual only in virtue of the determinate existence of a real supposit, of a 
complete and actually distinct individual being. Aquinas’s use of the 
term “mode” to refer to this ultimate determination and primary dis- 
tinction of being, namely the distinction of a real individual being, is 
his primary use of the term. He thus asserts that God gives to each 
creature its own proper mode of existing, is in each one according to 
its proper mode, and knows the proper mode of each.® Indeed, we 
have seen that Aquinas applies this term of existential distinction to 
God himself: “[I]t is the proper mode of existing of God alone that he 
be his own subsisting existence.” Aquinas does not speak of the 
mode of infinity, or of creatureliness, or of materiality; he speaks of in- 
finite or finite modes of existing, material or spiritual modes of exist- 
ing, substantial or accidental modes of existing, and so forth. The 
modes of existing are for Aquinas the modes of existing of things. 





© “Thomas Aquinas’s definition of an individual could not be clearer. 
There are, he says, two elements in the ratio or notion of an individual: one is 
that an individual is a being in actuality, and the other is that it is undivided in 
itself, but divided from all else”; Kevin White, “Individuation in Aquinas’s Su- 
per Boetium De Trinitate, Q. 4,” American Catholic Philosophical Quar- 
terly 69, no. 4 (1995): 1; for the requirement of actuality, White cites Super li- 
bros Sententiarum, bk. 4, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, qa. 3, ad 3. The unity of the supposit 
or complete entity accordingly derives from its existence: “sed esse est id in 
quo fundatur unitas suppositi”; Quaestiones quodlibetales, ql. 9, q. 2, ad 2 
(Marietti, p. 181). It is in virtue of the distinct act of existence by which a na- 
ture exists simply that any other accidental perfections can accrue to it. See 

tiones quodlibetales, ql. 9, a. 2; Summa theologiae I, q. 17, a. 2 (tm. 
11, p. 222); and Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 35, q. 1, a. 4 (Lethielleux, 
tm. 1, p. 819). 

8 “Although he gives existence to all creatures in general, nevertheless 
he gives to each creature a proper mode of existing; and thus insofar as he is 
in all things by his essence, presence, and power, he is found to be in differ- 
ent things differently and in each according to its proper mode”; Quaestiones 
de veritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad 8 (tm. 22, vol. 2, p. 337, IL 290-6). Compare Super 
libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 38, q. 1, a. 2 (Lethielleux, tm. 1, p. 901): “God 
does not only know the thing, but the proper mode of the thing; he knows 
therefore that there are diverse modes in diverse things.” See also a. 3. 

61 See Summa. theologiae I, q. 12, a. 4, quoted in note 27 above. 
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Aquinas’s Need for a New Term of Distinction. The notion of a 
mode first emerges as a metaphysical rubric when form is not taken 
for granted in the consideration of being but rather is relativized by a 
more ultimate act, namely the act of existing. One can see this relativ- 
izing of form in Aquinas’s reasoning in the De substantiis separatis 
concerning the meaning of nonbeing: 


If by saying “nonbeing” [non ens] I only exclude existing actually [esse 
in actu], then form considered in itself is nonbeing but participates in 
existence [esse participans]. If however “nonbeing” not only excludes 
actually existing but also the act or form by which anything participates 
in existence, then matter is nonbeing; furthermore, a subsisting form is 
not nonbeing but is an act, which is the form, participating in the ulti- 
mate act, which is existence. 
There is for Aquinas a sense of being more ultimate than form and in 
terms of which form must be understood, namely existence. None- 
theless, it is critical to understand that in this Thomistic metaphysical 
shift, form is not swallowed up in existence. J maintain that it is a se- 
rious misinterpretation to understand a Thomistic modus essendi as a 
theoretical substitute for or successor to Aristotelian form, or even as 
a way of understanding form or essence within a metaphysics of exist- 
ence.® Existence is received in and limited to anything according to 
its mode. The mode of a thing’s form, essence, or nature is that es- 
sence’s proportionate capacity for existence, its distinct possibility 
for a participation in and articulation of the intrinsically infinite per- 
fection of existence. The mode of an essence is that according to 
which existence of a particular degree or quality is due to it. It is for 
this reason that actual beings can be measured against the mode 
proper to their form, essence, or nature: “[FJor according to the mode 
in which [something] is complete in its act is the mode of the magni- 
tude of its power.”® 
The mode according to which a form, nature, or essence partici- 
pates existence is intrinsic to it. In this sense, form is not any more 
questionable for Aquinas than it was for the ancients. Form as the an- 
swer to the question about being different remains ultimate. Form be- 





€ De substantiis separatis, chap. 8 (tm. 40, p. DB, Il. 236-44). 
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comes questionable in the Thomistic purview only as the ultimate an- 
swer to the question about actually being. When Aquinas 
contextualizes the Aristotelian assertions about form, which he ac- 
cepts, with the assertion that form as act does not exhaust existence, 
which is the actuality itself of all acts, he extends the purview of meta- 
physics. He also thereby generates a new set of questions. The an- 
cients, for example, asked how a unitary form is multiplied. Aquinas 
must ask of existence not only how it is multiplied but also diversified, 
and integrate this question and a response with the former question 
and response. 

To speak of the mode of existing proper to a specific form, or else 
of an individual form’s mode of existing, is to make the problem of the 
one and the many, the same and the other, refer to existence first and 
to form secondarily and derivatively. To speak of how the one perfec- 
tion of existence is realized in many subjects according to manifold 
modes is to speak about something different from, albeit not unrelated 
to, how one form comes to exist in many individuals or to different 





83 This opinion is a common one, although I know of no comprehensive 
or systematic study of the term “mode” to support it: “The being and truth of 
material realities is rehabilitated by an Aristotelian form become a Thomistic 
modus essend.”; R. J. Henle, Saint Thomas and Platonism (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1956), 318. “The modes of being to which St. Aquinas refers 
[ST, I-I, 85, 4c; De Ver., XXI, 6, ad 5m] are finite essences in general, both ac- 
cidental and substantial, insofar as essences are limitations of being”; Owens, 
Elementary Christian Metaphysics, 152 n. 13. “[L]a notion de modus est 
caractéristique de l'inégalité formelle. Elle traduit très exactement cette di- 
versité purement qualitative à l'intérieur d'une unité non univoque”; L.-B. Gei- 
ger, La participation dans la philosophie de s. Thomas d'Aquin, 242. “In 
contrast, every act other than the act of existing, that is, every form or quiddi- 
tative act, is an act limited of itself [De pot. 7,3, resp.] insofar as it is, primor- 
dially, a creative idea of a certain mode of being [De ver. 3,2,ad 6; ST I, 
15,2c]”; Francis J. Kovach, “St. Thomas Aquinas: The Limitation of Potency 
by Act,” in Atti Dell’VIII Congresso Tomistico Internazionale (Vatican City: 
Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1982), 5:405. “[T]he species, and especially the in- 
dividuals, are considered no longer on a purely logical level but rather as 
modes of being in concrete reality”; Cornelio Fabro, “The Intensive Herme- 
neutics of Thomistic Philosophy,” Review of Metaphysics 27 (1974): 485. 

64 “[E]sse enim recipitur in aliquo secundum modum ipsius, et ideo ter- 
minatur, sicut et quaelibet alia forma, quae de se communis est, et secundum 
quod recipitur in aliquo, terminatur ad illud”; Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 
1, d 8, q. 2, a. 1 CLethielleux, tm. 1, p. 202). 

& Summa. contra gentiles I, chap. 43 (tm. 18, p. 124, Il. al-42). 
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degrees. Thus, the Aristotelian assertion that form is the principle of 
difference remains as ultimate for Aquinas as for Aristotle as replies 
to the original queries. However, with the horizon of existence under- 
stood as the ultimate and formally infinite act, the diversity of the 
forms themselves must be explained in terms of the transcendental 
participation of all finite entity and principles of entity in the universal 
perfection of existence as well as in the infinite subsisting existence 
of God, the universal cause of finite existence. 

If form is the ultimate principle of quidditative difference, then 
mode is for Aquinas a transcendental concept of existential differ- 
ence: difference in the sense of the distinction as such of acts of exist- 
ing, which in any being but God require a formal principle of recep- 
tion for their determination and distinction. Aquinas uses the term 
“mode” analogically to express the manifold diversity of existence. 
He can thus use the term to express difference not only among beings, 
and among kinds of beings and ways of being, but also between un- 
created subsisting being and created beings, where the difference is 
not one of form and form but of form and absence of form, for the 
very absence of a duality of essence and existence distinguishes the 
divine existence from all other existence. 

By calling modus Aquinas’s transcendental term of existential 
distinction, we guard against a reduction of the notion to that of mea- 
sure of existence. With respect to a creature, its mode of existing is 
the determination of its act of being in both senses of that word: it is a 
limitation of the fullness of existence, and at the same time an articu- 
lation, a determination of existence to some kind of being and way of 
existing. Understanding modes of existing as modifications of exist- 
ence on an analogy with quality rather than as measures of existence 
on an analogy with quantity is more consonant with Aquinas’s existen- 
tial metaphysics and its adverbial discourse. 

Even though the Latin word modus more commonly means 
“way” than “measure,” the tendency of commentators is to look to the 
second sense for a metaphysical analogue.® The notion of measures 
of existence seems to accord with the Neoplatonic notion of degrees 
of being. Moreover this notion seems to find textual support in 
Aquinas’s explications of the Augustinian triplet modus, species, et 
ordo in terms of the scriptural triplet mensura, pondus, et ordo.® 
However, I think that such ad litteram discussions should take sec- 
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ond place to his frequent use of the term ex professo. Furthermore, I 
think that the secondary sense of measure should be interpreted in 
light of the primary sense of “way.” On this interpretation, “mode of 
existing” for Aquinas means measure more in the sense of proportion 
than of quantity or degree. An essence’s existence is measured in the 
sense of being proportioned to it. 

This interpretation can even find textual support in some of 
Aquinas’s ad litteram discussions of Augustine’s use of mode in the 
sense of measure. Thus in his consideration in the Summa theologiae 
of whether the formality (ratio) of good consists, as Augustine says, in 
mode, species, and order, Aquinas identifies the mode of a form as the 
commensuration of its principles required for its perfection: 

[For] something to be perfect and good, it is necessary that it have a 
form, the things which are prerequisite for it, and the things which fol- 
low upon it. Prerequisite for a form is the determination or commensu- 
ration of its principles, whether of the material ones, or of the ones that 
effect it, and this is signified through mode; thus is it said that the mea- 
sure preestablishes the mode. 


We have here a notion of mode as measure in the sense of a prerequi- 
site commensuration or proportion. “Nothing can receive what is 





6 An extreme case of this is Carlo: “The ultimate reducibility of essence 
to esse provides a natural, intrinsic proportion between essence and esse. If 
essence is a mode of esse, then the essence varies with the degree, or to put it 
crudely, the amount of esse. Essences are as it were quanta of existence. 
There is therefore no need of an artificial adaptation or accommodation of 
essence and esse as reciprocal causes, related as metal to mold or the mter- 
locking pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. Such a proportion flows naturally from the 
very structure of being, intrinsic to esse”; The Ultimate Reducibility, 102 n. 
2. The converse of Carlo’s reduction of essence to modes of existence is a re- 
duction by other commentators of modes of existence to essence; see note 63 
above. I maintain that both reductions are betrayals of Aquinas’s existential 
insight, namely, that the very possibility of finite being and multiplicity of be- 
ing requires a duality within being of essence and existence. 

87 See Summa. theologiae I, q. 45, a. 7 (tm. 4, p. 476); compare Quaes- 
tiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 6 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 608), and Summa theologiae I, 
q. 5, a. 5 (tm. 4, p. 63). Of principal interest here for the interpretation of 
Aquinas’s exegesis of this triplet is that he consistently associates the term 
modus with existence in contradistinction precisely to species as denoting 
form. See, for example Quaestiones de veritate, q. 21, a. 6, s.c. 4 (tm. 22, vol. 
3, p. 608, IL 93-5); q. 21, a. 6, ad 3 (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 609, IL 164-70); and q. 21, a. 
6, so. (tm. 22, vol. 3, p. 609, IL 1388-48). 

88 Summa theologiae I, q. 5, a. 5 (tm. 4, p. 63). 
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beyond its measure.” A form’s mode predetermines the existence it 
is capable of receiving; its mode expresses the determination and 
commensuration of its principles that it requires to exist. When God 
creates a complete being, he causes the existence of the creature in 
accord with and simultaneously with its essence. A thing’s existence 
has a mode in accord with its form. A thing’s mode is, together with 
the formality of its species and its order to its end, constitutive of its 
existence and goodness.” 

It is true that Aquinas often invokes the quantitative analogy of- 
fered by Aristotle between the hierarchy of forms and the order of 
numbers. However, there is implicit in this comparison the all- 
important disanalogy that what is added in the case of forms to yield a 
new species is not the same each time, as the unit is added each time 
to yield a new number, but rather what is added are increasingly no- 
ble and qualitatively per se diverse perfections. In the following pas- 
sage of his commentary on the Liber de causis, Aquinas reduces the 
Aristotelian principles of quidditative gradation to the possession or 
privation of irreducibly diverse formal differences: 


{T]hings that differ formally differ according to a certain contrariety: for 
contrariety is difference according to form, as the Philosopher says in 
Book X of the Metaphysics. However in the case of contraries, there is 
always one more excellent and one less excellent, as is said in book I of 
the Physics. And this is the case because the first contrariety is priva- 
tion and possession, as is said in Book X of the Metaphysics. And for 
this reason in Book VI of the Metaphysics the Philosopher says that the 
forms of things are like numbers, which are diversified in kind by the 
addition of one upon another.”! 


I propose that Aquinas saw that the contrariety of possession and pri- 
vation asserted as necessary by Aristotle in the hierarchy of forms ex- 
tends with analogical and equal necessity to the order of existence: 
there cannot be diversity without contrariety.” In his existential ac- 
count of diversity in his commentary on Boethius’s De trinitate, 





© “(Nihil potest recipere ultra mensuram suam”; Super libros Senten- 
tiarum, bk. 1, d. 8, q. 1, a. 2 (Lethielleux, tm. 1, p. 197). 

T Summa theologiae I, q. 5, a. 5, ad 2 (tm. 4, p. 63). 

T In Librum de causis, lc. 4 (Marietti, pp. 249-50 n. 115). 

7 On Aquinas’s derivation of diversity and plurality from the contrariety 
between being and nonbeing, see his Super Boetium De trinitate, q. 4, a. 1. 
For a close reading of this text, see John F. Wippel, “Thomas Aquinas on the 
Distinction and Derivation of the Many from the One,” 563-90. 
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Aquinas reduces the Aristotelian contrariety of having and not having 

perfections to a more primary contrariety of being and nonbeing: 
It is not possible for being to be divded from being insofar as it is being; 
for nothing is divided from being except nonbeing. And therefore this 
being is not divided from that being unless it is because there is included 
in this being the negation of that being. . .. Therefore, just as a being is 
immediately discovered to be one insofar as it is undivided, so too the 
plurality of prior and simple things is discovered immediately after the 
division of being and non being. The notion of diversity follows on this 
plurality inasmuch as there remains in it the force of its cause, namely 
the opposition of being and nonbeing.” 


For Aquinas, the absolute diversity of the simple differentiae that con- 
stitute the species of the hierarchy of natures reduces to a contrariety 
of being and nonbeing (ens et non ens). Each simple being imitates 
the first cause in a different way by being like it in one way and not be- 
ing like it in another way. Each has within itself as a consequence 
both the negation of the first cause’s infinite mode of being and the ne- 
gation of every other being’s finite mode of being. The same opposi- 
tion or contrariety of being and nonbeing that obtains among com- 
plete beings and their constitutive differences obtains within each 
being between its essence and existence. Essence is the principle of 
partial negation that makes possible the diversification or “modifica- 
tion” of existence. According to Aquinas, existence as such could not 
be diversified without essence as a contrary principle of differential 
negation.” Aquinas uses the term “mode” precisely to thematize these 
diversifications of existence. 

The various kinds of determination treated in Aquinas’s thought 
are necessary to a creationist metaphysics in which God is one with 
his existence and it is impossible that there be more than one unpar- 
ticipated existence.” For God to create is for him to cause an act of 





B Sancti Thomae de Aquino Exposition super librum Boethii de trini- 
tate, ed. Bruno Decker (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955), pp. 185-6, IL 5-8, 23-4, and 
1-3. 

% This theme well exceeds the scope of this paper. For a resume of rele- 
vant texts, see John F. Wippel, “Metaphysics,” in the Cambridge Companion 
to Thomas Aquinas, ed. Norman Kretzmann and Eleonore Stump (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993). 

T See, for example, Super libros Sententiarum, bk. 1, d. 8, q. 2, a 1; 
Quaestiones quodlibetales, ql. 3, q. 8, a. 1; Quaestiones de potentia, q. 7, a. 2, 
ad 3; De spiritualibus creaturis, a. 1; In librum Boétii De hebdomadibus ex- 
positio, lc. 2; Super librum De causis expositio, le. 4. 
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existing according to a mode determined by his creative idea, a mode 
that is both an articulation and a limitation: “For the very fact that the 
creature has a substance modified and limited shows that it is from 
some principle.” The same creaturely mode that expresses the crea- 
ture’s deficiency relative to the unqualified perfection of its infinite 
source enunciates also its proper perfection within the created whole, 
a whole which is a better expression of the infinite source for all its di- 
verse beings and manifold modes of existing.” The proper modes of 
existing of things that distinguish creatures from one another are 
moreover preeminently attributable to their principle according to a 
unique divine mode: “[W]hatever of perfection is in any creature, 
wholly preexists and is contained in God according to an eminent 
mode.” 

The term “mode” belongs to the metaphysical account of the ar- 
ticulation of existence and primarily to the articulation of an individ- 
ual thing’s existence: 

[E]very existence is according to some form: and therefore according to 

every existence of a thing, there follows upon it a mode, species, and or- 


der; such that a man has a species, mode, and order, insofar as he is a 
man; and similarly, insofar as he is white, he has a mode, species, and 





76“Nam hoc ipsum quod creatura habet substantiam modificatam et fini- 
tam, demonstrat quod sit a quodam principio”; Summa theologiae I, q. 93, a. 
6 (tm. 5, p. 407). Although we have seen Aquinas apply the term modus to di- 
vine being, he will sometimes use the term in treatments of creation and par- 
ticipation to contradistinguish the finite being of creatures from the infinity 
of the Creator: “Quolibet enim alio nomine determinatur aliquis modus sub- 
stantiae rei; sed hoc nomen QUI EST, nullum modum essendi determinat, 
sed se habet indeterminate ad omnes, et ideo nominat ipsum pelagius sub- 
stantiae infinitum”; Summa theologiae I, q. 13, a. 11 (tm. 4, p. 162). Such for- 
mulations, however, are uncommon. With respect to analogical discourse 
about God, they may be seen as part of the via negativa, in which the notion 
of determination is purged of the limitation it connotes when said of any fi- 
nite act of existence. However, one must deny of God not only the finite de- 
termination of created being but also the infinite indetermination of matter 
and of mere possibility. Thus in the via eminentiae, the term “mode,” 
purged of the connotation of limitation, is used by Aquinas to attribute to 
God actuality, distinction from creatures, and a unique determination to infi- 
nite subsistence. See Quaestiones quodlibetales, ql. 7, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1. 

7 On the greater perfection of the creation for the multiplicity and diver- 
sity of beings, see Summa theologiae I, q. 47, aa. 1-2. For a treatment of this 
theme in Aquinas’s writings, see Oliva Blanchette, The Perfection of the Uni- 
verse According to Aquinas: A Teleological Cosmology (University Park, 
Penn.: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992). 

78 Summa theologiae I, q. 14, a 6 (tm. 4, p. 176). 
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order; and insofar as he is virtuous, and insofar as he is knowing, and ac- 
cording to all the things which are said of him.” 


It is precisely because there is a mode consequent upon every kind of 
created good as well as upon every being that the term “mode” admits 
of such universal and various application. The term is flexible, not 
because it is so indefinite, but rather because it is so precise. Aquinas 
will use it to name the entitative distinction of whatever is being con- 
sidered, whether it be Socrates as distinct from Plato, man as distinct 
from horse, a substance as distinct from an accident, subsistence as 
distinct from inherence, material being as distinct from immaterial, 
the good as distinct from the true, the creator as distinct from the 
creature, and so on. In every case, what is signified is the distinction 
of the thing with a view to its proper actuality, that is, to its existence. 

In sum, in the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas the account of the 
whole of being in terms of essential differences has its necessary com- 
plement in an account of it in terms of distinctions of existence. The 
modes of being are the ways of having existence, and so are the ways 
in which, in reply to Parmenides, Thomas Aquinas divides being. Such 
divisions of being have God as their ultimate cause: “Therefore just as 
the divine wisdom is the cause of the distinction of things for the sake 
of the perfection of the universe, so too is it the cause of its inequal- 
ity.”*! Ultimately, the diversity of being is due to the first cause’s lim- 
iting the act of existing in accord with his exemplary ideas of finite 
modes of existing, in each instance creating at once, and necessarily 
at once, both the participated act and the potency proportioned to re- 
ceive the act: “In giving existence, God at the same time produces that 
which receives existence.” According to Aquinas, the manifold 
mode of existing of things reduces ultimately to the intention of the 
first being to communicate and represent its goodness in other be- 
ings. 


St. John’s College 





Summa. theologiae I, q. 5, a. 5, ad 3 (tm. 4, p. 63). 

% Summa theologiae I-L, q. 85, a. 4 (tm. 7, p. 114). 

81 Summa theologiae I, q. 47, a. 2 (tm. 4, p. 487). 

8 “Deus simul dans esse, producit id quod esse recipit: et sic non oportet 
quod agat ex aliquo praeexistenti”; Quaestiones de potentia, q. 3, a. 1, ad 17 
(Marietti, tm. 2, p. 41). 

81am grateful for the particular goodness of Kevin White and Jeff Haus 
in commenting on drafts of this paper. 


CATEGORIES, LOGICAL FUNCTIONS, 
AND SCHEMATA IN KANT 


ARTHUR MELNICK 


Ik THE FIRST EDITION TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION of the categories 
Kant does not mention the logical functions of judgment. In the sec- 
ond edition (the B edition) the Deduction can be said to be dominated 
by the logical functions of judgment. A transcendental deduction sup- 
plies a method for showing that pure concepts can have applicability. 
My contention is that the two deductions constitute exactly the same 
method, and so are the exact same deduction. The difference be- 
tween them, rather, is in the characterization of the pure concepts that 
the method is supposed to be a method for. The undifferentiated cate- 
gories of the A edition become the logical functions together with 
their schemata in the B edition. This does not mean that Kant has split 
the A edition notion of categories since the A edition categories are 
equivalent to just the schemata themselves. 

The B edition simply adds the logical functions to the character- 
ization of the pure concepts. The rationale for this addition is that 
Kant’s radically new theory of cognition had so changed the notion of 
judgment or thought that the issue of the relation of judgment, thus 
newly understood, to logical reasoning was called into question. I be- 
lieve the picture I shall present clarifies not only the structure of the B 
edition Deduction, but the nature of the Metaphysical Deduction and 
the Schematism as well. 


I 


We begin with a characterization of the A edition Deduction. In 
the first of what he calls the preparatory sections of the Deduction,! 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of Ilinois, 
105 Gregory Hall, 810 S. Wright Street, Urbana, IL 61801-3611. 

Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (hereafter, “CPR”), ed. Nor- 
man Kemp Smith (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965), 131-8; A98-110. 
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Kant characterizes objective cognition or objective representation as 
cognition that involves a constraint which “prevents our modes of 
knowledge from being haphazard or arbitrary.” Kant holds that this 
constraint cannot be from an object outside our sensible representa- 
tions. I believe that such objects for Kant would have to be repre- 
sented purely conceptually or discursively, a kind of representation 
Kant had allowed in the Inaugural Dissertation but soon after came 
to reject. In any case, Kant locates the constraint, rather, in rules for 
sensible representation. My actual sensible representations or reac- 
tions may be constrained by a rule of how it is proper or legitimate to 
react. This unity of reactions under a rule is equally a necessary unity 
since a rule unifies according to how it is necessary or required to pro- 
ceed. Objective unity, in thus being identified with rule unity, is said 
by Kant to be “nothing other than the formal unity of consciousness” 
or “nothing but the necessary unity of consciousness.” The unity of 
a rule, I suggest, is the unity of apperception.® 

In the second of the preparatory sections of the Deduction,’ Kant 
introduces the idea of one single experience (one and the same gen- 
eral experience®) to which all possible perception belongs. Rules en- 
able us not only to constrain our actual reactions but to extend cogni- 
tion beyond actual experience altogether. Thus, it may have been 
proper to react so-and-so a long time ago (before my birth) even 
though such reaction is beyond my actual experience. Kant is saying 
here that not only do we cognize objectively, but that we cognize a 
world extending way beyond the course of actual experience. All 





2 CPR, 134; A104. 

3 See CPR, 135; A105. 

4 CPR, 135; A105. 

5 CPR, 137; A109. 

ê Kant identifies the unity of apperception with the understanding (see 
CPR, 143; A119) and identifies the understanding (the power of thought) as 
the faculty of rules (see CPR, 147; A126). Kant’s repeated contention that the 
unity of apperception is a necessary unity can thus be understood as the con- 
tention that the form of thought is rule-form (how it is necessary or required 
to react). That is, our cognitions or thoughts are rules, so that the unity of 
our intellectual or cognitive consciousness in regard to the sensible is in 
terms of rules for proper sensible reactions. Thus, without going outside 
sensible representations (appearances), Kant has imported intellectual or 
objective representation into the sensible realm by equating it with rules for 


7 CPR, 138-40; A111-14. 
8 CPR, 138; A110. 
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possible appearances, Kant says, must stand in relation to appercep- 
tion.? That is, my present cognitive ability!° must encompass a set or 
repertoire of rules that together cover the full scope of all proper reac- 
tions (ranging over our “entire sensibility,”"! or over the full reach of 
space and time). This is an utterly central characterization of our cog- 
nitive power for Kant. I shall be suggesting that there is no under- 
standing of Kant’s proofs of substance and causation if one thinks that 
the “functions of synthesis,” as Kant puts it,” pertain basically to other 
possible aspects of one’s actual experience (such as the back side of a 
perceived object) as opposed to possible experience completely be- 
yond actual experience. For Kant, we always cognize even our actual 
experience as situated in a world that extends way beyond it. 

It is in the A Deduction proper" that Kant introduces the produc- 
tive synthesis of imagination.“ If the unity of apperception (rule 
unity) is to encompass all possible (all proper) reaction, it must relate 
to the pure synthesis of imagination. Indeed, it must combine or unify 
that synthesis. Now the synthesis of imagination produces or con- 
structs the pure manifold of space and time. Already in the Aesthetic 
Kant had argued that space and time are constructions. Just as for a 
constructivist in mathematics numbers exist only in constructions 
(say, as termini of proper counting procedures), so too for Kant space 
and time exist only in flowing constructions. His argument, I believe, 
is that continuity is that kind of utter seamlessness of a whole (such as 
a spatial region) which precludes the whole being made up of ele- 
ments. In a flowing construction, such as the producing of a line seg- 
ment, the construction of the whole is prior to the construction of the 
parts that are properly understood as cuts made subsequently to the 
flow. Indeed, I believe that what Kant means by space and time being 
given in pure intuition is that they are, or exist in, flowing 





9 CPR, 139; A111. 

10 Since apperception stands in relation to proper reactions beyond what 
can possibly belong to my personal history, apperception does not refer to 
the idea of a unified subject through various actual experiences. Appercep- 
tion, I suggest, is more closely to be understood as the present cognitive ca- 
pacity that I am (that identifies me as an intellect). 

1 CPR, 139; A111. 

12 CPR, 139; A112. 

13 CPR, 141-8; A116-19. This is the deduction “from above” (starting 
with apperception). I shall not directly consider the deduction “from below” 
that follows since I believe it is essentially the same deduction. 

14 CPR, 142; A118. 
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constructions.!© An example of a temporal construction would be the 
downbeat gestures (flowing constructions) of an orchestra conduc- 
tor, which temper or mark time for the orchestra's playing. I suggest 
now that the synthesis of the productive imagination is exactly such 
flowing construction. That is, the synthesis is not putting an extent of 
space together out of basic elements, but rather generating a spatial 
extent in a flow.!® This is made clear in the B edition Deduction, 
where. Kant characterizes the transcendental act of imagination as a 
“motion . . . of the subject”!” (a flowing construction of the subject). 
The relation of the unity of apperception to the transcendental synthe- 
sis of imagination, now, is that apperception brings construction un- 
der rules for proper constructing. Finally, the way apperception has 
rules encompassing all possible appearances (the full scope of proper 
reactions) is by having rules for all possible spatio-temporal construc- 
tions since all proper reactions take place within the compass of 
space and time constituted by proper constructions.!8 

We now have all the elements of Kant’s account of what cogni- 
tion is. Cognition is the capacity to form rules for the full propriety of 
spatio-temporal construction and thereby for the full propriety of em- 
pirical reaction. If now there are concepts “which contain the neces- 
sary unity of the synthesis of imagination in respect of all possible ap- 
pearances”}® (that is, concepts which are required for bringing the full 
scope of spatio-temporal construction to rules), then these concepts 
apply to all possible appearances (all proper reactions). This, then, is 
the method for deducing categories or for showing that categories 
have applicability. 





16 Thus, in producing a line I am in immediate singular relation to the 
very object (the production), and so I intuit or exhibit it. Further, I do so in- 
dependently of sensation (affection by an object), and hence the producing is 
in pure intuition. 

16 In the Aesthetic Kant says that space and time are given in pure intu- 
ition. However (see the preceding footnote), he means by this that expanses 
of space and time are given by flowing constructions. This understanding of 
their being given in pure intuition, then, is by no means inconsistent with 
their being produced by a synthesis (a flowing generation of an expanse) of 
the imagination. 

17 CPR, 167; B155. 

18 Spatio-temporal construction is not only given in pure intuition but is 
the form of all empirical intuition as well. Proper reactions have their place 
and time by being proper at certain stages of spatio-temporal construction. 

19 CPR, 143; A119. 
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The Transcendental Deduction basically sets out Kant’s theory of 
what cognition is. Any concepts that are required to effect or to real- 
ize cognition, so understood, are concepts that apply to any cogniza- 
ble reality. It is in the Principles that Kant applies this method. In or- 
der to see how this method works, and in order to have examples to 
refer to in our later discussion of logical functions, I shall consider in 
this section how Kant establishes the applicability of substance and 
causation.” 

Rules for temporally constructing or marking time have to en- 
compass past time. Indeed, the propriety of now going ahead to mark 
time, as with a series of downbeat gestures, does not begin a new time 
but must be a continuation of ongoing time. Thus Kant says that time 
is the “permanent form of intuition.”@! Note that it is constructive time 
(time as a form of intuition) that must be permanent (that must not be- 
gin anew with present construction). It must then somehow be proper 
to be presently in the course of temporizing procedures, which one’s 
present constructions then continue. If, for example, the procedure is 
to mark time by a series of downbeat gestures accompanied by a reci- 
tation of numerals in order, then there must be rules for being in the 
middle of such a procedure, or rules for being up to a stage k of such a 
procedure. But now it cannot just be proper to be in the middle of a 
procedure without having carried out earlier steps, since a procedure 
is exactly a construction to be carried out in order. Since I have not 
been performing earlier stages, the question arises as to how it can be 
proper for me to be in the course of the procedure. Suppose there is a 
procedure for baking a cake according to which one first puts in cer- 
tain ingredients, mixes them, puts in a further ingredient, and so forth. 
Suppose that I have this procedure and that I walk into a room and 
find the cake already partially prepared in the mixing bowl, so that it 
only needs brown sugar added to be ready for the oven. Then it is 
proper for me to be up to, or as far along as, the brown sugar stage of 
the procedure. Equivalently, it is proper for me to be past putting in 
oil or eggs despite the fact that I never put them in. Something in my 
present circumstances to which my procedure is geared makes it 





2 What follows are sketches of Kant’s arguments in the first two Analo- 
gies. 
21 CPR, 213; B224. 
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proper to be in the course of the procedure without my having per- 
formed the earlier stages. Likewise, now, if I am to be in the course of 
a temporizing procedure, then something in my present circum- 
stances to which it is geared must set me ahead or put me at that non- 
beginning stage. This something will not be objective time itself 
but will have to be something “in the objects of perception.”“ That is, 
it must be the case that something presently real (something that 
presently affects me”) is so far along in its continuing existence or re- 
ality that to keep up with it, as it were, it is proper to be so far along in 
a temporizing procedure geared to its existence or reality (just as the 
present mixing bow] of ingredients is so far along in its cake-baking 
existence that in order to keep up with it, it is proper to be so far 
along in the cake baking procedure). What gears a temporizing proce- 
dure to continued existence is tracking, or keeping track of, what ex- 
ists. If existence pertains to that which affects us, then continued ex- 
istence pertains to continued affection in keeping track of what 
affects. It is not then the temporizing procedure itself (the time- 
marking procedure of a series of downbeats accompanied by recita- 
tion of numerals) but that procedure geared to or imposed on keeping 
track, which keeps up with the existence of what is presently real (or 
keeps up with how far along what is present is in its continued exist- 
ence). We can summarize this in the following representation: 

With respect to what presently affects (the real), it is proper to be so far 

along (say, up to stage k) in a temporizing cum tracking procedure. 


This represents what presently affects as that which is proper to have 
been tracking and so what is now so far along in its existence. Equiv- 


alently, it represents the permanence of the real (at least through k 
stages of temporizing). Thus permanence of the real, or substance, is 





2 Whatever this something is functions as the substratum which repre- 
sents time in general (CPR, 213; B225) or the basis of representing the per- 
manence (ongoingness) of time as a form of intuition (constructive time). 

23 CPR, 213; B225. That is, it cannot be that it is in order to keep up with 
how far objective time has progressed that I have to be so far along in my 
temporizing. The reason is that there is no objective time. Recall that the 
continuity or expansiveness of time is incompatible with any existence of it 
other than in a flowing construction. 

% CPR, 213; B225. 

26 Kant says the real “is an object of sensation,” where (the matter of) 
sensation “contains the consciousness that the subject is affected”; CPR, 201, 
B207. The real, then, is that which affects. 
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the substratum of the permanence of time as a form of intuition. That 
is, the lasting existence of what presently exists is the basis of rules 
for temporal construction that pertain to the past. 

Note that in accord with the method set out in the Transcendental 
Deduction, the concept of substance is shown to be required to bring 
the pure synthesis of imagination (time construction pertaining to the 
past) to the unity of apperception (to a present rule of propriety re- 
garding such construction). Without the concept of substance there 
are simply no rules for being the course of temporizing constructions. 
Further, and still in accord with the method of the Deduction, proper 
reactions or appearances in past time are also thereby brought to 
present apperception. Thus, if the procedure is augmented to one in 
which reacting “red” accompanies the initial stage of temporizing, we 
get the following representation: 


(1) With respect to what presently affects, it is proper to be up to stage k 
in temporizing cum tracking from first reacting “red.” 


In (1) the reaction is proper with respect to what presently affects me, 
only not now, but at an initial stage of keeping track of it. Because the 
reaction is thus proper with respect to the permanence of the real 
(trackable existence through a temporizing construction), it is in that 
sense simply a determination or mode of substance (of what is perma- 
nent). Thus, in sum, past proper reactions can be brought to present 
rule (present apperception), or can be part of one single experience in 
which all reactions or perceptions have their place, only by the appli- 
cability of the concept of a substance of which they are determina- 
tions (in regard to which they are proper). 

Although the purported scope of cognition is just the full propri- 
ety of reactions, it is only by those proper reactions being determina- 
tions of (proper with respect to) substances that they can be cognized. 
This applicability of the category of substance to appearances (proper 
reactions) is a refutation of phenomenalism since without substance 
the proper reactions of the phenomenalist cannot be represented or 


cognized, 





26 Note further that the basis or authority of the rule in (1) that inchides 
reacting is the real that is permanent (substance). This entails that the rules 
for reacting are not arbitrary or invented but are due to phenomenal affec- 
tion, which ensures that these rules express real objectivity. 
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In the Second Analogy it is not time itself as a magnitude or ex- 
panse that is at issue but rather the nature of the time series. This na- 
ture is that each time in the series advances necessarily to, or forces, 
the later time. It does not just happen to be that the succeeding time 
comes after the preceding; rather, it emerges from it or is determined 
by it to arise.”’ It is this character of necessary advance that must be 
brought to present rule. Neither time construction itself nor an ob- 
jective (extraconstructive) temporal series? can represent the neces- 
sary advance. Hence it is only the appearances themselves (proper 
reactions) that can represent the necessary advance. That is, it must 
be that “the appearances of past time determine all existences in the 
succeeding time.” The necessary advance of appearances repre- 
sents the necessary advance of the time series as follows: 

(2) With respect to what presently affects, it is proper to be in the 


course of a series of reactions, each of which necessarily advances to or 
determines the succeeding reaction.®! 


But now to say that the propriety of reacting a certain way determines 
(or necessarily advances to, or forces) the propriety of subsequently 
reacting another way is to express a causal relation between the 
proper reactions. Thus, in order to bring the character of the time se- 
ries (as one in which the preceding necessarily determines the suc- 
ceeding) to apperception, the concept of causation is required, where 
the concept of causation consists in “the succession of the manifold in 
so far as that succession is subject to a rule”? (namely, a rule that 





27 See CPR, 222; A194/B239. See also 225; A199/B244, where Kant says 
that it is a law of our sensibility “that the preceding time necessarily deter- 
mines the succeeding.” 

28 Nothing determines the propriety of now going ahead to temporize or 
produce a series of downbeats. It just is, all on its own, proper. This propri- 
ety may continue the propriety of being in the course of temporizing, but it 
does not necessarily advance from that propriety. 

29 All temporality is in relation to the continuous expanse that time is, 
and, as per the Aesthetic, only within construction is there continuity. There 
simply is no objective temporal series (whether understood relationally or 
absolutely). 

3 CPR, 226; A199/B244. 

31 In (2) the series is with respect to the real (what presently affects). 
Once again, because what affects makes it proper to be in the course of a se- 
ries of reactions, it is not only the real but the permanence of the real. I am 
thus following Kant here in relativizing the necessary series (and so causa- 
tion) to determinations of a single substance. 

% See CPR, 185; A144/B183. 
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each necessarily advances to the next). It is only by representing any 
proper reaction as emerging within a series of proper reactions where 
each determines the next that I can represent the reaction within the 
(necessary advance of the) time series and so represent it as deter- 
mined with respect to the unity of time under present rule.® 


m 


We tum now to the logical functions of judgment. Neither the 
categorical nor the hypothetical function of judgment played any role 
in our account of the A edition deduction of substance (permanence 
of the real) or causation (necessary determination of the succeeding 
by the preceding appearance). Itis not until the B edition that Kant in- 
corporates logical functions of judgment into the Deduction. The logi- 
cal functions are introduced in the A edition in section 9 (A70/B95— 
A76/B101). They are forms of judgment so far as judgment is involved 
in reasoning (general logic), and perhaps in abstract thinking gener- 
ally. Kant goes on in the next section (the Metaphysical Deduction) to 
derive the list of categories. The significance of this deduction, I be- 
lieve, is that Kant has set out an entirely new theory and account of in- 
tellectual cognition or thought in the Transcendental Deduction, ac- 
cording to which cognitions are rules for the propriety of reacting. 
The two preparatory sections of the A edition Deduction make clear 
that it is indeed a theory of intellectual cognition, since the rules ac- 
count both for objective cognition and for cognition beyond actual ex- 
perience to the full scope of proper or possible reaction. Further, 
these rules pertain to what is outside the understanding (namely, 
proper sensible reacting), and these rules may be true or false (in that 
a rule that imputes the propriety of reacting so-and-so may be an in- 
correct rule since it may not be proper to react so-and-so). In sum, 
these rules are complete thoughts (cognitions capable of truth and fal- 
sity). Not only then is Kant’s account an account of intellectual cogni- 
tion but it is also an account of judgment since a judgment is exactly 





3 An objective succession (such as ship upstream, ship downstream) is 
only objective because it has a place in the necessary advance of the time se- 
ries as represented in (2). Irreversibility may be the rule distinguishing suc- 
cession from coexistence, but necessary determination in the time series 
(causation) is what makes the succession objective in time. 
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what pertains to reality outside the understanding in such a way as to 
be capable of truth or falsity. Thus Kant has a whole new conception 
of judgments as rules for proper reacting. Now we also reason and 
think abstractly in judgments. If the notion of judgment is to be a uni- 
tary notion (namely, if there is to be a single phenomenon of judgment 
involved both in reasoning and in cognizing sensible reality), then it is 
incumbent upon Kant to show how judgments in reasoning are related 
to judgments in real cognition. After all, so far on his new theory of 
judgment as cognition, there is nothing that looks like categorical or 
hypothetical form. In this sense, it is the very unity or integrity of the 
understanding as the faculty of judgment that is at stake in the Meta- 
physical Deduction. What I am suggesting, then, is that the issue Kant 
characterizes as the issue of the origin of the categories is just the is- 
sue of the understanding being a unitary capacity of judgment, opera- 
tive in both reasoning and in cognizing the sensible—an issue made 
severe by Kant’s radically new account of judgment as cognition of 
the sensible.** Besides the issue of the origin of the categories, Kant 
sees the derivation from logical functions as providing systematicity 
and completeness to the categories. I shall consider these issues 
briefly, but the main issue is the issue of judgment as a unitary capac- 
ity. 

The list of logical functions themselves can perhaps be faulted 
over their systematicity and completeness which, of course, would 
call into question how the categories could then inherit these features 
from them. First, there can be alternative lists, each providing suffi- 
cient forms for reasoning (as in modern quantificational logic). This 
is no problem as far as the issue of there being a unitary judgmental 
capacity is concerned, so long as at least one complete list of logical 
functions can be paired with the categories. Second, one may wonder 
over the completeness of the logical functions, but from a modern 
point of view, model theoretic completeness provides a standard for a 
complete proof theory and hence a standard for adequate logical 





% The origins issue, then, seems to me to be a real one. Theoretically, 
Kant had two options, namely, to give a new theory of reasoning directly in 
terms of rules for proper reacting (hence abandoning the traditional logical 
forms), or to show how the logical functions are operative even in his new 
theory of cognition of the sensible. He clearly saw only the latter as an alter- 
native. 
35 See Peter Strawson, The Bounds of Sense (London: Methuen & Co., 
1966). 
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form. Of greater concern is Kant’s apparent doctoring of the list of 
logical functions; for example, his distinguishing the singular from the 
universal and the affirmative from the infinite.“ As long as the doctor- 
ing, however, is not done in terms of his new rule theory of cognition, 
there is no circularity in the derivation of categories that relate to that 
new theory. Kant’s ground for distinguishing the singular from the 
universal is that they express different quantities of knowledge. His 
ground for distinguishing the affirmative from the infinite is that they 
express or have a different content of knowledge. Whatever he means 
by these remarks, it is clear that he thinks that they differ in these 
ways already in a context of abstract thinking.” If judgment is in- 
volved in purely abstract thinking, such as thinking purely conceptual 
connections, and some of its forms (singular versus limitative) in this 
context go beyond mere logical form, they are still forms of judgment. 
Hence, the unitary character of judgment is then understood insofar 
as the forms of judgment, in relation to Kant’s new account of judg- 
ment as rule cognition, should cohere with the forms of judgment in 
two other contexts (logical reasoning and abstract thinking), which is 
no circularity. Finally, the supposed idea that general logic depends 
on transcendental logic,® so that the former cannot be the source of 
the latter, is also, I believe, harmless. As far as the unitary nature of 
judgment goes, all that matters is that the forms cohere between both 
contexts (reasoning and Kant’s new theory of cognition by rules). 
Kant states the supposed priority of transcendental logic in a footnote 
to B133-4. Even here all he says is that general concepts presuppose a 
synthesis, and (supposedly) general logic requires general concepts 
(since syllogistic logic is a logic of concepts). This much by no means 
implies that judgment forms are involved in this presupposed synthe- 
sis. If they are not, then the synthesis presupposed by general logic 





3% See Henry Allison, Kant’s Transcendental Idealism (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1983), 128. 

37 Nowadays, the distinction between singular and universal is purely 
logical, and the distinction between negation (rather than affirmation as per 
Kant) and limitation can be made out logically, perhaps, in multivalued log- 
ics. 

38 See Norman Kemp Smith, Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (London: Macmillan and Co., 1918), 184-6, and 196. 

3 For example, I can represent different reactions of “red” as different 
for being proper at different stages of (a synthesis of) actual temporizing cum 
tracking, and so come to a conceptus communis or general concept of “red,” 
without any employment of the categories of substance or causation. 
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does not imply that general logic (and its forms) presuppose the cate- 
gories (the forms of judgment involved in Kant’s new account). 

We turn now to the Metaphysical Deduction proper in section 10 
(A72/B102-—A83/B109). In this section Kant first rehearses or outlines 
his theory of cognition from the Transcendental Deduction. The rea- 
son for this is simply that he is leading up to the idea of logical forms 
of judgment also being forms of judgment according to this new the- 
ory of cognition or judgment. The key passage is the paragraph at 
A79/B105 (112-13). In this paragraph Kant identifies the logical func- 
tions as, indeed, functions that have a role in his new account of cog- 
nition as synthetic unity of intuitive representations. That is, these 
functions of reasoning also bring sensible intuitions to the unity of ap- 
perception (or, equivalently, these functions operate to yield rules for 
proper reactions). J contend, however, that although they are charac- 
terized as having this intellectual cognitive role of bringing sensible 
intuitions to apperception, Kant is here purposely abstracting from 
the idea that this unity of representations is via the unity of the pure 
manifold of space and time. First, the concepts he comes up with in 
the following table of categories are exactly the concepts that he later 
schematizes,*! and it is only the logical functions as schematized that 
transcendentally determine the pure manifold of time. Second, he 
chides Aristotle for confusing “modes of pure sensibility” with catego- 
ries, which suggests that he is understanding the role of the logical 
functions apart from pure sensibility. Third, in the B edition Deduc- 
tion where he refers back to the present sections and its categories, 
he says “since the categories have their source in the understanding 
alone, independent of sensibility, I must abstract from the modes in 
which the manifold for an empirical intuition is given.” 

The significance of the fact that Kant identifies these functions as 
giving unity to representations in an intuition in the first sentence 
while he relates them to the unity of the manifold of an intuition in 
general in the second sentence, is, I believe, that his new theory of 





40 As to the problem of the supposed lack of fit between the disjunctive 
judgment and the category of community to follow, replacing disjunction 
with the biconditional would suffice. 

41 Compare this table with the passage from 183-5; A142/B182-A145/ 


2 CPR, 114; A81/B107. 
8 CPR, 160-1; B144. 
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cognition has two components. First, as in the first preparatory sec- 
tion of the A edition Deduction, the unity of reactions under rules is 
objective unity, which pertains to constraining what is actually given 
(how we actually react) in an intuition. Second, as in the second pre- 
paratory section of the A edition Deduction, the unity of reactions un- 
der rules is the unity of (merely) possible reactions beyond what is ac- 
tually given in an intuition, by which all perceptions “belong to one 
and the same general experience.” For Kant the power or nature of 
thought (judgment or intellectual cognition) is that it goes beyond 
mere passive reception (actually reacting) by constraining that recep- 
tion (objectivity), and also by representing it as part of the full scope 
of proper reactions (unifying possible experience in general). In this 
paragraph, then, Kant is identifying the logical functions as having 
both these roles in his new theory of cognition. 

In sum, then, Kant is saying that the logical functions or the forms 
of judgment in reasoning are also forms of judgment as cognition, that 
is, forms for objective cognition constraining actual experience and 
forms for cognizing beyond actual experience. Indeed, they are forms 
for bringing sensible intuition to the unity of apperception, where the 
unity of apperception is objective unity (as per the first preparatory 
section of the A edition Deduction) and also that unity which stands 
in relation to all possible appearances (as per the second preparatory 
section“). The table of categories, then, is a table of the logical func- 
tions of judgment, only conceived as having the role of bringing reac- 
tions under the unity of rule. The basis of this conception, and so this 
derivation, is simply the assertion of the unity or integrity of the no- 
tion of judgment itself; namely, judgment is both the unit of reasoning 
and the unit of cognition, so that if there are forms of judgment, these 
are forms of judgment both for reasoning and for cognition (where 
cognition is bringing sensible intuition under the unity of appercep- 
tion). This, I claim, is the Metaphysical Deduction. 

Of course Kant is not showing that these concepts have applica- 
bility. The concept of a form of judgment as cognition (as bringing 
sensible reactions under rule unity) is still, by itself, a “mere form of 
thought, without objective reality.”4” If they have applicability then 





44 See CPR, 138; A110. 
45 See CPR, 135; A105. 
4 See CPR, 139; A112. 
41 CPR, 163; B148. 
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they will apply a priori since their origin and their very content as con- 
cepts is not in the sensible given, but in the nature of cognition (judg- 
ment) itself. However, it is only via their schemata that they could ap- 
ply or that they could be concepts that bring sensible intuition under 
rule unity. Not only is Kant not deducing that they do or must apply; 
he is not even deducing that they can apply. All he is deducing is that 
there are purely intellectual concepts (namely, concepts of forms of 
judgment) purportedly effecting intellectual cognition, where that 
cognition is a matter of bringing sensible intuitions under rules. 
Roughly, then, in the Metaphysical Deduction Kant is merely asserting 
that judgment is a unitary integral capacity. His full proof or defense 
of this assertion (in relation to his new theory of judgmental cogni- 
tion) takes the whole Transcendental Analytic. 


IV 


Kant says that in applying a category to appearances, we set its 
schema “alongside the category, as its restricting condition.” Thus 
both the logical function of judgment and the schema are components 
of the cognition of appearances. In our representation of substance 
above, we had the permanence of the real, which is the schema of the 
logical function of subject-predicate. If we now put this schema 
alongside the logical function we get: 

(3) With respect to what presently affects, it is proper to be up to stage k 

in a temporizing cum tracking procedure that begins with reacting “red” 

and saying “That is red.” 

Now the procedure we are up to stage k in begins not just with react- 
ing to what is trackable, but also saying (or thinking) “That is red.” In 
(3) this logical function of subject-predicate is indeed functioning to 
express the relation of sensible intuitions (proper reactions) to the 
unity of apperception (to the unity of a present rule). That is, it is 
functioning as a judgment or cognition according to Kant’s new con- 
ception of cognition, and according to his characterization in the 
Metaphysical Deduction. 





48 CPR, 212; A181/B224. See also 211-12; A181/B223, where Kant says 
that appearances are subsumed “not simply under the categories, but [also] 
under their schemata.” 
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In (8) I am not now making the judgment “That is red.” Indeed, I 
cannot make that judgment with that significance (of pertaining to 
past reality) because I am not situated in time so as to make that judg- 
ment. I cannot go back in time and say “That is red.” Although I can- 
not make that judgment, I can license making it if I can presently rep- 
resent the significance of making it (namely, its significance as 
pertaining to past reality), which in turn is a matter of representing the 
situation in which it can be made. This requires a determination of 
time, that is, a determination of my present situation as the kth stage 
of a temporizing procedure whose first stage is the situation for mak- 
ing the judgment. In this manner, a “formal and pure condition of sen- 
sibility” (namely, time) restricts, as it enables, the employment of the 
logical function.” This time determination enabling the logical func- 
tion, further, is “in conformity with the unity of apperception,”™ in 
that representing the significance of the judgment involves bringing 
past time to the unity of apperception, or the unity of a present rule. 
In (3), indeed, past time is determined by a rule (the propriety of being 
up to stage k in temporizing). Finally, what enables the sense of the 
logical function is not only a determination of time in relation to a 
rule, but a determination in accord with a concept (permanence of the 
real). Kant says that the schema is a “pure synthesis [time determina- 
tion] determined by a rule of unity [apperception] in accordance with 
concepts.”©! In (3) above it is the concept of the permanence of the 
real (that what presently affects is also what is proper to be in the 
course of tracking) in accordance with which past time is determined 
in relation to the unity of apperception (in accordance with which it is 
proper to be in the course of temporizing). Again, Kant says “the 
schema contains and makes capable of representation only a determi- 
nation of time.” In (8) the permanence of the real (the propriety, 
with respect to what presently affects, of being up to k in tracking) 
contains or makes capable of representation a determination of time 
(the propriety of being up to stage k in temporizing) or, equivalently, 
the permanence of the real is the concept that contains the pure syn- 
thesis of time in relation to apperception. 





“CPR, 182; A140/B179. 
5 CPR, 183; A142/B181. 
51 CPR, 143; A142/B181. 
52 CPR, 185; A145/B184. 
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Although the transcendental determination of time is what is ho- 
mogeneous as between logical functions and sensible intuitions, Kant 
does not identify the schema with the transcendental determination 
but rather with a concept that contains it or with which it is in accord. 
If the schema then is a concept containing a determination of time, or, 
equivalently, if the schema is a pure synthesis determined by a rule of 
unity in accordance with concepts, then it is the entire representation 
in (3), other than the subject-predicate judgment itself, which is the 
schema of that judgment. It is then this schema which “mediates the 
subsumption of appearances under the category,” where the cate- 
gory is the logical function of judgment as cognition (as employed in 
relation to unity of sensible intuitions). That is, the subject-predicate 
judgment is represented as pertaining to that possible appearance 
(that proper reaction “red”) via bringing that possible appearance to 
the unity of apperception by the permanence of the real. In effect, the 
judgment pertains via the entire representation in (3) other than the 
judgment itself. 

In relation to the Metaphysical Deduction, we note that in (3), not 
only does the unity of apperception (rule unity) extend to possible ap- 
pearances, but the subject-predicate form of judgment does too as 
“giving expression” to the schema. Indeed, in (8) the judgment that 
is licensed signifies or expresses the permanence of the real since the 
term “that” pertains to a real that is trackable into the present. Kant’s 
new theory of intellectual cognition or thought as rules is now consis- 
tent with intellectual cognition as judgment having logical form. What 
the schema effects is not just cognitive unity but cognitive unity as 
unity for logical functions of judgment. Kant’s characterization of the 
derived logical functions (the categories) in the Metaphysical Deduc- 
tion is now finally realized since the subject-predicate form of judg- 
ment expresses the relation of reacting “red” (that possible experi- 
ence, or that empirical intuition) to the unity of apperception. 

I believe what Kant says of the schemata of pure concepts applies 
to causation as well. If we add the logical function of the hypothetical 
judgment to (2) above, we get: 


(4) With respect to what presently affects, it is proper to be in the 
course of a series of reactions each of which determines the next, while 





53 CPR, 181; A139/B178. 
54 CPR, 183; A142/B182. 
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being in the course of saying of each pair (of states of the substance), “If 
that is so-and-so, then that is such-and such.” 


Since each of the proper reactions is with respect to what presently af- 
fects, each is a determination of substance, which gives sense to the 
occurrences of “that” in (4). The representation in (4) minus the hypo- 
thetical judgment signifies “the succession of the manifold, in so far as 
that succession is subject to a rule” (the rule that each determines or 
necessarily advances to the next). Each hypothetical, then, ex- 
presses that the antecedent necessarily determines the consequent, 
that is, that the substance being so-and-so is causally connected to its 
then being such-and-such. Once again, the schema “contains and 
makes capable of representation only a determination of time,”™ or 
the schema is a “pure synthesis determined by a rule of unity in accor- 
dance with concepts.”©? The pure synthesis or the time determination 
in this case is the necessary advance of the time order, and the con- 
cept which brings the necessary advance to present rule (to the unity 
of apperception) is causation (that is, that each proper reaction neces- 
sarily advances to the later proper reaction). 

Kant’s characterization of a schema, as a transcendental product 
of imagination, which concerns bringing representations to the unity 
of apperception by a concept,® exactly duplicates his characterization 
of a category in the A edition Deduction where he writes, “In the un- 
derstanding there are pure a priori modes of knowledge [concepts] 
which contain the necessary unity of the pure synthesis of imagination 
in respect of all possible appearances,” and these are the categories. 
Compare this with his statement in the Schematism where he writes, 
“the schema is simply the pure synthesis [of imagination] determined 
by a rule of [that] unity in accordance with concepts.”© Of course in 
the Schematism, the concept (such as the permanence of the real) that 
contains or determines the unity of the pure synthesis of imagination 
is also given expression® by the category (the logical function as it 





55 CPR, 185; A144/B183. 

5 CPR, 185; A145/B184. 

57 CPR, 183; A142/B181. 

58 CPR, 183; A142/B181. 

5 CPR, 143; A119. In the Schematism he even uses the same term when 
he says the schema “contains and makes capable of representation only a de- 
termination of time.” See CPR, 185; A145/B184. 

6 CPR, 183; A142/B181. 

81 Ibid. 
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pertains to cognition) that it is a schema of. In the A edition Deduc- 
tion there isn’t this relation to a logical function. Even when Kant 
talks of the mediating function of the imagination in the A Deduc- 
tion,® it does not mediate between logical functions and sensible intu- 
ition as it does in the Schematism, but rather between the necessary 
unity of apperception as such (rule unity) and sensible intuition. The 
pure concepts of the A edition Deduction, then, are essentially equiva- 
lent to the schemata. The only difference is that in the Deduction they 
are not characterized as schemata (that is, as related to logical func- 
tions of judgment). This is certainly not the case in the B edition De- 
duction, where the logical functions of judgment initially (up through 
section 20) play the only role and where even the unity of the synthe- 
sis of imagination (in section 26) is characterized in relation to logical 
functions. What I contend is that this difference in characterization is 
basically the only difference between the deductions. Whereas the A 
edition Deduction supplies a method for deducing pure concepts, 
where that method is to show they are concepts containing or en- 
abling the unity of imagination (time) in relation to apperception, the 
B edition Deduction supplies a method for deducing pure concepts, 
where that method is to show they are concepts characterizable as 
the applicability of logical functions of judgment containing or en- 
abling the unity of imagination in relation to apperception. It is the 
exact same method and so the exact same deduction, only the charac- 
terization of the concepts the method is applicable to is augmented in 
the B Deduction to include that they are concepts of the applicability 
of logical functions. I now want to show that this claim makes sense 
of the structure and text of the B edition Deduction. 


V 


The Deduction from sections 15-18 for the most part simply 
equates unity of apperception (necessary unity or rule unity) with ob- 
jective unity. In this equation it reiterates the first preparatory section 
(A104-10) of the A Deduction. There is some talk of space and time, 
but mostly to contrast these forms of intuition with intellectual unity. 
Section 18 clearly reiterates the second preparatory section (A110- 





® See CPR, 181; A138/B177. 
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14) with at least a hint that apperceptive unity also pertains beyond 
actual experience. Altogether then these sections simply review 
Kant’s new rule account of the two aspects of intellectual cognition, 
namely, that such cognition is objective and that such cognition per- 
tains beyond actual experience to experience in general. Section 19 
now explicitly connects intellectual cognition to the notion of judg- 
ment. Indeed, it says that besides the logician’s notion of judgment, 
there is a notion of judgment as cognition and that notion, in proper 
Kantian terms, is “nothing but the manner in which given modes of 
knowledge are brought to the objective unity of apperception.”® 
What I claim is that Kant is here asserting the integrity of the capacity 
of judgment, or that judgment is, indeed, a unit of reasoning, but it is 
also the unit of intellectual cognition, where that cognition is under- 
stood according to Kant’s new rule account. Recall that this is exactly 
the assertion by which the Metaphysical Deduction proceeds. 

Given this integrity of the capacity of judgment, it follows that the 
forms of judgment in reasoning must be forms of judgment as cogni- 
tion and, as such, must be understood in relation to the role of bring- 
ing sensible intuition under rule unity. As we have seen in the Meta- 
physical Deduction, the categories are exactly the logical functions of 
judgment so understood as having this role. In section 20, then, Kant 
can say that the method for deducing pure concepts (logical func- 
tions) is to show that their mode of bringing sensible intuition under 
rule unity is required. Note, section 20 is not a deduction of all the log- 
ical functions. Indeed, Kant says that “all the manifold has to be deter- 
mined in respect to one of the logical functions.” As far as cognition 
goes, all that is required is bringing sensible intuitions to rule unity or 
the unity of apperception. Even if logical functions have this role, it 
might be, for all that, that any one of them is sufficient. Thus, the 
subject-predicate form of judgment might by itself be sufficient for 
bringing sensible intuitions to the unity of apperception. Note second 
that section 20 is not even a complete method for deducing logical 
functions since as far as these functions have so far been character- 
ized, there seems to be no principle (such as various modes of time de- 
termination) by which we could show that more than one is required 
to bring sensible intuition to rule unity. Why should different 





8 CPR, 160; B141. 
6 CPR, 160; B143. 
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functions operate so that only all together do they fully bring all sensi- 
ble intuitions to the unity of apperception? Even more seriously, how 
could they (heterogeneous as they are from sensible intuitions) man- 
age to have a unifying role at all? As a method, then, the Deduction up 
through section 20 is in effect empty. It is for this reason that in sec- 
tion 21 Kant says that in what we have so far only “a beginning is 
made of a deduction of the pure concepts of the understanding.” 
Kant’s point, so far, is not to provide a complete method but to ensure 
that the complete method will be a method for deducing (concepts 
characterized in relation to) logical functions. The entire B edition 
Deduction up through section 21, I suggest, is just this point. That is, 
it is exactly the incorporation of the Metaphysical Deduction into the 
Transcendental Deduction. 

The reason the Deduction up through section 20 is merely a be- 
ginning is not because Kant is deducing only that the manifold “so far 
as it is given in a single intuition” is subject to the categories.© This is 
made clear in section 26 where Kant says that in sections 20-1 he has 
shown the possibility of categories as a priori modes of knowledge “of 
objects of an intuition in general.” In the second preparatory section 
in A, recall, he talked of all perceptions as belonging to “one and the 
same general experience.” Intellectual cognition is not only that 
cognition that enables us to constrain given appearances by rule (ob- 
jective cognition) but also that cognition that enables us to represent 
beyond given appearances to all possible appearances or experience 
in general. I contend that what Kant says in section 26 indicates that 
he includes this second aspect of cognition as operative in section 20. 
In other words, the beginning of the Deduction is not to show that log- 
ical functions are involved only in objective cognition, so that then in 
section 26 the Deduction is completed by showing they are involved 
in cognition beyond what is given (to be objectified) in a single empir- 
ical intuition. Rather, the beginning of the deduction is that the 
method for deducing pure concepts (logical functions) is to show 
their mode of unity is required for bringing sensible intuition to the 





® For this view, see Dieter Henrich, “The Proof-Structure of Kant’s 
Transcendental Deduction,” Review of Metaphysics 22 (1969): 645 and fol- 
lowing. For the lack of textual basis for the view see Richard Aquila, Matter 
in Mind (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989), 126. 

% CPR, 170; B159. 
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unity of apperception (rule-unity), both in the sense of that unity being 
objective for given appearances, and in the sense of its being the unity 
of all possible sensible intuition, beyond given appearances to appear- 
ances in general. We do not have a complete method for either of 
these, of course, until we show that sensible intuition can be made ho- 
mogeneous with logical functions, and until we show the principle ac- 
cording to which sensible intuition requires unity with respect to all 
the logical functions. What Kant is abstracting from up through sec- 
tion 21 are the forms of intuition—not just our forms of intuition, but 
any forms of intuition whatsoever.” What he cannot abstract from, he 
says, is “that the manifold to be intuited must be given prior to the syn- 
thesis of the understanding and independently of it.” Kant, in charac- 
terizing the logical functions in terms of his new account of intellec- 
tual cognition, cannot abstract from the fact that intellectual cognition 
can be cognition by rules, only if those rules are rules for something 
(namely, rules for sensible reacting). He can abstract from rules for 
constructing (the pure manifold of space and time), but to abstract 
from sensible intuition would leave the understanding (the faculty of 
rules) with nothing to govern. In the A edition it was clear enough that 
pure concepts that “contain the necessary unity of the pure synthesis 
of imagination in respect of all possible appearances”” have a role in 
intellectual cognition (namely, to effect unity of apperception). It was 
not clear, however, that the content of pure concepts, such as the con- 
cept of substance as permanence of the real, was an intellectual con- 
tent. After all, permanence of the real seems to be a concept of time 
itself, or a concept of reality (what affects) enabling a concept of time 
and so, in effect, a concept whose very content belongs to the form of 
intuition. Indeed, the whole point of the Metaphysical Deduction was 
to give a clear intellectual content to such concepts (as also concepts, 
indeed schemata, of forms of judgment). It is no wonder then that in 





68 Recall that in the preparatory section in A, Kant says that the condi- 
tions of a possible experience in general are at the same time conditions of 
the possibility of objects of experience (that is, representing beyond actual 
experience requires, or is at the same time, representation of objects as in (1) 
above). It is for this reason that in section 26 Kant talks of having shown the 
possibility of categories in relation to “objects of an intuition in general,” that 
is, representation beyond the actual or the given always imputes objects. 

© See CPR, 160-1; B144. 

T CPR, 161; B154. 

T1 CPR, 143; A119. 
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the B Deduction, where Kant is so concerned to be deducing intellec- 
tual concepts (concepts characterizable as having intellectual con- 
tent), he abstracts from forms of intuition (the very thing that seemed 
to swallow up the whole content of pure concepts such as substance). 

In section 24 Kant reiterates the incompleteness of the Deduction 
so far when he says that the pure concepts (of section 20) are “mere 
JSorms of thought through which no determinate object is known,” and 
they relate only to a purely intellectual synthesis.” Although the logi- 
cal functions in section 20 are characterized cognitively as a unity of 
sensible intuition under apperception, Kant is reiterating that it is not 
at all clear how it is they can have this cognitive role (heterogeneous 
as they are from sensible intuition). Kant now introduces the figura- 
tive synthesis, or the transcendental synthesis of imagination, and in 
section 26 he identifies the unity of this synthesis of imagination with 
the (cognitive) unity of the logical functions in section 20. He says 
that the synthetic unity to which “everything that is to be represented 
as determined in space and time must conform” (the unity of the figu- 
rative synthesis) can be no other than “the unity of the combination of 
the manifold of a given intuition in general in an original conscious- 
ness in accordance with the categories” (the unity of the logical func- 
tions in section 20, or the unity of the purely intellectual synthesis). 
As an example of the identification Kant is making, consider (3) above 
where the permanence of the real contains the unity of past reactions 
in time (or represents the reaction as determined in past time) and so 
constitutes the unity of the figurative synthesis. But now (3) is also 
the unity of the combination of sensible intuition (affection and reac- 
tion) under apperception in accordance with the subject-predicate 
function of judgment (the intellectual synthesis). Similar remarks ap- 
ply to (4) in regard to necessary succession (the unity of the figurative 
synthesis) and the hypothetical form of judgment (the intellectual 
synthesis). It is this identification that completes the deduction 
started in section 20. It completes it in two ways. First, recall that in 
section 20 there was no idea of why the manifold had to be unified un- 
der more than one logical function. The identification now allows us 
to say that as many modes of unity under logical functions must be ap- 
plicable as go with modes of unity required to bring all space and time 
under apperception. Thus, if both permanence of the real and neces- 
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sary succession of proper reactions are required modes of bringing 
time to apperception, then both subject-predicate and hypothetical 
functions, respectively, are thereby required modes of unity of sensi- 
ble intuitions under logical functions. Second, the heterogeneity of 
logical functions from the sensible perceptions they are supposed to 
unify (which makes it problematic whether their supposed cognitive 
role is anything more than an empty characterization) is now over- 
come by their identification with concepts containing unity of time. 
Permanence of the real gives significance to the idea that a reaction is 
a determination of trackable reality. This unifies sensible intuition (af- 
fection and reaction) so that it is no longer heterogeneous from the 
subject-predicate form. Indeed, sensible intuition is now combined in 
such a way that what is subject (the trackable temporizable reality) 
versus what is predicate (the reaction in the course of tracking) is ap- 
plicable. Similarly, the necessary advance of perceptions (which con- 
tains the necessary advance of time) makes perceptions homogeneous 
with the connectivity or dependence expressed in the hypothetical 
judgment.” 

Note that the second unity, or the unity that determines appear- 
ances with respect to space and time, is just the unity (and the only 
unity) of the pure concepts of the A edition Deduction (A116-19). 
Further, once this second unity is identified with the unity of logical 
functions, as it is here in the B Deduction, it then constitutes with that 
unity the unity of schematized logical functions. Because of this, the 
pure concepts of the A edition Deduction are effectively identical to 
schemata (but without a connection to logical functions of judgment). 
The B edition Deduction, then, can be regarded as adding the logical 
functions (up through sections 21), and then (in section 26) 





T Thus I believe that Guyer is wrong in contending there is a line of argu- 
ment leading from the Metaphysical Deduction to the establishment of cate- 
gories that bypasses the categories as conditions of possible experience. 
Kant is not bypassing the categories as conditions of time-determination and 
so of possible experience. See Paul Guyer, Kant and the Claims of Knowl- 
edge (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 99. What Guyer is cor- 
rect about, however, (see p. 77) is that Kant, so far as the A edition is con- 
cerned, proves the categories on some other ground (namely, conditions of 
the unity of time under apperception) and only retrospectively identifies 
them with logical forms of judgment. Nothing has changed in the B edition, 
except that Kant explicitly and prospectively introduces these forms in sec- 
tion 20 to then identify them with categories as conditions of time determina- 
tion in section 26. 
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identifying (and so first realizing) their unity with the unity of the pure 
concepts of the A Deduction. 

The Transcendental Deduction, recall, is a method or recipe for 
deducing pure concepts. That method is to show that those concepts 
are required for the unity that constitutes cognition. In the A edition 
that unity is the unity of space and time under apperception, and so 
the method for establishing the applicability of a pure concept is to 
show that it is required for some mode of the full unity of space and 
time under apperception. The B edition adds no new method. What it 
adds, rather, is a new augmented characterization of the concepts, or 
a new augmented characterization of the modes of unity to be ef- 
fected by those concepts. Now the mode of unity is a mode of unity of 
space and time which is also a unity of the sensible under a logical 
function of judgment. The method now for establishing the applica- 
bility of a pure concept is to show that it effects a mode of unity of 
space and time under apperception, which is also a unity of the sensi- 
ble under a logical function. In order for a pure concept to effect this 
unity, it just has to be a pure concept in the A edition sense that also 
schematizes a logical function of judgment. In this way, then, the B 
edition is not a new method of establishing pure concepts, but a new 
richer characterization of the unity that pure concepts are supposed 
to effect. This new characterization ensures or incorporates the in- 
tegrity of judgment, as between the nature of judgment in reasoning 
and the nature of judgment in cognition—an integrity called into ques- 
tion by Kant’s radically new account of cognition as rules for the unity 
of spatio-temporal construction governing empirical reaction. That 
account of cognition appears fully in the A edition, so that the B edi- 
tion is neither a new method (a new deduction) nor a new theory of 
cognition, but just the coherency of that method and that theory with 
the integrity of judgment. 

The following is a picture of the structure of the Analytic that 
emerges from our discussion: 

(i) The Metaphysical Deduction characterizes pure concepts as 
logical functions according to a cognitive role as unities of sensible in- 
tuition under apperception. 

(ii) The Transcendental Deduction (in B) gives a method for es- 
tablishing the applicability of such pure concepts. That method is to 
show that concepts required for bringing space and time to the unity 
of apperception are also concepts by which logical functions are uni- 
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ties of sensible intuition under apperception (making the former con- 
cepts schemata of the logical functions). 

(iiü) The Schematism” lists the particular schemata of the logical 
functions. That is, it lists the particular modes of unity that are to be 
shown to be required for bringing time to apperception (each of which 
is also a mode by which a logical function is a unity of sensible intu- 
ition under apperception). 

(iv) The Principles show these particular modes of unity are, in- 
deed, required for fully bringing time to apperception. 


University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign 





74 One may object that if the A edition categories are schemata, then the 
Schematism chapter (in the A edition) makes no sense. The original point of 
the Schematism chapter was just to list the particular categories (perma- 
nence of the real, and so forth) that were to be proved in the Principles. 
When Kant prefixed the Metaphysical Deduction (after he had completed the 
A Deduction), instead of incorporating the logical functions into the Tran- 
scendental Deduction, he identified the A categories as schemata of those 
functions in the Schematism chapter. In the B edition, he properly incorpo- 
rated the logical functions into the Transcendental Deduction, so that the 
Schematism chapter again serves simply to list the particular categories to be 
proved in the Principles (only this time “particular categories” includes logi- 
cal functions). 
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ADAMS, Robert Merrihew. Finite and Infinite Goods: A Framework for Eth- 
ics. New York Oxford, 1999. xiv + 410 pp. Cloth, $45.00—In this sub- 
stantive book, Robert Adams distills and crystallizes much of his previ- 
ous work into an impressive two-tiered ethical framework: a divine 
nature theory of the Good and a divine command theory of the morally 
obligatory. The result is an expansive, integrated, and sophisticated eth- 
ical theory that merits great attention. Four major parts comprise the 
book: “The Nature of the Good,” “Loving the Good,” “The Good and the 
Right,” and “The Epistemology of Value.” 

Beginning in part 1 with a theory of the intrinsic Good that is both the- 
istic and Platonic (in terms of standards, not archetypes), Adams offers 
a bottom-up ethical framework in which the Good is transcendent and 
infinite. His nonconsequentialist theory is bottom-up because it begins 
with a semantic analysis of value language, but its eventual focus is on 
metaphysical questions. Generalizing insights from direct reference the- 
orists, Adams suggests that what is given by the semantic meaning of a 
moral term is a role that the nature of the referent is to play. Aiming at a 
measure of both realism and internalism, he argues that the character of 
our pursuit of excellence determines what would satisfy the pursuit, fix- 
ing the signification of our value terminology to an objective property. 
Adams takes three things, namely skeptical of value-free evaluations, 
science-inspired epistemology, and the loss of a critical stance, as verid- 
ical intimations of a transcendent Good. God best fills the role of the ex- 
cellent, the appropriate object of Eros. Finite goods are to be under- 
stood in terms of their standing in a relation of resemblance to God. In 
denying the Manichean notion of an analogous transcendent bad, Ad- 
ams avoids minimizing the gravity that moral horror can have as a viola- 
tion of the sacred. 

Part 2 has for its overarching topic how it is good to love the Good. 
Adams combats an overmoralized ideal of love as pure benevolence by 
insisting that God’s loving something other than himself makes sense as 
the sheer desire for a relationship with the beloved for its own sake. 
Such particularistic love is motivated by more than just a general love of 
persons, an impersonal appreciation of the beloved’s qualities, a 





*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 
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teleological valuing as a way or means of realizing an ulterior end, or a 
desire for maximizing average well-being. Celebrating the beloved is 
motivated instead by qualitative reasons like the excellence in and 
worth of the beloved. Not only is love the supreme standard of God's 
excellence, it is also a motivational ideal for human beings. Adams de- 
fends love of God as the integrating, comprehensive principle of motives 
and values consistent with an interest in any good thing for its own sake. 
Adams devotes a chapter to the symbolic value of martyrdom and wor- 
ship, by which one, even in relatively helpless situations, can symboli- 
cally be for the Good as such. 

Part 3 emphasizes moral obligation understood in relation to a social 
context. Based on the semantic features of obligation, Adams prefers 
an idealized adaptation of the social requirement model in his divine 
command theory over natural law, ideal observer theory, or divine will 
theory. Answering the salient autonomy objection, Adams's theonomy 
affirms several traits of autonomy while rejecting total inner-directed- 
ness and features an invitation to care about a true Good independently 
of the commands. Responding to arbitrariness objections, Adams’s the- 
ory dictates that a good God cannot credibly be thought to have com- 
manded Abraham to kill Isaac. After carving out space for individual vo- 
cations relevant to moral obligation, he argues that considerations of 
excellence have a legitimate place in political ethics. He insists that 
there are distinctly religious reasons to uphold rights that most concern 
liberals, then he makes lots of interesting applications, not shying away 
from controversial political topics. 

Part 4, which remains sketchy, stresses that we require faith in vari- 
ous moral ends that is flexible, tenacious, and courageous. Adams de- 
nies that his theory faces unique epistemic challenges, for it does not re- 
quire explicit knowledge of God in competent users of value 
terminology. Indeed, he insists that a wide range of beliefs about what 
is good comes before sound theorizing about the nature of goodness, be- 
liefs formed through a complex array of social doxastic practices re- 
sponsive to a range of inputs and culminating in an albeit fragmentary 
vision of the transcendent Good. Adams considers the subject matter of 
ethics and the divine activity in making it known to be the most essen- 
tial points in his favored conception of socially mediated revelation, 
both general and specific. 

Unfortunately, an undue haste to square revelation with prior ethical 
conviction can result in hasty traversals of the hermeneutical gap and in 
indifference to important authoritative passages or points of theology. 
Adams's tendency to characterize as “fundamentalists” scriptural inter- 
preters more conservative than himself will do little to assure readers 
that his own creative or sensitive interpretations do not result in a thin- 
ning of theology. Though the book’s biblical exegesis can be questioned 
at points for conflating interpretation with evaluation, its philosophical 
contribution is remarkable. It would make an excellent choice for rigor- 
ously analytic graduate courses on ethics at seminaries and universities 
where an interest in theistic ethics survives. Providing reasons why 
such an interest should survive is the book’s most important contribu- 
tion.—David Baggett, Wayne State University. 
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ARISTOTLE. Metaphysics. Translated by Joe Sachs. Santa Fe: Green Lion 
Press, 1999. Ix + 303 pp. Cloth, $45.00; paper, $24.95—The aim of the 
translator is to make his readers experience the freshness and novelty 
of the Greek text which, he believes, was not written for specialists, “but 
for generally educated people . . . who are willing to think hard.” Sachs 
sets out on a difficult task because “the Metaphysics abound in plainly 
contradictory statements” (p. xii). According to Sachs, the main obsta- 
cle to the understanding of the Metaphysics is the fact that it has come 
to us via the Latin translations and versions influenced by them. For 
this reason he avoids the use of certain traditional terms such as “sub- 
stance,” “actuality,” “sensation,” “principle” (Gexn), “induction,” and so 
forth, replacing them by terms such as “thinghood,” “being-at-work,” 
“perception,” “source,” and “example.” 

However, the reader will often find this questionable. Aristotle cer- 
tainly developed a philosophy to be taught in class. The extant Corpus 
aristotelicum contains the text of many of his lectures—not his dia- 
logues destined to a larger public—and the Stagirite coined a special ter- 
minology to express what the analysis of reality showed him. In order 
to understand correctly what he is saying, acquaintance with this termi- 
nology, consecrated by a long tradition, is imperative. In this respect 
Sachs tries to help the reader by adding a glossary. 

Describing the contents of the Metaphysics, Sachs rightly observes 
that at the beginning of our philosophical tradition there was a search 
for the inert and that even now there is a persistent return to the inert as 
a first principle, but that for Aristotle this explanation does not hold: 
there must always be a “source” at work in things (p. xxv). His advice 
on how to enter the world of Aristotle is sound: we must leave behind 
modern ways of thinking, let things speak for themselves and be willing 
to go where Aristotle leads us (p. xxix). We add that we must accept 
that words express concepts and concepts things. 

The translation attempts to present the contents of the Metaphysics 
in concrete terms and easy to read sentences—certainly a praiseworthy 
effort. But the result may not always be as striking as intended. Lan- 
guage is a way of thinking and modern American English might be less 
close to Aristotle’s acute and subtle manner of examining things than 
the older English translations. Nevertheless, Sach’s translation is pleas- 
ant to read and reliable, except—as is almost inevitable—for a number 
of minor points. I quote some examples from Metaphysics 12: “If the 
most divine intellect thinks nothing, what would be solemn about it?” 
(12.9.1074b18) “Venerable” would be closer to the Greek. Also, 
évdéxeta is translated by “since it is possible for it to be this way” 
(12.7.1072a19), but it would seem that “since it happens to be this way” 
is closer to the original. The difficult ovotovyia of 12.7.1072b11 is trans- 
lated by “an array of affirmative objects,” while one would rather say “a 
series of terms expressing positive perfections” (in a table of contraries 
or in a Platonic diairesis). In 12.7.1072b11 the xaAdc should be ren- 
dered as “that is a most desirable condition” and not “it is beautiful” 
The translation of Evégyetv by “being-at-work’ is not always fortunate as 
appears in 12.7.1072b16 where the energeia is compared to our contem- 
plation, an activity which for Aristotle is not exactly a type of work. On 
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the whole, however, this new translation will be helpful to many a stu- 
dent. It shows once more the immense wealth of the contents of the 
Metaphysics.—Leo Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, 
Netherlands. 


BEVERSLUIS, John. Cross-Examining Socrates. A Defense of the Interiocu- 
tors in Plato's Early Dialogues. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000. xii + 416 pp. Cloth, $69.95—Professor Beversluis says that 
“this book is a re-reading of Plato’s early dialogues from the point of 
view of the characters with whom Socrates engages in debate” (p. i). He 
says that “unlike existing studies, which are thoroughly dismissive of 
the interlocutors and reduce them to the status of mere mouthpieces, 
this book takes them seriously and treats them as genuine intellectual 
opponents whose views are often more defensible than commentators 
have standardly thought” (pp. i, ix). Beversluis says his “purpose is not 
to summarize their positions or the arguments of the dialogues in which 
they appear, much less to produce a series of biographical sketches, but 
to investigate the phenomenology of philosophical disputation as it 
manifests itself in the earty dialogues’ (pp. i, ix). He thinks that this in- 
vestigation demonstrates the truth of his “thesis that Socrates’ frequent 
use of faulty arguments and unscrupulous dialectical tactics calls in 
question his announced seriousness and concern for the souls of his fel- 
lows” (p. 37). 

In arguing for his thesis, Beversluis argues against what he identifies 
as the standard interpretation of Socrates’ confrontations in the early di- 
alogues. This interpretation makes the interlocutors supremely irratio- 
nal and makes Socrates supremely rational. “On the one hand is So- 
crates, the paradigmatically rational man, resolutely ‘following the 
argument wherever it leads’ and tirelessly exhorting his interlocutors to 
do the same in hopes of convincing them that they do not know what 
they think that they know, and motivating them to join him in searching 
for the knowledge which is virtue and leads to that true happiness 
which all men desire and of which no one is voluntarily ignorant. On the 
other hand are the interlocutors, paradigmatically irrational men, resist- 
ing the argument at every turn... , content with a semblance of wisdom 
..., and secure in their false conceit of knowledge, they neglect the care 
of their souls. In thus turning aside from what is of supreme importance 
and pursuing trivialities such as a power, reputation, and wealth, they 
serve as permanent witness to the folly of the unexamined life—instruc- 
tive case histories of men desperately in need of a gadfly.” (p. 2). 

Beversluis offers strong words against this interpretation. He says 
that the “textual evidence that can be adduced in support of it is actually 
quite meager, and its apparent plausibility depends on assigning undue 
weight to a handful of superficially impressive but thoroughly unrepre- 
sentative passages scattered throughout the early dialogues in which 
Socrates’ dialectical behavior embodies his announced seriousness and 
concern for the souls of his fellows, as expressed in the Apology, and on 
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withholding due weight from a host of other, much more representative 
passages in which these lofty ideals are not much in evidence” (pp. 2-3). 
Moreover, he says that imitating Socrates in the name of soul-care is 
misguided and should be abandoned. “His patronizing and deflating 
laughter is more than enough to paralyze the minds and to deflate the 
spirits of those helpless dialectical victims whose inability to answer his 
questions allegedly reveals that their lives are unexamined and, there- 
fore, not worth living. If we listen carefully, we can still hear it echoing 
down the corridors of time, daring people to advance a thesis and then 
bludgeoning them into submission in the name of philosophy. Of the 
many labels that could be applied to such tactics, ‘moral education’ and 
‘soul-care’ are not among them. In assessing the views, the characters, 
and the dialectical performances of these ill-prepared and (often) pa- 
thetic victims, we should abandon the example of Socrates” (p. 382). 

Beversluis has helpfully set out the early dialogues from the point of 
view of the interlocutors, but there is some question about whether he 
has successfully made his case. A certain amount of “bludgeoning” does 
seem to be present in academic philosophy. Beversluis is probably right 
about this, but I am not aware of anyone who engages in this activity in 
the name of “moral education” or “soul-care.” Beversluis is probably 
also right that not every confrontation in the early Platonic dialogues 
immediately leaps to the mind of every reader as an obvious example of 
moral education or soul-care. This, however, seems to me to fall short 
of calling “in question Socrates’ announced seriousness and concern for 
the souls of his fellows."—Thomas A. Blackson, Arizona State Univer- 
sity. 


CASTAÑEDA, Hector-Neri, HART, James G., and KAPITAN, Tomis, eds. The Phe- 
nomeno-Logic of the I. Essays on Self-Consciousness. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1999. ix + 313 pp. Cloth, $45.00—This book 
contains a collection of essays written by Castañeda. With the excep- 
tion of the previously unpublished chapter 7, the essays were originally 
published in German, Austrian, and American journals and books in the 
time period from 1966 to 1990. They explore, with often very detailed 
arguments, the nature of the I and the structure of consciousness. 

The book first clarifies the concept of “he.” Castañeda distinguishes 
between “he” and “he himself.” “He” can be analyzed whereas “he him- 
self” cannot, because “he himself” or I cannot be an object of experience 
for somebody else. Castafieda develops this Kantian and Humean per- 
spective by attributing to the I a referential priority (there is only one D, 
an ontological priority (there is the infallibility of reference to the I), and 
an epistemological priority (that is the ineliminability of the I). The 
book then explores indicators and quasi-indicators. Indicators are per- 
sonal references, such as “this,” “I,” “that,” “you,” “here,” “there,” and 
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“now” (p. 61), made by the speaker in relation to his or her experience. 
Quasi-indicators are interpersonal references that have epistemological 

The I can be sure of its existence. However, the I as thinking and feel- 
ing entity is not identical with its body nor is it in the world. Rather, “it 
must be identifiable in terms of entities in the world” (p. 95). Castañeda 
thus establishes a difference between experience and its source. He 
perceives different levels of selves that are connected to each other. Re- 
ferring to the phenomenological unreflective consciousness, Castañeda 
argues for self-consciousness to be based on an egoless consciousness, 
“that is typical of the perceptions and bodily feelings of many animals” 
(p. 103). He then cites blindsight, afterimages, itchings, and pains as 
proof of an independent consciousness within the self. He calls this 
kind of consciousness an “Externus type of thinking” (p. 160). This 
clearly contradicts the prevalent Fichtean assumption that all com- 
sciousness must be self-consciousness. Castafieda develops a hierarchy 
of consciousness wherein higher forms of consciousness lower forms 
are cumulated. He distinguishes seven levels of consciousness or I- 
strands: “1. sensory content, conceptually inarticulated: (a) bodily, (b) 
worldly; 2. I-less articulated content pertaining to: (a) external objects, 
(b) bodily content, (c) occurring mental acts; 3. I-less focal conscious- 
ness, the core of which is a complex of perceptual judgments; 4. I 
owned content articulating the contrast between Self and Object; 5. I- 
owned content articulating intentional agency; 6. -owned content artic- 
ulating the contrast between Self and others; 7. owned content articu- 
lating an interaction between Self and you as well as absent persons” (p. 
278). 

Level 2 is also called zero-consciousness (p. 279) and is ascribed to 
animal consciousness. Level 3 involves a perspectival organization. Re- 
flexivity emerges on level 4, level 5 signifies solipsistic consciousness, 
and on level 6, the I discovers its social limits. Level 7 is characterized 
by “personal relationships, cooperative plans and personal conflicts” (p. 
282). 

In completing his phenomenological approach, Castafieda introduces 
his Guise Theory to explain the multiplicity of human thinking. In 
Guise Theory an I-guise is comprised of an experience in the here and 
now. This I-guise constitutes the “doxastic co-denotata of a term” (p. 
182) that underlies the “semantico-pragmatic referent of a term” (p. 
182). An I-guise itself is characterized by consubstantiation that is per- 
ceived indexicality and contextuality. I-guises are also influenced by 
transubstantiations that constitute the identity of an I over time. Guise 
Theory assumes that experiences are built upon and point toward or 
harpoon the Kantian noumena. The ego itself then emerges as transub- 
stantiated J-guises. An I-guise, in turn, is based upon the different levels 
of consciousness. It is at this juncture where psychiatry can inform the 
philosophy of mind because psychiatry can “delineate the different 
types of integrating and unifying relations” (p. 249) within each person. 

The editors must be lauded for selecting and arranging Castafieda’s 
essays in a way that clearly reveals Castafieda’s thorough and highly de- 
tailed analysis of the I. Though Castafieda’s language is often not easily 
accessible, he must be credited for avoiding the pitfalls of unwarranted 
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conclusions about the I and the world by scrutinizing the ontological 
structure of experiences.—Erich P. Schellhammer, University of Re- 
gina. 


CLEARY, John J., ed. Traditions of Platonism: Essays in Honour of John 
Dillon. Brookfield: Ashgate Publishing Company, 1999. xxv + 416 pp. 
Cloth, $96.95—This work is a “Festschrift to celebrate the philosophical 
and scholarly achievements of John Dillon on the occasion of his sixti- 
eth birthday on 15 September 1999” (p. vii). Such celebrations too often 
have little or no academic interest, but the editor is aware of this prob- 
lem and has taken steps to prevent it from plaguing Traditions of Pla- 
tonism. In order “to avoid academic provincialism” and to create “a 
truly cosmopolitan collection of papers, contributed by some of the 
leading international experts within the field of Platonic and Neopla- 
tonic studies,” Professor Cleary says that he has “carefully selected” the 
contributors “for their expertise on the ancient traditions of Platonism” 
and for their “diversity of perspectives, Janguages and traditions of 
scholarship” (p. vii). 

Traditions of Platonism is indeed a cosmopolitan celebration. It 
“contains a diverse collection of papers on many different themes” in 
the Platonic tradition (p. vii), but Cleary helpfully arranges these papers 
in four sections: “The Platonic Legacy,” “The Middle-Platonic Tradition,” 
“Plotinus,” and “The Neoplatonic Tradition.” The papers in “The Pla- 
tonic Legacy” are “Plato and Empedocles on Evil” (Denis O’Brien), “So- 
crates the Mystic” (John Bussanich), “The Speech of Eryximachus in 
Plato’s Symposium” (Christopher Rowe), and “The Concept of Pla- 
tonism” (Lloyd P. Gerson). The papers in “The Middle-Platonic Tradi- 
tion” are “Im Spiegel der Weltseele. Platon, Alkibiades I 133c8-17 und 
der Mittelplatonismus” (Burkard Reis), “Der Platonismus und die Weis- 
cheit der Barbaren” (Matthias Baltes), “Alcinous on Fate and Provi- 
dence” (Jaap Mansfeld), “A Brief History of the Term Kosmos Noetos 
from Plato to Plotinus” (David T. Runia), and “The Platonic Background 
in the Apocalypse of Zostrianos: Numenius and Letter II attributed to 
Plato” (Luc Brisson). The papers in “Plotinus” are “Causa Sui. Plotins 
Begriff des Einen als Ursprung des Gedankens der Selbstursachlichkeit” 
(Werner Beierwaltes), “The Significance of Practical Ethics for Ploti- 
nus” (Andrew Smith), “Rereading Ennead V 1 [10], 7: What is the Scope 
of Plotinus’ Geometrical Analogy in this Passage?” (Cristina D’Ancona), 
“Forms of Individuals in Plotinus: A Preface to the Question” (Dominic 
O'Meara), and “Remarks on the Relation between the One and Intellect 
in Plotinus” (Eyjolfur Kjalar Emilsson). The papers in “The Neoplatonic 
Tradition” are “Pourquoi l'ame automotrice aurait-elle besoin d'un vehi 
cule? (Nouveaus schemes porphyriens chez saint Augustin, I)” (Jean 
Pepin), “Reflexions sur la pseudonymie Abammon-Jamblique” (H.D. Saf- 
frey), “Some Neoplatonic Views on Perception and Memory: Similarites, 
Differences and Motivations” (H. J. Blumenthal), “Elements of the 
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Emperor Julian’s Theology” (Jay Bregman), “‘Negatio Negationis’: Pro- 
clus on the First Lemma of the First Hypothesis of the Parmenides” 
(Carlos Steel), “The Gorgias and the Demiurge” (Harold Tarrant), “Love, 
Knowing and Incarnation in Pseudo-Dionysius” (John Rist), and “Tho- 
mas Gallus, Abbas Vercellensis, and the Commentary on the De Mystica 
Theologia ascribed to Iohannes Scottus Eriugena, with a Concluding 
Note on the Second Latin Reception of the Pseudo-Dionysis (1230— 
1250)” Games McEvoy). 

In addition to these papers, Traditions in Platonism contains several 
other noteworthy items. The work opens with a picture of Professor 
Dillon that Cleary describes “as a quizzical likeness of the Sage himself 
relaxing at home” (p. viii). There is also a biographical note, a bibliogra- 
phy “omitting occasional papers, nonclassical articles, and minor re- 
views” (p. xiii), and a Tabula Gratulatoria listing the names of those 
who helped to underwrite the production costs of the Festschrift.—Tho- 
mas A. Blackson, Arizona State University. 


COOPER, Laurence D. Rousseau, Nature, and the Problem of the Good Life. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999. xiv + 223 
pp. Cloth, $45.00; paper, $18.95—-Laurence Cooper has offered a well- 
written, carefully argued, thought-provoking account of Rousseau’s un- 
derstanding of the primitive basis for the natural goodness of civil man 
and the relation between amour de soi and amour-propre. His book ex- 
poses a troubling perplexity in Rousseau’s work. One might find Rous- 
seau’s account of the goodness of the primitive human beings to be a 
model for psychic unity in all healthy and natural civilized men. But, 
one could also understand Rousseau’s Second Discourse as a thought 
experiment that shows that distinctively human traits are, in fact, social 
in origin. Laurence Cooper wants to have it both ways. While self-con- 
sciousness is a necessary part of the “human condition as we know it,” 
Cooper maintains Rousseau’s own ambiguity regarding the humanity of 
the “less than fully human” savage man (p. 158). Unproblematic solitary 
self-love, amour de soi, defines natural man. Amour-propre, compara- 
tive self-preference, develops with sociability and introduces all conflict 
and corruption. Laurence Cooper examines its potential benefit when 
redirected into healthy pride or reciprocal affection. 

Cooper argues that the goodness of human life in a civilized setting 
has two goals—the psychic unity of a balance between desires and fac- 
ulties and psychic elevation, an “increase of one’s existence.” These 
dual goals leave us to question their compatibility, for it seems that ele- 
vation requires that desire disrupt the intrapsychic harmony. Cooper lo- 
cates the resolution of this conflict in the faculty of conscience as the 
engine of sublimation. Conscience leads not only to a morality of pity 
and natural goodness, but also love of order, it thus makes unproblem- 
atic civilized self-love possible because it leads one to love order in one- 
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self. In this way, cultivation of conscience permits the elevation of the 
soul toward something like philosophy while maintaining psychic bal- 
ance. 

Yet, in the fullest sense this seems possible, if at all, for an extraordi- 
nary human being like Rousseau himself, and Emile is an ordinary man. 
Cooper argues that Emile’s education for Sophie (and hers for him) 
tames amour-propre through their mutual affection and mutual recogni- 
tion. As such, amour-propre serves amour de soi in a mix of ways: by 
allowing amour de soi to flourish without the corrupting interference of 
amour-propre, by enriching existence and love of existence, and by cul- 
tivating and elevating sympathy. Romantic love is able to do all of these 
things because it does not abolish amour-propre, but satisfies it in reci- 
procity. 

However, here Cooper seems too optimistic about the perfection of 
reciprocity in romantic and marital love because desire for affection and 
recognition must persist to move the lovers im their married life to- 
gether. Moreover, Rousseau suggests an alternative outcome when 
Sophie’s overactive imagination gets away from her (Emile, 405) and he 
provides a sequel (Emile et Sophie) in which the lovers are driven apart 
by the same faculty that brought them together, imagination. Cooper’s 
careful explication of the relation between amour-propre and amour de 
soi, as well as that between the beneficial and harmful forms of amour- 
propre, might too quickly eliminate the possibility that exactly the same 
form of amour-propre has beneficial and harmful effects. Since recipro- 
cal affection and recognition exist in time, the desire for such regard al- 
ways leaves the possibility of amour-propre’s dangerous aspects resur- 
facing. This calls into question the compatibility of psychic unity and 
elevation, for elevating existence appears to require a discrepancy be- 
tween desire and its objects. It does not seem possible for self-elevation 
to proceed from satisfaction. 

Cooper's conclusions regarding Rousseau’s pessimism at last suggest 
the possibility that amour-propre, as the desire for recognition, is in fact 
less predominantly detrimental than he finds in Rousseau’s claims. Us- 
ing modern political and cultural developments as a basis for a critique, 
Cooper follows Arthur Melzer (The Natural Goodness of Man) in as- 
sessing Rousseau’s ultimate pessimism. What Cooper and Melzer both 
see as Rousseau’s pessimism might instead be Rousseau’s presentation 
of the limitations, not the tragedy, of human life. Precisely because of 
the limits to human perfection, Rousseau dedicates so much effort to in- 
dicating the beneficial potential within amour-propre, the possibilities 
Cooper so well explicates in this study. Laurence Cooper’s book is an 
important contribution to Rousseau scholarship and an analysis that 
will be illuminating and thought-provoking for anyone who takes seri- 
ously the problems of modern man and political philosophy.—Paul E. 
Kirkland, Dominican University. 
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Cross, Richard. Duns Scotus. Volume 1 in the series Great Medieval Think- 
ers, Brian Davies, O.P., ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999. xxii 
+ 250 pp. Cloth, $45.00; paper, $19.95—In this delightful and handy in- 
troduction, Professor Richard Cross of Oriel College, Oxford University, 
has provided students, researchers, and general readers with a guided 
tour to the theology of John Duns Scotus. Written in a direct and con- 
cise style, the volume allows readers to follow Scotus’s rather sophisti- 
cated argumentation with remarkable ease. As Cross himself remarks 
in his preface to the volume, his intention is to construct an overview of 
Scotus’s theological thought for the ordinary reader who is correctly 
presumed to be more acquainted with the ideas of Thomas Aquinas than 
with Scotus’s immediate historical interlocutors: Henry of Ghent, God- 
frey of Fontaines, and Giles of Rome (among a host of others). Yet, in a 
manner that can only be described as enviable, Cross strikes the proper 
balance between losing the salient elements of Scotus’s doctrines in a 
welter of details bearing on historical background and failing to give 
enough historical and systematic context to render Scotus’s nuanced 
objections and counterpositions intelligible. Indeed, what Cross man- 
ages to do is to give an accurate though perforce brief sketch of the rele- 
vant dialectical setting for Scotus’s major theological teachings. Fur- 
thermore, since Aquinas is kept to the forefront for most of the 
comparisons drawn, the average reader will find the book a quite useful 
guide for further study of Scotus’s texts. Altogether the volume must be 
accounted a major success, as it brings much of the recent historical 
scholarship on Scotus’s theology into dialogue with contemporary dis- 
cussions in the philosophy of religion. 

The volume is divided into eleven chapters that treat the following 
themes: proofs for God’s existence and the divine attributes; religious 
language; divine knowledge and agency; the Trinity; human nature, in- 
cluding the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the will; predesti- 
nation and merit; grace and sin; Jesus; the hypostatic union and Christ’s 
saving work; Mary; and the sacraments. In addition to the topics for- 
mally treated in the book’s chapters, some key related philosophical 
ideas are discussed in an appendix, while an extensive bibliography pro- 
vides resources for further reading and research. 

Though space limitations do not allow for more than a brief sketch of 
the book’s highlights, let me mention a few. In the chapter on God's ex- 
istence, Cross distinguishes carefully between accidentally and essen- 
tially ordered causal series, employing telling examples that help to de- 
lineate why Scotus denies the possibility of an infinite regress in the 
latter type of series. Though Cross’s presentation of the Scotistic proof 
for the actual existence of an Infinite Being is also clearly developed, he 
does not articulate quite so convincingly Scotus’s reasoning that a First 
in the orders of excellence, agency, and finality is possible. Doubtless, 
this is a small shortcoming and one that is hard to avoid in an introduc- 
tory work. Yet, as Cross notes, once Scotus is given the premise that a 
First in each of the orders is possible, the conclusion that something ac- 
tually exists answering each of the descriptions of the First follows 
compellingly. Another admirable feature of his book is the adroit man- 
ner in which Cross introduces a matter of long-standing controversy be- 
tween Thomists and Scotists: the univocal and analogical theories of the 
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concept of being. The reader here is quickly apprised of the sense of 
analogy at work in Henry of Ghent’s account of the concept of being 
and, while the extent to which Aquinas’s theory of being is subject to the 
same objections that Scotus brings to bear upon Henry’s theory is un- 
clear, Cross’s discussion of those objections is sufficiently engaging and 
informative to allow, and to encourage, philosophical readers to explore 
that question on their own. 

Even more impressive than either of the former examples of deft sum- 
mary, however, is Cross’s balanced approach to Scotus’s ethical theory. 
Here he enters into an area of intensive research interest but also wide- 
spread disagreement among contemporary scholars, among whom are 
numbered Allan B. Wolter, Thomas Williams, John Boler, and Mary Beth 
Ingham. In attempting to adjudicate the disagreement between Wolter 
and Williams, Cross argues for a position, carefully stated, that holds 
there is such ambiguity within Scotus’s texts that neither of the princi- 
pals’ readings is entirely justified and determinative, whereas Wolter’s 
reading may well be philosophically more defensible even if Williams’s 
view is supported by considerable evidence. 

Naturally, there are some minor complaints with the book. For one 
thing, it is a bit too short and that leads to unduly compressed treatment 
of some topics. Particularly unfortunate is the decision to consign the 
formal distinction to an appendix rather than allowing it to have a sec- 
tion of its own within the main text. Another topic that should have 
been given more limelight is the Scotistic idea of signa naturae or in- 
stants of nature, something touched upon but not pursued in Cross’s 
presentation of Scotus’s theory of divine ideas. More protracted discus- 
sion of this topic would have allowed readers to appreciate the extent to 
which Scotus’s defense of the Immaculate Conception is driven by some 
of the most profound and subtle features of his metaphysics. 

But these are rather minor shortcomings. The book is certain to be- 
come a standard reference in English for Scotus’s theology and rightly 
so: no other work in English makes available such a wide range of Sco- 
tistic theological thought in so accessible a form. If the remaining 
works in the projected series by Oxford University Press, Great Medi- 
eval Thinkers, continue in the same vein, the series will contribute 
greatly to the assimilation of medieval ideas into present-day philosoph- 
ical reflection.—Timothy Noone, The Catholic University of America. 


FRANCO, Paul. Hegel’s Philosophy of Freedom. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1999. xiii + 391 pp. Cloth, $35.00-—This detailed commentary 
covers Hegel’s entire political philosophy, which Franco regards as the 
“high water mark” of late-modern philosophies of positive freedom. Al- 
though he frequently refers to Montesquieu, Tocqueville, Burke, Hob- 
bes, and others, Franco’s more immediate context is the philosophic tra- 
dition of “radical self-dependence” (p. 3) initiated by Rousseau and 
developed by Kant and Fichte. The book begins with a brief discussion 
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of this tradition, continues with chapters on Hegel’s development, and 
then turns to a close analysis of the Philosophy of Right that also treats 
Hegel’s lectures on the subject. 

Throughout the book, Franco explains his positions clearly in terms 
of trends in Hegel scholarship, and he thoughtfully discusses Hegel’s 
views in light of contemporary political realities. The book’s main argu- 
ment is that Hegel is “largely successful in defending the modern, liberal 
social order on a basis that goes beyond liberalism and does not fall 
prey to its debilitating individualism” (p. x). Franco sees Hegel’s politi- 
cal philosophy as an alternative to both the mechanistic liberalism of his 
predecessors and the nonmetaphysical liberal doctrines of contempo- 
rary thinkers such as Rawls, Rorty, and Oakeshott. However, he largely 
rejects communitarian interpretations of Hegel, and stresses Hegel’s 
continuity with Enlightenment rationalism rather than his break with it. 
Franco regards Hegel’s notion of ethical life not as “a sociological idea 
about the constitution of our identities but, rather, a philosophical idea 
about human self-realization” (p. 224). 

For Franco, Hegel’s key accomplishment is to have overcome the split 
between legality and morality that characterized the thought of his im- 
mediate predecessors and located their sought-after moral wholeness in 
the state itself. Franco begins his analysis with a discussion of Hegel’s 
identification of the rational and the actual, and argues convincingly for 
the priority of the actuality of rationality to the rationality of actuality, 
contra conservative interpretations of the so-called Doppelsatz. How- 
ever, he also opposes what he sees as the left-Hegelian tendency to over- 
state the practical or critical character of Hegelian philosophy. For He- 
gel, Franco states, “the rationality of the actual can only, finally, be 
determined through philosophical or conceptual analysis” (p. 139). Ac- 
cordingly, he turns to Hegel’s logic, and engages the question of its polit- 
ical importance. Franco thinks that the logic is inseparable from Hegel’s 
political philosophy because the former justifies Hegel’s overall method. 
But he nevertheless claims that the Philosophy of Right can for the 
most part be understood independently of the logic. His position on the 
metaphysical status of Hegelian philosophy is similarly ambiguous. Un- 
like some “nonmetaphysical” interpreters, Franco acknowledges that 
Hegel has a substantive view of human nature. However, he argues that 
whether this view is ultimately verifiable does not necessarily affect the 
worth of Hegel’s analysis of freedom. 

Franco analyzes the Philosophy of Right in terms of its hierarchical 
conceptual structure, and carefully avoids drawing conclusions from 
any one part without considering its function in the full text. He 
stresses the importance of examining the specific content of the Hege- 
lian community, and concludes that “the concept of ethical life is far 
more rationalistic and universalistic . . . than conservative, romantic, rel- 
ativistic, and communitarian interpretations of it have suggested” (p. 
189). A key part of his argument is a liberal defense of Hegel’s concept 
of rectitude or Rechtischaffenheit, which is sometimes thought to imply 
an unreflective conformity incompatible with a rational liberal order. 
However, Franco does address the fact that the Hegelian state, though 
universal and rational, requires at least some of its citizens to lead unre- 
flective lives. While he does not take up this problem at what is argu- 
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ably its most fundamental level—the divide between philosophers and 
nonphilosophers—Franco does discuss the rational inferiority of 
women in the Hegelian state. He argues that while Hegel’s views on 
women are outdated, these views are not crucial to the success of He- 
gel’s overall argument.—Andrew Bove, Wesleyan University. 


GADAMER, Hans George. Praise of Theory: Speeches and Essays. Translated 
by Chris Dawson. Yale Studies in Hermeneutics. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. xxxviii + 186 pp. Cloth, $30.00—A new and com- 
plete translation of Gadamer’s public lectures and essays of the late 
1970s and early 1980s, this volume continues his examination of the pre- 
dominance of scientific rationality in modern culture. Each essay devel- 
ops a different perspective of Gadamer’s view that human reason origi- 
nates not in abstract rationality but in our participation and practical 
knowledge of the world. They remain faithful to the tenets of Gada- 
mer’s philosophy as developed in Truth and Method: that there is no ex- 
ternal viewpoint from which to judge our beliefs and that the scientific 
method is not a privileged access to truth since truth arises from dis- 
course rather than from a set of propositions about the world. How- 
ever, if tradition is the source of all our beliefs, how is critique possible? 
Gadamer's answer is to rehabilitate the rhetorical tradition of the hu- 
man sciences. Departing from the Christian-humanist insight that exist- 
ence is rooted in logos, or the discourses that form human community, 
Gadamer argues for an interpretation of inquiry as something that 
makes explicit how all reason originates in the shared norms of every- 
day life. 

Why should one praise theory in a book that lauds practical reason? 
What is arguably new about these essays is Gadamer’s attempt to exca- 
vate the joint origins of both the sciences and humanities in the experi- 
ence of the beautiful. In “Praise of Theory,” the title essay of this vol- 
ume, Gadamer reconsiders the original Greek sense of theory, theoria, 
as self-evidence: seeing what is. Theory originates in aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Like the beautiful, the object of theoretical understanding is self- 
evident. It has no purpose other than itself and so draws us out of the 
purposive struggles of everyday life. 

In turning us away from unreflective practice toward theory, the ex- 
perience of the beautiful lies at the heart of practical reason. By Aristo- 
tle’s definition, practical reason, as the search for knowledge about the 
human good, lies between theory and action. This is because practical 
reason helps us fulfill the meaning of life only insofar as “identification 
with the communal, with what is best in general, is already presupposed 
before any action is considered” (p. 41). Gadamer argues that the hu- 
man sciences can only resist their subordination to the scientific 
method by reasserting the priority of practical reason as the universal 
basis of all human culture. Due to the finite nature of the understand- 
ing, being reasonable can consist solely of making explicit what already 
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is. Advocating a view of phronesis as answerable rationality, Gadamer 
claims that we come to know ourselves through the conversations we 
have with others about the norms we hold in common. 

Gadamer’s greatest strength lies in his compelling genealogy of practi- 
cal reason from its Greek origins to its reincarnation in the Enlighten- 
ment ideal of critique as self-critique. Less forthcoming are his sugges- 
tive remarks on the possible anthropological origins of this theory/ 
practice split and new models of thinking about human ecology emerg- 
ing, for example, from the biological sciences. Written for a general au- 
dience with an excellent essay by the translator, this collection exempli- 
fies the ideal of scholarly prose as teaching through conversation.— 
Sanja Perovic, Stanford University. 


GOTTHELF, Allan. On Ayn Rand. Wadsworth Philosophers Series. Belmont: 
Wadsworth, 2000. 100 pp. Paper, $12.95—This series is intended to pro- 
vide students and general readers with “brief and accessible insight into 
the ideas of major philosophers.” Allan Gotthelf, a distinguished Aristo- 
tle scholar, has been intimately familiar with Rand’s philosophy for 
nearly forty years, having participated in workshops that Rand gave in 
the 1960s and 1970s. Gotthelf joins scholarly rigor with firsthand knowl 
edge of Rand’s thought to provide a systematic introduction to Rand’s 
philosophy, objectivism. The result is absorbing. 

Two particular virtues mark Gotthelf’s account: clarity and essential- 
ization. The writing is clean and agreeably readable. Much of the mate- 
rial is abstract and demanding, but Gotthelf’s methodical, well-paced 
style focuses the reader’s attention on the philosophically primary is- 
sues. 

Moreover, the book is an admirably essentialized review of Rand’s 
analyses of everything from causation and free will to art and sex. 
Given that Rand wrote fiction and numerous essays, the assignment re- 
quired skillful condensation. Gotthelf has distilled Rand’s principal 

. themes into a logically structured hierarchy. 

To those familiar only with Rand’s advocacy of capitalism and selfish- 
ness, the heavy emphasis on metaphysics and epistemology will be sur- 
prising. However, this reflects Rand’s belief that ethics and politics are 
derivative from more fundamental matters. While a little more discus- 
sion of Rand’s political and ethical principles would have been useful, 
Gotthelf’s structure testifies to objectivism as a comprehensive and log- 
ically integrated system. 

In elaborating that system, Gotthelf guides us masterfully through, 
among other things: Rand’s commitment to the primacy of existence 
over consciousness; her distinction between the form and the object of 
sense perception; her identification of a concept as “a mental integra- 
tion of two or more units possessing the same distinguishing character- 
istic(s), with their particular measurements omitted” (p. 60) and of con- 
cepts as correspondingly objective. He explains her views that 
definitions are statements of fact rather than stipulations or conven- 
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tions; that the root of value is the conditional character of life, that an 
entity “should do that which it must do if it is to continue to exist” (p. 
81); and that the initiation of force is destructive to the aggressor as well 
as the victim. Beyond elucidating Rand’s positions on major traditional 
questions, Gotthelf also conveys the spirit of Rand’s philosophy by dis- 
cussing her “benevolent universe premise” and “heroic view of man”— 
the ideas that the universe is an essentially hospitable place for human 
happiness and that human beings are capable of moral greatness. 

Having praised Gotthelf's condensing, I found his explanations in a 
handful of places slightly too abbreviated for the targeted audience. Oc- 
casionally, a point might have been pinned down more definitively with 
an additional example or a sentence or two of further explanation. The 
account of the moral virtues would have been more compelling with 
briefer passages from Rand and further explanation in his own terms, 
for instance. Elsewhere, when Gotthelf refers to “integrations and sub- 
divisions of previously formed concepts” (p. 61), the reader probably 
needs a quick example. 

A second concern arises in part from the limitations of this type of 
book. The book is not a brief for objectivism, yet in the course of his ex- 
egesis, Gotthelf concisely weaves in some of the reasoning behind 
Rand’s positions. This naturally whets the appetite for further rounds of 
argument and for similar levels of support for all the issues that Gotthelf 
takes up. While sustained argument is obviously impossible in a brief in- 
troduction, I did find the quick treatment of certain issues (for example, 
politics, art, love, and sex) somewhat frustrating. Of course, that Got- 
thelf leaves the reader wanting more may be a sign of the book’s suc- 
cess. (For a lengthier and more fully argued presentation of objectiv- 
ism, see Leonard Peikoff, Objectivism: The Philosophy of Ayn Rand, 
New York: Dutton, 1991). 

These flaws are comparatively minor. Gotthelf offers illuminating ac- 
counts of Rand’s views on numerous subjects. He explains her axio- 
matic starting points through the effective motif of a professor present- 
ing students with denials of these truths. His seamless exposition of 
Rand’s epistemology makes complex material not just accessible, but 
exciting. 

The total provides a rigorous intellectual workout. This is emphati- 
cally not a dumbed-down version of objectivism. Gotthelf is addressing 
the person interested in thoughtfully engaging Rand’s views—and 
thoughtful reflection is what it calls for. This book should not be con- 
sumed in a single sitting. It is rich with provocative ideas that cannot 
sink in if read too quickly. Because the issues are fundamental and be- 
cause Rand challenges many deeply entrenched assumptions, one needs 
to mull over individual nuggets. 

Gotthelf has provided a commanding overview of objectivism. The 
book serves as an excellent introduction to Rand’s philosophy precisely 
because it is intellectually serious and incorporates substantial portions 
of Rand’s reasoning. Both Gotthelf and, as he makes clear, Rand, de- 
serve a wide readership.—Tara Smith, Universtiy of Texas at Austin. 
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HEIDEGGER, Martin. Contributions to Philosophy (From Enowning). Trans- 
lated by Parvis Emad and Kenneth Maly. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. xlv + 369 pp. Cloth, $39.95—-Announced by its transla- 
tors as “Heidegger’s second major work” (pp. xiv, xli) after Being and 
Time, Contributions to Philosophy (From Enouming [Freignis]) was 
written in the years 1936-8. The text appeared in German only in 1989, 
however, to mark the centenary of Heidegger’s birth. Although the 
translators are at pains to assure the reader that Heidegger’s musings 
are not notes or aphorisms (pp. xvi, xliii), in many cases the entries are 
clearly drafts or rough sketches. 

The text consists of eight parts, termed “joinings (Filgungen)” (p. xiv) 
or junctures, comprising 281 numbered sections of varying length. The 
related parts are headed “Preview (Vorspiel)” (68 pp.), “Echo (Ank- 
lang)” (40 pp.), “Playing-Forth (Zuspiel)” (33 pp.), “Leap (Sprung)” (42 
pp.), “Grounding (Griindung)” (67 pp.), “The Ones to Come (Die Zu- 
künftigen)” (5 pp.), “The Last God (Der letzte Gott)” (9 pp.), and “Be-ing 
(Seyn)” (61 pp.). (Interestingly enough, in 1933 the Marxist feminist 
Rosa Mayreder had published a novel called Der letzte Gott, in which 
man is identified as the last of the gods). With its many repetitions, the 
text often takes on an incantatory quality. 

What are we to make of this work? The translators claim that Contri- 
butions “is a groundbreaking work of thinking” (p. xix) which “opens up 
a horizon hitherto inaccessible to thinking” (p. xlii). More specifically, 
by means of it, they claim, a certain kind of thinking, called inceptual 
thinking, is said to be effected for the first time in the history of philoso- 
phy. Given what it sets out to do, perhaps its many difficulties are inevi- 
table. A propos the enigmatic character of Contributions Heidegger 
makes the challenging claim that, in general, “[m]aking itself intelligible 
(Sichverstindlichmachen) is suicide for philosophy” (p. 307), that 
thinkers “who are to come” “know that their questioning and saying is 
unintelligible (unverständlich) for today,” and that “intelligibility means 
the destruction of their thinking” (p. 306, translation modified). Doubt- 
less, these claims are meant to apply to Contributions. Like many of 
Heidegger’s lecture courses, Contributions is punctuated by a number 
of harsh indictments against academic philosophy. 

Several basic themes run through the text. First, there is Heidegger's 
vision of inceptual thinking or “the other beginning of thinking” (p. 175), 
which “assists the first beginning [of thinking, m Platonic-Aristotelian 
philosophy or metaphysics] unto the truth of its history” (p. 131). He ex- 
plains that “[t]he other beginning is the leaping into be-ing’s more origi- 
nary truth” (p. 128) and that “gaining a foothold in the other beginning is 
accomplished in crossing from the guiding-question (what is a being? 
the question of beingness [Seiendheit], being [Sein]) to the grounding- 
question: What is the truth of be-ing?” (p. 120). Thinking in the other be- 
ginning is further characterized as “the originary enactment of the one- 
fold of echo, playing-forth, leap, and grounding” (p. 44), four of the junc- 
tures of the Contributions. In other words, these junctures somehow 
coincide in inceptual thinking. In a sense, without being equivalent the 
four junctures are the same, yet precisely because of its relation to Da- 
sein, grounding seems to hold a special place among them. Da-sein is 
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“the grounding of the truth of be-ing” (p. 120), yet “[o]ne can speak of 
Da-sein only as grounding, only in enacting in thinking ‘Echo,’ ‘Playing- 
forth,’ and ‘Leap” (p. 218). 

A second theme of the Contributions is the leap that accomplishes 
the other beginning. It is a metaphor for questioning, specifically raising 
the question “concerning what is ownmost to truth itself” (p. 166), 
which Heidegger calls “the truth of be-ing.” The truth of be-ing (which 
at one point is identified with enowning itself [p. 55]) is how be-ing 
“holds sway [west]” (p. 166), that is, how be-ing comes about. The truth 
of be-ing is sometimes called “the essential sway of truth,” which is 
“grasped and grounded as... the happening of Da-sein” (pp. 132-8). It 
also appears in the guise of “the last god” (pp. 25, 66) and time (pp. 128, 
132), two more basic themes of Contributions. Time and what Heideg- 
ger terms “time-space” is important, again because of its relation to Da- 
sein, which is the site of temporality (see, for example, pp. 134, 156, 227, 
240, 264, 269). 

Other basic themes that infuse the Contributions are history (which 
is termed “a style [Stil] of Da-sein” [p. 25; see also pp. 23, 66, 106, 227, 
244, 314, 337, 346, 348]), and gods and godding, which is understood as 
primal “refusal” (p. 172). As such, godding is in a certain sense comple- 
mentary to enowning, which one would therefore rightly describe as pri- 
mal, proffering occurrence itself, that is, the coming to pass of anything 
at all, rather than nothing whatsoever. 

Then there is enowning itself. Precisely what does Heidegger mean 
by the term? This is difficult to assess. We are told that the philosopher 
“speaks thinkingly ‘from enowning” (p. 169). However, enowning is 
also identified variously with “being (Sein) itself” (p. 49), “be-ing” 
(Seyn) (pp. 55, 161, 175, 211, 291, 339, 352), “the truth of be-ing” (p. 292, 
320, 328), the “clearing and sheltering-concealing, which make up the es- 
sential swaying of truth” (p. 167), “the essential swaying of the truth of 
be-ing in the shape of the last god” (p. 66), “the origin of Da-sein” (p. 
23), “timing-spacing-spacing-timing” (p. 184), “hint” (p. 288), and “his- 
tory” (p. 346), especially the “history of be-ing” itself (p. 303). In short, 
enowning is identified with nearly all of the basic themes of Contribu- 
tions. Heidegger adds that the “truth of enowning,” which he identifies 
with “the truth [emphasis added] [,] holds sway only as sheltering in art, 
thinking, poetizing, deed” (p. 180). Given such comprehensiveness, the 
truth of enowning suggests the ubiquity of possibility as such. In the 
end, however, enowning remains an enigmatic and challenging concept. 

Surely this is a work for the Heidegger specialist. Its success as the 
effecting or beginning of a new way of thinking remains to be evaluated. 
Similarly, a translation that is capable of bringing the reader into the ex- 
perience of thinking Heidegger writes about here is, alas, also pend- 
ing.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 
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JANAWAY, Christopher, ed. The Cambridge Companion to Schopenhauer. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. xvi + 478 pp. Cloth, 
$59.95; paper, $19.95—Arthur Schopenhauer is generally known in two 
ways: as an abrasive misanthrope whose derision of Hegel was thought 
to stem from professional envy, and as the philosophical progenitor of 
Nietzsche, who early on could not praise Schopenhauer enough, but 
later famously distanced himself from his mentor, much as he did from 
Wagner. Since he was linked with such eclipsing figures, it is not sur- 
prising that the caricature of Schopenhauer as the recluse who made a 
career of spewing venom and spite remains his prevailing image. Those 
familiar with Schopenhauer or Nietzsche’s encounter with Schopen- 
hauer, however, know him as a valuable contributor to many recent 
schools of philosophy and whose thought touched not only Nietzsche 
but other influential figures in philosophy and psychology as well. 
Christopher Janaway presents us with a cross section of essays that 
serve as both an introduction to Schopenhauer’s main themes and an of- 
fering of recent scholarship and interpretation of his work. Janaway, 
quoting Rudolf Malter, introduces Schopenhauer’s writings as an expli- 
cation of a single notion: “the world is the self-knowledge of the will” (p. 
4). The rest of the text examines the manifold themes in that pithy char- 
acterization; not only do metaphysics and epistemology receive their 
due, but Schopenhauer’s ethics and aesthetics are exposed as derivative 
themes from that central claim. 

Günter Zöller begins with an analysis of Schopenhauer’s “self,” in 
which will and representation form equiprimordial conditions for the 
experience of the world. Despite Schopenhauer’s claims, Zöller sug- 
gests that the will is granted a primacy over representation in that dual- 
ity. Moreover, the intellect, usually thought to be the highest and most 
noble of the faculties, finds itself cast as subordinate to the willrepre- 
sentation axis. David Hamlyn examines Schopenhauer’s epistemology, 
drawing distinctions between conditioned knowledge, that of repre- 
sented objects, and unconditioned knowledge, that of the will, while re- 
lating such distinctions to Schopenhauer’s fourfold root. Hamlyn takes 
up Schopenhauer’s problematic notion of Ideas, which seem to vacillate 
between conditioned/perceived awareness and unconditioned/salvific 
absorption. Examining Schopenhauer’s doctoral thesis, the content of 
which is presumed in The World as Will and Representation, F. C. 
White exposes the merits and problems associated with Schopenhauer’s 
doctrines of causality and metaphysical grounds in his fourfold root. 
White summarizes the text as Schopenhauer’s attempt to lay the founda- 
tion for later writings on representation and as an early polemic against 
Kant’s thing-in-itself. Paul Guyer then examines the direct relationship 
between Schopenhauer and Kant, and offers a detailed analysis of 
Schopenhauer’s response to Kant in the areas of transcendental meth- 
odology and causation. Guyer suggests that though Schopenhauer’s 
reading of Kant may have been flawed at times, his explicit debt to and 
critique of Kant offers an encounter worth examining. Christopher Jan- 
away then takes up Schopenhauer’s account of will and the themes of 
determinism, volition, and motive, arguing that personal identity has a 
flexible meaning in man’s natural setting. Sexuality is given primacy in 
Schopenhauer’s life-system, but along with other aspects of behavior 
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and representation, only offers clues as to the inner nature of (but not 
the Kantian-noumenal cause of) phenomena, the will. Moira Nicholls 
then offers a compelling case that Schopenhauer’s account of will was 
heavily influenced by Eastern thought, especially Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism. Nicholls offers a detailed chronology of references to Eastern 
thought in Schopenhauer’s writings, and concludes that given the coin- 
cidence of the evolution of his principles with the timing of correspond- 
ing Eastern publications, Schopenhauer’s underacknowledged debt to 
Eastern thought deserves serious attention. Cheryl Foster examines 
Schopenhauer’s difficult theory of art and Ideas, positioning it at the 
center of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical worldview. Art dissolves indi- 
viduation, an experience that suspends the agonizing avarice of life, and 
offers insight into the Oneness of the world. In addition to her examina- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s theory of art, poetry, and music, Foster dis- 
cusses Schopenhauer’s genius as one who upon reflection can immerse 
himself in the kernel of the world, while others flounder on its husk. 
David Cartwright takes up Schopenhauer’s doctrine of virtue ethics, 
which denigrates Kantian practical philosophy as gaara theologi- 
cally tinged, and devoid of any real magnanimity. Readers unfamiliar 
with Schopenhauer’s ethics will find a striking distinction between his 
favorable treatment of Mitleid (pity/compassion) and Nietzsche’s treat- 
ment. Schopenhauer finds virtue grounded in the expression of some 
level of awareness of the singularity of the metaphysical will, which en- 
compasses and demands consideration of all forms of life, not merely 
human. Cartwright depicts a rather amiable soul behind the shrill repu- 
tation, though one who denies the possibility of moral education. Dale 
Jacquette returns us to the Schopenhauer we love to hate, the philoso- 
pher of the “worst of all possible worlds” (pp. 253, 321), and discusses 
Schopenhauer’s thoughts on suffering, death, and most interestingly, 
suicide, an act only logically permissible by starvation. Janaway offers a 
second essay discussing Schopenhauer’s pessimism, which acts as an 
antidote to the suffermg caused by optimism. Janaway develops 
Schopenhauer’s account of striving, the inexhaustibility of desire, and 
the impermanence of satisfaction as directly linked to and evidence of 
his metaphysical position. Martha Nussbaum then develops the rela- 
tionship between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer as most directly evi- 
denced in Nietzsche’s account of tragedy, in which Nietzsche’s Apollo 
and Dionysus parallel Schopenhauer’s representation and will. Expand- 
ing the connection Schopenhauer had with nineteenth century thinkers, 
Sebastian Gardner links Freud’s theory of the unconscious to Schopen- 
hauer’s (and Nietzsche’s) work, which also grants primacy to sexuality 
and unconscious drives. Gardner suggests that Kant, Shelling, Fichte, 
and Hegel may have provided these thinkers with an early notion of a 
nonempirical self. Framing Schopenhauer’s influence on Wittgenstein, 
Hans-Johann Glock argues that Wittgenstein’s conception of mathemat- 
ics and logic finds its root in Kant more so than Schopenhauer, but that 
Schopenhauer’s notion of representation impacted Wittgenstein’s work 
on linguistic and symbolic representation more than Kant’s. Glock fur- 
ther expounds on links between Wittgenstein and Schopenhauer in the 
areas of ethics, aesthetics, transcendental solipsism, and intentionality. 
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Janaway admits at the outset that many of the essays will seem redun- 
dant at times, and though this is certainly the case, most offer instruc- 
tive variations on Schopenhauer’s central theses. In order to position 
derivative examinations of Schopenhauer’s main themes in their proper 
context, one must expect such overlap. Yet such hues provide a robust 
and nuanced recasting of those themes which serve to enrich under- 
standing of those problematic concepts. As Schopenhauer remains a 
secondary figure, one can look to the essays that examine Schopen- 
hauer’s encounters with and influences on other thinkers as perhaps the 
most valuable. While Schopenhauer might never experience a revival 
like that which Kierkegaard currently enjoys, the text admirably details 
his pivotal role as one bridging Kantian German idealism and postmod- 
ernism via Nietzsche. Exposing the deep flaws as well as the merits of 
Schopenhauer’s work, the text offers a valuable contribution to its un- 
derstanding, while charitably passing over his renowned and unfortu- 
nate prejudices.—Christopher Field, Loyola University Chicago. 


JANAWAY, Christopher. Self and World in Schopenhauer'’s Philosophy. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1999. xii + 378 pp. Paper, $26.95—When it first 
appeared in hardcover in 1989, Christopher Janaway’s Self and World in 
Schopenhauer’s Philosophy was immediately hailed as a brilliant expo- 
sition of Schopenhauer’s thought and a model of careful historical-philo- 
sophical research. The book has already earned a well-deserved reputa- 
tion as an authoritative introduction to major themes in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, and this unrevised paperback reissue will make Janaway’s 
valuable study available to a wider audience. 

As the title indicates, Janaway’s inquiry centers on the most important 
distinction in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, between subject and object, 
self and world. It is an opposition of such fundamental philosophical 
significance that it presents a powerful argument for sustained interest 
in Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, not only for its historical influence, but 
as a touchstone for contemporary analytic and continental philosophy. 

Janaway’s book is divided into three main parts. A concise introduc- 
tion provides an overview of his conclusions and motivates discussion 
of Schopenhauer’s ideas. Part 1 concerns the development of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, with particular attention to its background in Kant’s 
critical transcendental idealism and Berkeley's radical empiricism and 
idealism, as they relate to Schopenhauer’s understanding of the relation 
between the subjective appearance of the world and the Will as thing-in- 
itself. Part 2 offers a detailed investigation of Schopenhauer’s division 
of subject and object as interimplicative aspects of his idealist ontology. 
Janaway explains Schopenhauer’s idealism and materialist philosophy 
of mind as a basis for his discovery that it is possible through introspec- 
tive experience of individual willing in the will to life (Wille zum Leben) 
to know that the world in reality is Will, that Will in the sense of blind 
urging or undirected desire is the thing-in-itself, transcending all subjec- 
tive appearance of the world falling under the principium individua- 
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tionis and fourfold root of the principle of sufficient reason. Janaway 
then turns from Schopenhauer’s major work, The World as Will and 
Representation, to his lesser known essays “On the Freedom of the 
Will” and “On the Basis of Morality.” He argues that Schopenhauer’s 
theory of the relation between willing and acting is especially relevant 
to current concepts of action, determinism, freedom of will, and moral 
responsibility. Finally, Janaway considers Schopenhauer’ position on 
the primacy of the will in nature and the freedom from the suffering as- 
sociated with individual willing through the quieting of will by aesthetic 
genius in the contemplation of beauty, and the salvation of the soul 
achieved by renunciation of the world in saintly asceticism. Part 3 
draws together strands of Schopenhauer’s thought about the interrela- 
tion of self and world, looks ahead to the impact of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy on Nietzsche and Wittgenstein, and concludes with a sober ap- 
praisal of the merits and limitations of Schopenhauer’s idealist 
metaphysics of self and world. 

It is Janaway’s combined attitude of sympathy and skepticism that 
makes his analysis of Schopenhauer persuasive. He genuinely respects 
Schopenhauer’s accomplishments, and is philosophically intrigued by 
the bold outline of Schopenhauer’s program, the beauty of the distinc- 
tion between the world as appearance and Will as transcendental thing- 
in-itself. Yet Janaway is not so captivated by Schopenhauer’s grand 
view of the dual nature of subject and object as to overlook the serious 
philosophical objections that any objective critique of Schopenhauer’s 
writings must consider. Janaway summarizes his historical and inter- 
pretive orientation in these terms, commenting first on the multiplicity 
of reactions to Schopenhauer’s metaphysics: “Some have found this 
work original and penetrating, but lacking a rigorous well-integrated 
structure. Some have come nearer to taking Schopenhauer at his word 
when he says that it offers the complex unfolding of a single thought. 
Others have openly despaired of the system’s inconsistencies, finding it 
from a purely philosophical point of view ‘bizarre and fantastic in the 
extreme.’ My reading endorses something of each of these reactions” 
(p. 287). 

Janaway underscores the dynamic interaction of philosophy in dia- 
logue with its own history in a way that epitomizes his methodology 
throughout the book. “We partly choose our history in light of what we 
now conceive and re-conceive philosophy to be,” he writes, “and in turn, 
we partly owe such conceptions to the way we have written its history” 
(p. 365). Janaway’s historically and philosophically self-conscious out- 
look pervades his choice of topics, analysis of texts, and critical evalua- 
tion of arguments, qualifying his commentary on Schopenhauer as both 
excellent philosophical history and historically informed systematic phi- 
losophy. At once a contribution to the flourishing field of Schopenhauer 
scholarship and philosophical debate about the nature of self, action, re- 
sponsibility, perception, knowledge, and reality, well-grounded in the 
history of philosophy generally, and remarkably insightful about Kant’s 
metaphysics and epistemology, this paperback publication of Janaway’s 
already well-established book is highly recommended.—Dale Jacquette, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
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JANOWSKI, Zbigniew. Cartesian Theodicy: Descartes’ Quest for Certitude. 
Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2000. 181 pp. Cloth, $93.00— 
Janowski reads Descartes’s Meditations as theodicy. He claims that un- 
derlying Descartes’s more explicit epistemological and metaphysical 
aims is a deeper concern to explain how human error and sin can be 
made compatible with divine goodness and omnipotence. Accordingly, 
and despite Descartes’s disclaimer that he is no theologian, Janowski 
sees Descartes as taking sides—the Augustinian side—in one of the 
most contentious theological disputes of the period. The point of his 
study, he writes, “is to show how Descartes’ philosophy derived from 
the early seventeenth-century debates over divine and human freedom, 
and to what extent those debates influenced Descartes’s epistemologi- 
cal considerations” (p. 19). 

That Descartes’s concerns are with theodicy, he argues, is implicit in 
the contrast we find between a passage in the First Meditation where 
human error is taken as a challenge to divine goodness and power, and 
the later discussion in the Fourth Meditation where God’s goodness and 
power are vindicated in the face of human error. To make his claim 
good, of course, Janowski must read Descartes’s explicit account of 
cognitive error as an account at the same time of moral sin. Janowski is 
quite up front about this. “I translate Descartes’ epistemological notions 
such as truth and falsity into moral categories such as good and evil, or 
into religious categories, such as sin” (p. 27). In the Fourth Meditation 
Descartes says we err when we assent to what we do not clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend, implying that error is imputable, since in such cases 
we have the power to withhold assent. Or, to translate this point into 
the language of indifference, we are free to assent or not to assent to 
what is cognitively indifferent. Indifference, Janowski imfers, is there- 
fore the cause of error, and in the case of moral good and evil, indiffer- 
ence is the cause of sin (p. 42). The challenge to divine goodness of the 
First Meditation is met, then, through the introduction of human free- 
dom (in conjunction with limited human cognitive power) in the Fourth 
Meditation. 

Although, on the proposed account of human freedom, we are most 
fully free when we assent only to what is clear and distinct and never to 
what is indifferent, God is free precisely in His indifference. In our case, 
the true and the good are not determined by our choice but are rather 
the predetermined normative measure of our will; in the case of God, 
the true and the good are entirely dependent on His creative activity, 
there being nothing prior, neither essence nor existence. Thus is ex- 
plained Descartes’s doctrine of eternal truths; divine indifference is sim- 
ply “the supreme indication of His omnipotence” (p. 106). The prove- 
nance of this distinction between divine and human freedom is 
Augustine, who said that we will be free when we are free from sin and 
the slave of justice. Descartes’s view, Janowski suggests, could be ren- 
dered: “You will be free when you will be free from error, slave of clear 
and distinct ideas” (p. 110). 

This, in bare outline, is the main line of argument of Janowski’s pro- 
vocative book. The argument is impressively informed by knowledge of 
the philosophical and theological literature of the period, much of which 
is fascinatingly summarized. Impressive too is Janowski’s case for the 
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deeply Augustinian character of Descartes’s Weltanschauung, over- 
stated and unbalanced as it may be. As for the principal claim, one may 
well have doubts. Cognitive error is not sin, much less is Descartes’s ac- 
count of error tantamount to original sin. Moreover, in the domain of 
practice, in Descartes’s view, we are obliged to act in the absence of a 
clear and distinct conception of the good, on pain of not acting at all; 
this is not sin either. In any case, Descartes should be taken at his word 
when he says that error committed in the pursuit of good and evil is no- 
where treated in the Meditations.—John Marshall, University of Vir- 
ginia. 


KOGLER, Hans Herbert, and STUEBER, Karsten R., eds. Empathy and Agency. 
The Problem of Understanding in the Human Sciences. Boulder: West- 
view Press, 2000. ix + 318 pp. Cloth, $69.00; paper, $26.00—Some of the 
interest of philosophers of mind in the results of recent research in the 
social sciences, including especially cognitive science and developmen- 
tal psychology, is reflected in this anthology of eleven essays on the 
long-standing discussion about how minds understand other minds. Ina 
few of the essays, enthusiastic and often seemingly uncritical accep- 
tance of the empirical findings of contemporary psychological research 
may cause some readers well-warranted concern. Taken together, these 
essays are welcome additions to the discussion of an important problem 
of epistemology. 

The current form of the discussion about how we understand other 
minds brings face to face two views: (1) “[O]ur interpretations of other 
agents are implicitly guided by a psychological theory [the ‘theory the- 
ory of interpretation’],” and (2) “[W]e interpret [other agents] by empa- 
thetically putting ourselves in their shoes [versions of the ‘simulation 
theory of interpretation’]” (p. 2). In their general introduction to the cok 
lection, the editors write that “[t]he basic goal of this anthology is to ex- 
plore the fruitfulness and relevance of the simulation approach [to un- 
derstanding other minds] for the human and social sciences” (p. 22). In 
his contribution, one of the editors, Stueber, explains: according to the 
“theory theory” of interpretation “the application of folk-psychological 
concepts to other persons is guided, at least tacitly, by knowledge about 
human psychology and certain belief/desire generalizations,” while for 
those who embrace the “simulation theory” form of interpretation, “we 
understand another person . . . by putting ourselves in the shoes of the 
other person, imagining the world ‘as it would appear from his point of 
view’ and ‘then deliberate, reason and see what decision emerges’ [here 
quoting, respectively, Jane Heal and Alvin Goldman, two major propo- 
nents of the theory]” (p. 146). Philosophically, the debate takes place 
against the background of (a) classical hermeneutics, represented by 
Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Gadamer, and Habermas, and their critics, (b) 
the question of the importance of history in philosophical activity as 
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such, in which Collingwood and Wittgenstein figure prominently as rep- 
resentatives of contrasting views, and (c) the recent findings of empiri- 
cal psychology and related research in the neurosciences. 

In a form supported by Georg Vielmetter, simulation theory holds that 
“interpretation is basically a natural process controlled by our hard wir- 
ing” (p. 92), that is, the structure of our nervous systems. David Hender- 
son and Terence Horgan “provide a rough characterization of the role of 
simulation in our epistemic competence for understanding others,” ex- 
plaining that “(t]he simulation of another agent . . . is a matter of taking 
certain cognitive processes ‘off-line’ and setting them to work on input 
that is similar to those that the other (supposedly) had or will have; ... 
the resulting processing parallels what has or what will take place in the 
other.” In other words, we “generate (‘pretend’) beliefs, desires, or in- 
tentions” (p. 121). The authors caution that, like “theory application,” 
simulation “alone is not up to satisfying the marker for understanding” 
another agent (p. 130). Taking a somewhat more critical stance, Stueber 
argues that “simulation is only a necessary starting point for the inter- 
pretive process but that interpretation is not limited solely by our simu- 
lative capacities” (p. 145). For Stueber, the key issue is not so much the 
structure of simulation, but rather whether we have sufficient cause to 
assume the rationality of the other when we are empathizing with him 
and have settled on a accepted sense of what rationality means here (p. 
153). He concludes that essentially interpretation is “the ability to 
gather information about the central differences in cognitive and cul- 
tural frameworks, which would make the other person intelligible and 
‘predictable” (p. 157). 

Using “ideas developed from the work of Ludwig Wittgenstein” (p. 
164), Theodore Schatski challenges the simulation theory of interpreta- 
tion, arguing that it “lends only modest support to the thesis that social 
life is accessed through understanding, in particular, through under- 
standing what people do” (p. 171). He claims that in addition to the op- 
eration of imagination, which is central to simulation, epistemologists 
must also take into consideration the cooperation of imagination and 
what Schatski calls “reading” and “mference” (pp. 173-6) in order to 
provide a full account of how we understand others’ minds. Inspired by 
Mead’s concept of the self, Kögler argues that “simulation theory, due to 
its psychologism, fails to give an adequate account for how interpreta- 
tion in the human and social sciences is grounded in the everyday cogni- 
tive and interpretive capabilities of human agents” (p. 196), preferring 
instead what he terms a theory of “interpretation as dialogal perspective 
taking” (p. 213). James Bohman rejects both the first-person (agent-ori- 
ented) and third-person (other-oriented) accounts of the simulation the- 
ory of interpretation in favor of one that focuses on how interpreters 
make use of “practical knowledge of how to employ and attribute nor- 
mative attitudes in the second person” (p. 232). Second-person knowl- 
edge, he says, is “the implicit know-how of establishing normative rela- 
tions” (p. 234). Bohman’s position is that “the interpretive situation is 
always a social relation between at least two interpreters, each of whom 
must adopt the attitude of the second person” (p. 235) and that interpre- 
tation “is primarily manifested in the ability to establish and maintain 
social relations of dialogue and to explicate the conditions for such rela- 
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tionships themselves” (p. 239). Arguing along similar lines, Stephen 
Turner claims that “[a]ll that understanding another person means to 
‘understand’ is to be able to interact” (p. 112) socially with others. Rob- 
ert Gordon attempts to save simulation theory from its tendency to fail 
“to recognize that actions depend on the reasons for which they are per- 
formed” (p. 79), showing how “reason explanations” are bona fide ex- 
planations that answer “Why?” questions (p. 63). Finally, Paul Roth in- 
quires about the nature of the “object” of understanding, concluding that 
even though we “seek understanding . . . it does not follow that there is a 
thing to be sought—the object of understanding” (p. 264). 

The two richest papers in the anthology are Rudolf Makkreel’s lucid 
exposition of Dilthey’s notion of Verstehen and its relation to the prob- 
lem of simulation, and Simon Blackburn’s fluent explication of an unex- 
pected philosophical concurrence between elements of the thought of 
Collingwood and Wittgenstein.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


LEVINE, Alan, ed. Early Modern Skepticism and the Origins of Toleration. 
Lanham: Lexington Books, 1999. xvi + 266 pp. Cloth, $60.00; paper, 
$22.95—This edited collection contains eleven essays on philosophers 
and political thinkers from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century who 
wrote on skepticism and toleration. Essays on such well-known philos- 
ophers as Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke are combined with 
treatments of Montaigne, the libertins erudits, the Levellers, Bayle, Di- 
derot, Voltaire, and others to produce a broad consideration of the 
thought of the early modern period. The editor outlines the themes of 
the volume in an introductory essay that explains why arguments for 
toleration derived from skepticism made by early modern writers 
should be of contemporary interest. Levine argues that traditional argu- 
ments for toleration are no longer as convincing as they used to be. For 
example, the traditional liberal argument based on natural rights has 
been severely weakened by challenges to the status of those rights, 
which no longer seem so “self-evident” to philosophers, at least. Due to 
the contemporary confusion over the basis for toleration, Levine and his 
contributors turn to the early modern period, when the issue of princi- 
pled toleration arose in reaction to the religious and political turmoil of 
the time, for insights that will accord with our own skeptical times. 

“This book systematically examines arguments for toleration based 
on a largely forgotten tradition: toleration derived from skepticism” (p. 
1), according to the editor. Most of the contributions to this volume are 
useful, but the promise of a systematic treatment goes unfulfilled, as is 
perhaps inevitable in an edited collection. The centripetal forces at 
work in this volume are the period covered and the issue of toleration; 
the centrifugal force is a lack of clarity over what is meant by “skepti- 
cism.” The “skepticisms” of Montaigne, Descartes, and Voltaire are not 
necessarily the same thing, and the recognition of the limits of reason in 
Luther and Calvin is really not skepticism at all. Indeed, philosophical 
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skepticism in any of its forms is a peripheral issue in many of the essays. 
All of the essays do, however, discuss toleration, which is the true focus 
of the work. Since almost all of the contributors to the volume are polit- 
ical theorists, this focus should not be surprising. The essay that per- 
haps best lives up to the promise of examining the argument for tolera- 
tion from skepticism is the contribution of the editor. Levine offers a 
fine examination of Montaigne that shows great familiarity with his 
work and courage at adopting a strong position on the disputed issue of 
Montaigne’s skepticism. The note on the contributors says that Levine 
is working on a book on Montaigne, and I look forward to reading it. 
Other essays are rewarding, but none wholly fulfills the stated purpose 
of the book. Most of the better essays serve basically as introductions 
to the role that toleration plays in a given philosopher’s thought rather 
than detailed analyses. Notable examples are the contributions on Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Montesquieu. As a whole, the essays in the 
book provide a useful overview of the issue of toleration in early mod- 
ern thought. 

While the contributions to this volume are all professional, the actual 
production is not. In addition to numerous typographical or formatting 
errors, especially in the notes, there are simple consistencies in type- 
face, size, and margins across the essays. Indeed, there is no agreement 
over the spelling of “skepticism.” Perhaps the reader should be tolerant, 
but a choice between the Anglican and Episcopalian liturgies should 
have been made. These infelicities detract from an otherwise solid and 
useful collection —John T. Scott, University of California, Davis. 


NICHOLS, Aidan, O. P. No Bloodless Myth. A Guide Through Balthasar’s 
Dramatics. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
2000. ix + 268 pp. Cloth, $48.95; paper, $23.95—In my previous short re- 
view of the Balthasar guide penned by the Dominican Prior of Blackfri- 
ars, Cambridge, I had included the complaint that no reference to Theo- 
dramatik is made in the discussion of the great Aesthetics. The 
criticism was vain, as the current book must have been well underway. 
In many respects this is perhaps an even better study than the previous 
one, and will most certainly contribute in great measure to our in-depth 
understanding of the innovative vision proposed by the major and in- 
creasingly influential Swiss theologian. Readers and scholars are begin- 
ning to understand better why Urs von Balthasar is so well beloved by 
so many, not least by the current Pope, who did all that was possible to 
include him in the College of Cardinals. 

There is a warmth and an inclusiveness in Balthasar and in Lubac (the 
latter was also created a Cardinal and lived several years thereafter) 
that surpasses and defuses many of the current disputes (largely media- 
driven and media-fueled and in any case secular in origin) between 
“conservatives” and “liberals.” Balthasar and Lubac look at such dis- 
putes from a high altitude and reduce them to the relatively tiny quib- 
bles that they often are, a position close to that of John Paul IL (it is 
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also providentially fortimate that such important players in the higher 
ecclesiastical circles as Ratzinger, Walter Kasper, Christoph von Schon- 
born, Francis George, and others yet, have learned much from Fr. von 
Balthasar). How exactly one gains such an altitude cannot be surveyed 
here. Instead, let us just have a quick look at Theodramattk as pre- 
sented by Aidan Nichols as a case in point. 

Balthasar was plainly irritated by some critiques that came out imme- 
diately after the publication of the Aesthetics which amounted to the ac- 
cusation that his vision is static and fixed. Rightly so: because the sec- 
ond side of the panel, the dramatic-dynamic one, was just being 
composed and thus not available to his hasty and superficial adversar- 
ies. This second panel is (let me be frivolous for a moment) a genuine 
pleasure to read. The unbelievably broad erudition and reading culture 
of Balthasar is amply unfolded before us, in a way that manages to be 
both majestic and playful. 

Actually the first of the five (or four—depending how you count—one 
volume is “double”) volumes of the work (pp. 11-48 in Nichols’s vol- 
ume) is hardly theological at all. It is a detailed and earnestly competent 
presentation of what happens in drama: a phenomenology of the dra- 
matic, if you will The functions of author, director, actor, and audience 
are examined clearly and convincingly in examples that range from the 
Ancient Greeks and Japanese all the way to Ionesco and Brecht. Thus 
the foundations of the great enterprise’s over-arching metaphor are laid. 

From this point on, Balthasar plunges with gusto into the very heart of 
Trinitarianism, analyzing with tremendous love and unrivalled knowl- 
edge the interactions of the Divine Persons inside the Triune God (par- 
ticularly pp. 139-84). However, Dom Nichols is plainly interested in the 
way in which this whole dialectic of the three hypostases—mutual en- 
gendering, reciprocal “gifting,” love as action, and so forth—are also 
translated and transposed into the human world. 

Several key points of Balthasar’s masterpiece are worth repeating. 
One is that human freedom is a mirroring of the freedom reigning inside 
the Trinity, which was and remains its eternal pattern. Another is that 
using as a simile the elements and the behavior of theatrical activity we 
get an inkling, or a slightly better grasp, of what is happening on a cos- 
mic and transcendent level, a level which always already comprises the 
immanent actions and destinies of ordinary, tangible creatures. Issues 
such as the relationship between freedom and omniscience (let alone 
Providence), human/divine relationships, and the like are suddenly illu- 
minated and clarified as they have rarely been in the history of Christian 
doctrines. Nichols also has a good chapter on Marian theology (pp. 107— 
18) which has always been of powerful interest for Balthasar. I would 
be remiss if I did not mention that Aidan Nichols does justice to the last 
volume of Theodramatik, the one devoted largely to the book of Revela- 
tion, or even more generally, to the matter of the “endgame” (at the level 
of the individual, no less than of humanity). Balthasar was superlatively 
masterful in delmeating with precision and delicacy the balance be- 
tween the tragic and the merciful in Divine action toward humanity. 
Again, the parable of the theatre comes in handy, and again Nichols is 
correct and exact in rendering these doctrines. 
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Do I have critical comments? Perhaps, but always keeping in mind 
that a scholar such as Aidan Nichols is fully entitled to his own “take” on 
his subject. He is, it seems to me, more of a Thomist than Balthasar 
chose to be, and thus some of the latter's ludic dimensions are given 
short shrift. Also, probably out of a desire not to overload his text, Dom 
Nichols does not enumerate the multiple levels of contextualization that 
might have further enriched the reader’s understanding of Balthasar. 
Thus, there is no emphasis on the Christian Neo-Platonism which is so 
fundamental for the whole oeuvre of Balthasar. There is no reference 
back to the great early nineteenth century revival (Rosmini, Balmes, and 
Chateaubriand are not mentioned) which offers such wonderful paral- 
lels. The neo-Orthodox movement of the Russian theologians exiled in 
France (and which is not that far from Theodramatik!) is not even al- 
luded to. Balthasar’s fundamental commitment to music (which, admit- 
tedly, is more obvious in Verbum Caro) is absent. However, these are, 
after all, good topics for other studies. We should be more than grateful 
for this elegant and substantial guide, which will be of much help to so 
many of us for so many years from now on.—vVirgil Nemoianu, The 
Catholic University of America. 


OSLER, Margaret J., ed. Rethinking the Scientific Revolution. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000. xii + 340 pp. Cloth, $69.95; paper, 
$24.95—The fifteen independently written essays in this volume are 
held together by a recent dispute among some historians of science 
about the historiographic meaning and validity of the concept of the 
“Scientific Revolution” as referring to what happened in Western intel- 
lectual culture in the century and a half between Copernicus and New- 
ton. Is that concept a distortion of what actually occurred (and thus 
should be abandoned) since as traditionally understood, it reads the 
past primarily in terms of what science has become today? Or is it fun- 
damentally correct, and important, to maintain that the Scientific Revo- 
lution was a unique, one-time event which was a “sudden, radical, and 
complete” transformation of the Westem world from a religious culture 
to one based on a mechanistic and reductionistic model of reality? 

The book opens with a pair of essays designed to argue for each side 
of this dispute. In a paper entitled “Newton as Final Cause and First 
Mover” [reprinted from Isis, 85 (1994)], B. J. T. Dobbs rejects the recent 
traditional notion of the Scientific Revolution which is focused on ex- 
traordinary individuals as scientific heroes who are understood to do 
science as it is done today, which limits itself only to the canonical disci- 
plines (usually astronomy, physics, and mathematics), and which omits 
discussion of the religious, social, and political context in which these 
heroes lived. She argues that a key responsibility of the historian is to 
try as best as one can to capture the past as it was in its full context, and 
not to distort history to fit contemporary preferences. 
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On the other hand, a new essay by Richard S. Westfall, “The Scientific 
Revolution Reasserted,” argues that “the question is whether the enter- 
prise of science as it was carried out after 1687 was radically different 
from that before 1543. Clearly I think that it was and that the transfor- 
mation was a once and for all event that has never been reversed” (p. 
44). For him that is what the concept “Scientific Revolution” asserts, 
and to bury that concept is to risk a great loss to our understanding of 
the origins of modern science. 

Ali of the remaining essays in this volume are detailed historical stud- 
ies along the lines recommended by Dobbs. As a result, the reader can 
find here much new information and many interpretations about the 
roles in the birth of modern science played by lesser known individuals 
(for example, Hilderich von Varel, Kenelm Digby, Athanasius Kircher, 
Henry More), and by disciplines and topics usually seen now, but not 
then, as extra-scientific (for example, biblical interpretation, theology, 
trinitarianism, hermeticism, magic, alchemy, divine providence). This is 
especially true of the seven papers focused on Newton. They show that 
he did not separate his new physics, as we now do, from an involved set 
of notions concerning his work in alchemy and biblical scholarship and 
from his personal religious convictions. 

At the end of the volume the initial dichotomy of views about the Sci- 
entific Revolution remains, of course, unresolved. Could it be that ulti- 
mately we are faced here with an unnecessary choice? If at some point 
in the future very adequate studies of the relevant noncanonical individ- 
uals and disciplines have been completed, and if these studies are also 
interrelated with the traditional images of the Scientific Revolution, 
such that a rich and fully contextualized tapestry of the period gradually 
has emerged (as Dobbs recommends), then we may well come to see 
that what happened was indeed truly revolutionary (as Westfall in- 
sists).—Richard J. Blackwell, Saint Louis University. 


OWEN, David. Hume’s Reason. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. x + 
234 pp. Cloth, $45.00-—-David Owen wants to understand what Hume 
means by “reason,” given its pivotal importance im the wide range of is- 
sues that Hume discusses in his philosophical works. In order to 
achieve that understanding, Owen places Hume in the historical context 
of writers such as Descartes and Locke, what was later referred to as 
the “way of ideas.” Owen objects to stating Hume’s views in terms of 
contemporary semantic frameworks. After a careful review of the many 
contexts in which Hume discusses reason in book 1 of the Treatise, 
Owen concludes that Hume rejected the notion of reason as an indepen- 
dent faculty and offered instead an account of reason as based on the 
imagination. Owen’s scholarship is meticulous and his attempt to un- 
derstand Hume’s historical context commendable. The difficulties are 
that (1) he tells us nothing new and (2) his context is much too narrow. 
Hume was neither a scholastic nor a contemporary professional 
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responding only to the works of other professional philosophers on 
some technical point. At the very least, Hume’s discussion of causal rea- 
soning was very much influenced by the transition from Aristotelian 
physics and its attendant conception of causality to Newton’s physics 
and its attendant conception of causality. The details of Hume’s mecha- 
nistic account of belief are not mentioned. 

The other part of Owen’s endeavor is to respond to a new generation 
of Humean critics of the 1980s and 1990s who insist upon seeing him as 
still in some sense negative. Owen insists that Hume does have a posi- 
tive account of reason as reasoning. Finally in the last brief chapter, 
Owen confronts the major issue: why should we accept Hume’s account 
of reasoning? Claiming to find the answer at the beginning of the first 
Enquiry, Owen proclaims that reasoning is useful with regard to moral- 
ity (p. 222). In short, theoretical reason is subservient to practical rea- 
son. 

This answer is not new either in Hume scholarship or in the larger 
philosophical context, nor is it defended. Nor will it satisfy the critics, 
who, of course, want to know if it is true about the world as opposed to 
being a truth about humanity. In the 1960s and 1970s the critics would 
have said that this substitutes psychology for logic. As Yogi Berra 
would say, this book is déjà vu all over again —Nicholas Capaldi, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. 


PAINE, Randall The Universe and Mr. Chesterton. Peru: Sherwood Sugden 
& Company, 1999. iii + 164 pp. Paper, $12.95—What is a book about the 
ideas of a self-identified journalist, whose targeted audience was the 
subscribers to a local newspaper, doing in a scholarly journal of meta- 
physics? The answer to this question is explained in this very book, in 
which G. K. Chesterton, the noted novelist, essayist, controversialist, 
and poet, is defended as a metaphysician as well. For Paine, Chesterton 
should not only be properly regarded as a philosopher, after the Angelic 
Doctor himself, but as the philosophical doctor for diseased modern 
man. 

As Paine contends, Chesterton’s incomparable blend of erudition, 
logic, paradox, rhetoric, warmth, and wit is a soothing elixir in which 
the Philosophia Perrenia can be effectively absorbed by modern man. 
Chesterton’s metaphysical rhetoric is perhaps best characterized as a 
philosophical tonic for shaping the mind and sensibility of modern man 
back into conformity with the commonsense evidences of saner times 
(p. 24). 

Can not modern man simply drink at the source, the writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, and St. Thomas, to be filled with the perennial wis- 
dom? Yes, but as Paine points out, it is one thing to read a philosopher 
yet it is another to understand him. St. Thomas, for instance, lived in a 
rich and palpable Catholic culture, in which his rarefied and severe in- 
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tellectual arguments were balanced with a heartfelt and visceral faith. 
Yet we are not Medievals; if anything, our culture is as cold and severe 
as scholastic arguments. 

When we try to read Aquinas today without that background, or some 
decent approximation of it, we run the risk of knowing much about 
what he says but nothing about what he is talking about. We will be cut- 
ting syllogisms in our intellect against an artificial backdrop of senti- 
mental music, rock and roll rhythms, and television commercials (p. 7). 
Chesterton’s words play the part of the Medieval cultural milieu, com- 
bining warmth, humor, and charity with the cold, no-nonsense logic of a 
first-rate, academic philosopher. 

Looking at Chesterton’s corpus as a whole through the eyes of a phi- 
losopher, one could narrow down his entire teaching to two principles: 
(1) the world is real and is our first teacher, (2) sin is real and is our first 
tempter (p. 13). Having as a young man intimated the insanity and hor- 
ror of denying these principles, Chesterton chose as his writing vocation 
the defense of them, a defense of philosophical sanity of which his fa- 
mous Orthodoxy was the main bulwark. Paine notes that the latter was 
not so much a work defending the supernatural truths of theological or- 
thodoxy as it was an articulation of philosophical orthodoxy in defense 
of first principles. For Chesterton, the acceptance of the world and sin 
are analogous to the acceptance of God and redemption; for, though 
they differ as natural, philosophical from supernatural, theological 
truths, they are similar in their shared undemonstrability and moral pre- 
suppositions: that neither of these truths can be demonstrated, but both 
can be known and known prior to and better than anything else, and 
that the acceptance of both the world and God as the fundamental 
sources of our knowledge of reality presupposes a fundamental disposi- 
tion of receptivity, humility, and wonder, make the partner doctrines of 
philosophical realism and Christian salvation enemies of an empirical, 
idealist, subjectivist, and hubristic modern philosophy. 

Paine does a masterful job of presenting the genesis and development 
of modern philosophy in the seventeenth century as a refusal of the first 
salute of the universe, meaning the whole scale abandonment of the 
world as the first tutor of man’s mind. 

“The new philosophers’ chief complaint about the world as peda- 
gogue was that it is so notoriously imprecise and illogical. So they en- 
deavored to find a newer, better, and more precise tutor within a new 
perspective, thus cleaning up the business of thought once and for all. 
Chesterton saw this, and his book Orthodoxy, .. . is an attempt to re- 
store us to the tutelage of God’s universe” (p. 30). 

Paine examines in some detail the ideas of Descartes, the universe 
doubted, Kant, the universe postulated, and Husserl, the universe brack- 
eted, to show the developing stages and permutations of the modern 
turn away from the world. He then summarizes Chesterton’s Ortho- 
doxy, chapter by chapter, presenting it as a turn back to the world, and 
through the world, to God. 

Paine sees the Western, modern philosophic project as akin to the 
Eastern religious project which rejects the outside world as a reliable 
and real source of knowledge. The difference is that the West 
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inaugurated this project as a result of abandoning the Christian religion 
which would have prevented it, while the East had thought this way 
from the beginning as a result of following its various religions. As 
Chesterton makes clear, it was only in the Occident that men looked 
firstly and lastly to the world for the answers to all the questions the 
world evoked; for, only in the Occident were men taught to believe in 
the world at all. With the Incarnation of a God into that world, men 
were given divine assurance that their instincts to trust the world had 
been right all along. 

The Universe and Mr. Chesterton is an excellent introduction to the 
thought of the most Thomistic journalist ever to pen a paradox. Though 
slightly repetitive, as one might expect with so simple a theme as the re- 
ality of the world, Paine shows us why a man who never made any for- 
mal study of the Angelic Doctor could be credited by Gilson with writing 
the best book about him. Chesterton was certainly a genius, but not in 
the modern sense of the word. He used his redoubtable wit and im- 
mense learning only to reteach us sophisticated moderns the wisdom 
we had as children.—Thaddeus J. Kozinski, Christendom College. 


PARK, Seung-Chan. Die Rezeption der miitelalterlichen Sprachphilosophie 

He der Theologie des Thomas von Aquin. Mit besonderer Beriticksichti- 
ng der Analogie. Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 1999. 524 pp. 

Cloth $153.00—In this lengthy and learned study the author shows that 
in the time of Aquinas there existed already a highly developed philoso- 
phy of language. In particular the theory of the modus significandi 
made a breakthrough in the last part of the thirteenth century. How- 
ever, Park believes that perhaps since Aquinas did not devote a special 
treatise to this matter, his philosophy of language has therefore received 
scarce attention. Although this may not be entirely true, his book—a 
doctoral. dissertation and the result of much hard work—is a useful 
summary of the research in this field and an inventory of important 
terms and their use by St. Thomas. j 

Park sees the logica modernorum above all as an attempt to elabo- 
rate the syntactical and semantic foundations of Aristotelian logic. Its 
famous theory of supposition concerns the manifold senses of terms ac- 
cording to their use in a phrase. Yet there is no clear indication that 
Thomas was influenced by the logic of Petrus Hispanus or of William of 
Shyreswood. He rather drew on the commonly accepted terminology 
and insights of his age (p. 81). One hardly finds in Aquinas any such 
schemes as developed by the logicians. The reason is obvious: for Tho- 
mas the ontological situation is of decisive importance. 

Chapter 3 is a very extensive study of such expressions as res signifi- 
cata, modus significandi, ratio, significatio, consignificatio, and so 
forth. The great difficulty with this sort of logical approach is that for 
Thomas the ontological situation always comes first, so that the mean- 
ing of expressions must be seen in the. context in which they are used. 
This appears very clearly in those places where supponere or suppost- 
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tio are used. For example, when applied to God a term has a different 
meaning from its lexicographical sense. Supponere pro is the meaning a 
term has in a particular context. When Thomas does not deal with intri- 
cate theological problems (for example, in most of the Summa contra 
gentiles), he does not resort to the terms supponere and suppositio. 
Thomas himself writes that for a logician the term substance is univocal, 
while it is analogous for the metaphysician (In H Sent., 3, 1, 1 ad 2). 

Chapter 4 presents a more detailed analysis of a number of texts 
where Thomas uses the expressions modus significandi and res signi- 
ficata as well as supponere. To what extent the ontological or theologi- 
cal context is decisive appears from the use of the terms “God” and 
“man” in theology as in the sentence homo factus est Deus (Summa 
Theologiae IE 16, 7). Their meaning shifts from that of a person in a cer- 
tain nature, to that of a nature. Chapter 5 deals with the question of the 
names of God and consists mainly in an analysis of Summa Theologiae 
I, q. 18. As to Aquinas’s view of analogy, Park suggests that the absence 
of a systematic treatise by Thomas made several authors attempt to re- 
construct his theory. He lists some proposed divisions of analogy, but 
concludes that practical use is more important for Thomas than a divi- 
sion. What some authors have called a lack of clarity or a wavering atti- 
tude of Thomas is actually proof of the total priority of reality with all its 
differences. 

Some statements need correction, such as Thomas divides the theo- 
retical sciences according to their subject matters (p. 30), and logic does 
not produce its objects, the mind does (p. 36). Thomas always avoided 
developing (meta)logical considerations in abstraction from reality.— 
Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, Netherlands. 


PATTEN, Alan. Hegel’s Idea of Freedom. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999. xiii + 216 pp. Cloth, $45.00—By focusing on Sittlichkeit, or ethi- 
cal life, in Hegel’s mature period (1817-31), Alan Patten offers an exten- 
sive interpretation of Hegelian freedom as self-actualization rather than 
as the limited fulfillment of social and political roles. Patten admits that 
there are obvious difficulties in seeing freedom at work in the Sittlich- 
keit thesis. For instance, Hegel attributes the individual’s morality to 
the duties imposed on him by his social station (Stand). Increasing the 
difficulty in Patten’s case for individual freedom, Hegel argues at length 
in the Philosophy of Right that the ethical norms that guide practical 
reason consist in the duties and virtues of ethical life (Sittlichkeit) of 
three central institutions: the family, civil society, and the state. 

Patten sees the Sittlichkeit thesis as at once attractive and unsettling. 
Its attraction lies in its starting point of cultural “customs,” which allows 
Hegel to claim a universal ethics—tacitly and tangibly. The objections 
to Sittlichkeit are more numerous: for example, it is “under-determi- 
nate” because institutions cannot address the Sartrean dilemma of mak- 
ing choices in ambivalent circumstances. On a larger basis, it is 
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underdeterminate because “the fact of pluralism” prevalent in modern 
societies muddies Sittlichkeit’s directives for mdividual practical rea- 
son. Additionally, Patten sees aspects of Hegel's thesis as unacceptably 
conservative because it presupposes that modern social institutions are 
not seriously illegitimate or unjust. Finally, Hegel’s notion of freedom 
as determined through cultural acts stands in opposition to the contem- 
porary definitions as freedom of choice. Patten’s book is an engaging at- 
tempt to overcome these objections and to extend the boundaries of the 
usual understanding of Hegelian freedom. 

Having admitted the difficulties, Patten pursues the intersection of 
freedom and Sitilichkeit. Briefly, Hegel sees spirit as freedom, and Pat- 
ten reminds us that for Hegel, “Ethical Life (Sitilichkeit) is the idea of 
freedom.” Thus, freedom is a central value in Hegel’s system. With free- 
dom at the center of the Hegelian project, Patten compares his interpre- 
tation of Hegel's idea of freedom—what he calls a civic humanist variant 
of self-actualization—against several better known views: the conven- 
tionalist, metaphysical, and historicist readings. After noting surface 
similarities between the Hegelian and conventionalist views, Patten dis- 
qualifies the conventionalist view because of its lack of acknowledg- 
ment of a rational basis in societal practices and institutions. The meta- 
physical and historicist readings prove to be more compatible with 
Patten’s civic humanist reading. 

Developing the civic humanist view of rational self-determination, 
Patten cites Hegel’s notion of freedom as subjective and objective, the 
two dimensions of concrete or absolute freedom. These two aspects of 
freedom merge im social practice: the subject enjoys objective freedom 
when his determinations contribute to the community, which fosters 
and protects subjective freedom. Social institutions, such as property 
and contract, mediate and sustain mutual recognition. (Concerning the 
family, Patten adds that familial affections and sentiments are not di- 
rectly generalizable to civil society and the state. In all three institu- 
tions, however, Hegel’s free agents are not only persons and subjects 
but members.) For Patten, Hegel’s basic claim about modern Sitilich- 
keit is that “it alone provides the dispositions that make possible a so- 
cial world hospitable to subjective freedom” (p. 37). 

Patten also sees a more extensive type of Hegelian freedom as ratio- 
nal self-determination, citing an important tension between freedom 
and authority in Hegel’s work. Sittlichkeit is not the blind following of 
authority. If one follows cultural instructions instead of consulting 
one’s own conscience, one may hit on the right results (for example, pa- 
triotism and good citizenship), but this cannot be said to be free or self- 
determining. Obedience is reconcilable with freedom only when it is 
grounded in the rational insight of an autonomous agent. 

Patten also, and somewhat surprisingly, compares Hegel’s view of 
freedom to that of Kant, although there are admitted differences. Kant 
seeks formal principles whereas Hegel develops a richer, more concrete 
account of the ends and duties prescribed by reason in the ethical life 
and customary morality that is Sittlichkeit. Hegel’s difference from 
Kant is also apparent when Hegel attributes an ethical significance to 
various emotions and feelings, such as love and patriotism. Patten, 
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however, sees that freedom for both thinkers involves autonomous 
agency, that is, abstracting from one’s contingently given desires and in- 
clinations and acting on thought and reason alone. 

In addition to examining the reciprocity of morality and freedom in 
Kant and Hegel, Patten devotes a chapter each to Hegel’s philosophy of 
right (Recht) in contrast to social contract theory, and Hegel’s justifica- 
tion of private property as Recht, which mediates mutual recognition. 
Patten concludes that by insisting on the need for a rational reconcilia- 
tion to modern Sitilichkeit, Hegel recognized the problem of indetermi- 
nacy threatening his account of freedom. The social institutions of the 
family, state, and civil society represent the minimal self-sufficient form 
of social order hospitable to human subjectivity. In Patten’s well-argued 
civic humanist reading, the subjective and objective elements of Hegel's 
concrete freedom are fostered and sustained by this social order in a 
stable, self-perpetuating way.—Randolph C. Wheeler, Washington, D.C. 


PATTERSON, Sue. Realist Christian Theology in a Postmodern Age. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. viii + 175 pp. Cloth, $54.95; 
paper, $18.95—Patterson’s work is ultimately an investigation into 
postmodern hermeneutical theories. She proceeds by applying Wittgen- 
stein’s distinction between language’s ability to describe but never jus- 
tify matters of empirical fact to theological questions raised by later 
twentieth century thought. Patterson realizes that as speaking persons 
we inevitably play language-games, and it is precisely these games 
which allow us to relate to other persons, both human and divine. In ex- 
ploring such a line of thought, she clearly sees her own work as “the pur- 
suit of a more helpful Wittgenstein” (p. 7), the goal of which is to bring 
many voices together to construct a way that enables Christianity to 
hold on to an unwavering realism while simultaneously admitting that 
all use of human language is mevitably fragmentary and idolatrous. As 
she rightly asks, “For who but God is able to comprehend the whole?” 
(p. 32). In other words, how can Christianity maintain the absoluteness 
of the Divine amid the contingency and flux of human experience as 
manifested in temporal relationships, in language? It is unfortunate that 
from the start Patterson provides no clear definition of how she will use 
the term postmodernism, pays no attention to its roots in post-Cartesian 
thought, and, in limiting her treatment to the linguistic, overlooks ele- 
mental critiques against modernity such as, the claim to power and the 
deification of progress. 

Patterson’s first three chapters focus mainly on language’s abilities 
and inabilities to form a coherent world view. She first examines the re- 
cent attempts of such thinkers as George Lindbeck and Hans Frei to 
construct what she calls a “postliberal theistic realism” (p. 43). This po- 
sition is marked by its strong reaction to postmodernity’s destruction of 
an objective world view, the meta-narrative, but has done so by ignoring 
“questions of language and context” and has thus “failed to deal 
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adequately with the complexity and contingency of human reality” (p. 
51). Patterson sees the corrective to such one-sidedness in the writings 
of David Ford and Werner Jeanrond, who seek a “middle-distance real- 
ism” both able to “find” and “fashion” the Gospel (p. 53). As theistic re- 
ality is simultaneously found and fashioned, however, one cannot help 
but wonder what authoritative or binding criteria, if any, Patterson 
would suggest are employed throughout this process: whose religious 
experience is more accurate, if not true? Whose divine nomenclature 
should be employed and why? 

Chapters 4 and 5 thus seek to work out a more precise way of talking 
about the two central Christian claims: the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
To do this Patterson returns to Wittgensteinian models of language in 
what she sees as the solution to both postmodern relativism and a sim- 
plistic realism: theistic realism. Theistic realism is accordingly defined 
as keeping “the grammar of realism” while knowing that all human at- 
tempts at truth “cannot be verified other than ‘vertically” (p. 97). 
Patterson thus concludes that since the Divine is the truest referent, 
only a world view with God at its center can be entirely intelligible. The 
final two chapters, “Becoming Persons” and “Becoming the Church,” 
aim to put this world view into practice by exploring how such a theo- 
logical realism would manifest itself in the lives of individuals and in the 
life of the Christian community. 

Although Patterson’s initial questions are worthy of attention, her 
work as a whole disappoints. Despite a commanding knowledge of the 
literature, her writing is oftentimes unclear. More substantially, by 
choosing to bypass basic metaphysical questions, she cannot help but 
tend toward a fideism, and her foundational presuppositions—from the 
fallacy that “Scripture interprets itself” (p. 11) to the “self-invention” of 
the Church (p. 165)}—ignore the most basic claims of creedal Christian- 
ity.—David Vincent Meconi, S. J., University of Innsbruck. 


POSNER, Richard A. The Problematics of Moral and Legal Theory. Cam- 
bridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1999. xiv + 320 
pp. Cloth, $29.95—This is that most unusual of academic books—a gen- 
uine page-turner! I received this book on a Friday and had finished its 
300 plus pages by Monday morning—not, I hasten to add, because it is in 
any way lightweight but because of its engagingly robust no-holds- 
barred style. 

Richard A. Posner is a senior lecturer at the University of Chicago 
Law School and Chief Judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit. The immediate source for the material in the book under 
review is a series of lectures which he gave in 1997, though as Posner ac- 
knowledges, the basic theme of the book—what he refers to as the “de- 
mystification of Jaw and in particular the freeing of it from moral the- 
ory”"—have been issues that have concerned him for some time. 
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Posner accepts that the law, while semi-autonomous, needs assis- 
tance from other disciplines. The question is, which disciplines? The 
leading contenders appear to be moral theory (philosophy) and pragma- 
tism (science). While the philosophically predisposed incline to moral 
theory, Posner believes that the methods of moral theory have nothing 
helpful to contribute to the law. More than that, he believes that these 
methods do not work in any domain! 

Posner describes his position as “pragmatic moral skepticism” distin- 
guishing it from moral nihilism, epistemological skepticism, and relativ- 
ism, and also from the extreme postmodernism of Duncan Kennedy and 
Stanley Fish. His attack on normative moral theory, whether expressed 
by John Rawls, Ronald Dworkin, John Finnis, or Judith Jarvis Thomp- 
son, is basically that such positions are largely persuasive only to those 
already predisposed to agree with them. By contrast, the position of 
what he calls “moral entrepreneurs” do persuade us, but such persua- 
sion does not come via rational argument. In the context of the law, 
Posner argues that moral theory and its country cousins, jurisprudence 
and constitutional theory, make no genuine contribution to concrete le- 
gal issues. 

If moral theory is just useless—a dead horse—one might wonder why 
Posner spends so much time and energy flogging it. The answer to this 
question is that Posner thinks the influence of moral theory and moral 
theorists is not just practically useless, it is, given its centrality and influ- 
ence in law schools, actually pernicious. It gets in the way of material 
that could really assist the legal project. Such material is to be found in 
the social sciences. 

As an example of Posner’s style, consider his description of the moral 
code propounded by your average liberal moral theorist: “The liberals 
favor abortion rights à outrance, women’s rights, greater equality of m- 
comes and a mild socialism. . . . They are internationalists, multicultural- 
ists, environmentalists, sometimes vegetarians, they are against capital 
punishment, and so it might be said of them unkindly that they pity mur- 
derers (and penguins, and sea otters, and harp seals) more than fetuses. 
They support the theory of evolution when the question is whether cre- 
ationism should be taught, but reject it when the question is whether 
there is a biological basis for any of the differences in attitude of behav- 
ior between men and women. They want to regulate cigarette smoking 
out of existence but to permit the smoking of marijuana. . . . They are for 
the strongest possible public measure of safety and health but against 
requiring people who are infected by the AIDS virus to disclose the con- 
dition to people whom they might infect. . .. They are secular (or deist) 
and therefore consider sexual practices morally indifferent and fear the 
Religious Right. They are politically correct, and they vote Democratic” 
(pp. 75-6). Posner’s sketch of nonliberal moral theorists is equally de- 
flating if not quite as trenchant. 

It is possible to agree with many of Posner’s specific points without 
necessarily accepting the overall thrust of the book. For one thing, Pos- 
ner’s own position, though he conceives of it as a more-or-less theory- 
neutral method, is itself a form of moral theorizing that stands as much 
in need of justification as any of the other substantive positions of 
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which he is critical. Yet whatever its shortcomings, Posner’s book 
poses a challenge to moral philosophers to justify their calling and to ex- 
plain why anyone—not just lawyers—should take them seriously.—Ger- 
ard Casey, University College Dublin. 


PUTNAM, Hilary. The Threefold Cord: Mind, Body, and World. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2000. xii + 256 pp. Cloth, $27.50—This work 
consists of two lecture series and two appendices broadly critical of an- 
alytic philosophy of mind, epistemology, and metaphysics. Despite the 
diversity of pieces, it is a good book and enjoyable to read. The over- 
arching theme is the inseparable interweaving of the antinomies of 
metaphysical and epistemological realism and antirealism bequeathed 
to contemporary philosophy by early modern philosophy and the theory 
of ideas, antinomies Putnam would avoid by rejecting the underlying 
framework. 

The first series is the John Dewey Lectures entitled “Sense, Nonsense, 
and the Senses: An Inquiry Into the Powers of the Human Mind.” The 
second is the Josiah Royce Lectures entitled “Mind and Body.” In both, 
Putnam is concerned to enunciate his views on “perception (hence the 
Mind and the World) and on the ancient Mind-Body Puzzles” (p.-1). In 
the Dewey Lectures, he examines the struggle between various forms of 
epistemological and metaphysical realism and antirealism. He attempts 
to avoid the antinomies by defending a position that does “justice to our 
sense that knowledge claims are responsible to reality without recoiling 
into metaphysical fantasy,” a “middle way between reactionary meta- 
physics and irresponsible relativism” (p. 4). Such a position would be 

“Aristotelian realism without Aristotelian metaphysics.” He draws a dis- 
tinction between natural realism and the direct realism that has ani- 
mated realists since the seventeenth century. Direct realists hold that 
we do perceive external things; however, that claim is understood to 
mean that we “are caused to have certain subjective experiences in the 
appropriate way by those external things” (p. 10). Antirealists come to- 
gether with the direct realists in advocating the subjective experiences, 
but diverge on the point that they are or can be known to be caused in 
the appropriate ways by external things; thus the argument for antireal- 
ism. The natural realist holds “that successful perception is a sensing of 
aspects of the reality ‘out there’ and not a mere affectation of a person’s 
subjectivity by those aspects” (p. 10). If our experience of things is not 
mediated by the direct realists’ subjective experiences, then the natural 
realist is not impelled toward the direct realists’ metaphysical fantasies 
to secure the stability of the world against the insecurity of our subjec- 

. tive experiences. 
The Royce lectures are devoted to the mind-body problem. Putnam 
focuses upon consciousness and the existence of “qualia” (subjective 
, ,feels) as insoluble problems for physicalist philosophy of mind. Here 
again, employing the metaphor of James’s memorable if unfortunate 
fantasy of an “automatic sweetheart,” he wants to avoid an antmomy be- 
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tween thinking of ourselves as “automata” versus thinking of “con- 
sciousness as a mysterious sort of paint that has to be added to the 
brain” (p. 173). Here his critical tone can be caustic, as he accuses con- 
temporary philosophy of mind of being at times little more than “fairy 
tales,” (p. 83) and “science fiction” (pp. 119, 124). The religious under- 
pinning of Descartes’s dualistic pattern of analysis separating questions 
of mind from questions of body, whether true of false, provided it with a 
certain intelligibility; one could make sense of the claims. Yet when the 
dualistic pattern is bequeathed to modern and contemporary physical- 
ism without the religious setting, it becomes simply unintelligible. One 
does not ask of science fiction fantasy whether it is true or false. This is 
not to say that Putnam fails to argue his point seriously; he is very seri- 
ous, and employs serious arguments throughout. Once again, it is not 
that Putnam wants to argue for one or another theory; he questions the 
intelligibility of the paradigm within which the competing theories are 
advanced. 

The appendices pursue ideas arising along the way in the Royce lec- 
tures. The first considers the suggestion that “there are as many kinds 
of causes as there are explanations” (p. 185). Where Putnam had previ- 
ously held that this meant that the notion of cause is fundamental, and 
explanation relies upon it, he now argues that the notions “presuppose 
one another at every point,” and “neither has ‘priority’ in the sense of be- 
ing reducible to the other” (p. 135). The second appendix considers 
“qualia” again. Since Descartes we have been saddled with a view that 
populates the mind with “highest common factors” that are common to 
veridical and nonveridical perception alike, namely, “qualia.” In veridi- 
cal perception they are taken to be appropriately caused, while in non- 
veridical perception the very same qualia occur, but are not taken to be 
caused in the appropriate ways. Here again, we must reject this frame- 
work; veridically we see things, and nonveridically we seem to, without 
there being some mental thing common to each case. 

Some might wish for more sustained argument against fewer and nar- 
rower theses, but Putnam’s serious questioning of the framework ani- 
mating so much of contemporary philosophy is refreshing. One diffi- 
culty is with his thesis that “metaphysical realism” and “epistemological 
realism” are inseparably intertwined. Yet, he finds the source of the an- 
tinomy of epistemological realism-antirealism in the theory of ideas of 
early modern philosophy, while he persists in assigning the responsibil- 
ity for the “fantasies” of metaphysical realism to Aristotle’s “metaphysi- 
cal essentialism.” One can only dream of what aid and comfort he might 
find in Aristotle’s metaphysics, if he ever succeeds in detaching it from 
the cliches about “metaphysical essentialism” that he seems to have 
learned while still an inhabitant of the epistemological paradigm he now 
disdains. What would Aristotelian essences look like to Putnam, if not 
Lockean real essences? No doubt a mind as dogged as his will tell us 
one day.—John O’Callaghan, University of Portland. 
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RESCHER, Nicholas. Kant and the Reach of Reason: Studies in Kant’s The- 
ory of Rational Systematization. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000. viii + 258 pp. Cloth, $54.95; paper, $19.95—Nicholas Re- 
scher is a self-described “working philosopher” (p. 4) whose many 
works uniquely combine the deep epistemological, metaphysical, and 
ethical themes of classical American pragmatism and idealism in the tra- 
dition of Peirce and Royce, with crisp logico-analytic techniques in the 
tradition of Quine and Sellars. Kant and the Reach of Reason, a collec- 
tion of nine essays spanning three decades (three from the 1970s, two 
from the 1980s, and four from the 1990s), shows that Rescher is a first- 
rate Kant scholar as well. 

Despite their varying provenances, the essays are all internally linked 
by a leading theme or motif: that Kant is a “protopragmatist” (pp. 1, 113). 
This means that Kant’s work is driven by the need to solve puzzles or 
problems; that his main device for solving problems is the subtle distinc- 
tion; that his work is pervasively systematic; that he is consistently and 
strongly committed to the primacy of practical reason over theoretical 
reason; and that “it was not for nothing that C. S. Peirce, the founding fa- 
ther of pragmatism, viewed Kant as a precursor” (p. 187). The first three 
essays deal with Kant’s notion of the noumenal; the middle three work 
out his theory of rational systematization; and the last three describe the 
role of the Categorical Imperative in Kant’s moral theory in particular 
and across the Critical philosophy as a whole. Here are some of the 
highlights. 

The first major thesis of the first Critique is that the epistemic scope 
of pure reason is severely constrained by the human mind’s special ca- 
pacities for representing objects. The notorious things-in-themselves 
(Dinge an sich) or noumena are defined as objects (i) inaccessible to 
our senses and (ii) constituted by real essences that exclude cognitive 
penetration by finite minds. By contrast, appearances (Erscheinungen) 
or phenomena are defined as objects accessible to our senses and fi- 
nitely cognizable. So Kant’s considered view is that noumena do not ex- 
ist, although concepts of them exist: they are mere thought-fictions or 
entia rationis. Yet noumena are also (iii) natural projections of our 
deep interest in self-transcendence, and (iv) indispensable rational tools 
for organizing cognition by supplying a regulative conception of “mind 
externality” (p. 16) or objectivity. 

This bears directly on the famous objection to the effect that Kant in- 
consistently ascribes causal powers to noumenal objects beyond the le- 
gitimate application of the concept of causation. The objection fails to 
recognize Kant’s consistent use of two distinct concepts of causation, 
corresponding to the concepts of noumena and phenomena: (1) “generic 
grounding,” or the logical sufficiency of reasons, expressing the unsche- 
matized pure concept of causa in the Scholastic sense; and (2) “genuine 
causality,” or natural efficient causation, expressing the schematized 
and time-constrained scientific pure concept of causation (pp. 27-8). 
Natural efficient causation is ascribed solely to phenomena, the only 
real objects there are, and when Kant ascribes causal powers to nou- 
mena (affection, freedom, and teleology), he is harmlessly asserting the 
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instrumental legitimacy of applying the concept of generic grounding 
beyond the limits of sensibility to the natural thought-fictions of pure 
reason. 

Thus “Kant is deeply committed to a dual jurisdiction view of cogni- 
tion” (p. 59). On the one hand, we find a set of brutely factual yet innate 
capacities that functionally defines us as “K-type minds” (p. 51) and 
grounds a fully anthropocentric conception of necessary truth by re- 
stricting objective cognition or science to all and only those possible 
worlds conforming to our pure forms of intuition and pure concepts of 
the understanding. This expresses the second major thesis of the first 
Critique, which is that substantive necessary truths and nonempirical 
knowledge of them are possible for humans, but only if objective cogni- 
tion is restricted to phenomena and not extended to noumena, since 
that leads to logical paradox and rational suicide. On the other hand, 
however, we find a higher-order mental capacity that makes us rational 
beings and lays down a general demand for a grasp of “the systematicity 
of nature” (p. 71)—its coherence, all-inclusiveness, lawfulness, and 
structural continuity—in scientific theorizing. Such a demand, ex- 
pressed by ideas of reason, is in effect a categorical imperative govern- 
ing scientific activity, just as morality has a categorical imperative gov- 
erning our acts of willing (p. 74). Sadly, this demand is never satisfied 
because cognition is limited to sensory appearances. Yet this same de- 
mand, purely as a regulative goad, is necessary for the proper function- 
ing of our cognitive faculties and the pursuit of science, hence is fully 
warranted and valid in a higher-order sense. Indeed, from this higher- 
order standpoint, scientific theorizing must be regarded as an endless 
practice of inquiry under strictly universal normative principles. 

The regulative demand for systematicity holds for all sciences, logic 
and mathematics included; but it holds especially for the natural sci- 
ences, which are governed by a principle constraining them to treat na- 
ture for the purposes of investigation as if it were both localty purposive 
at the level of organisms and also globally designed for simplicity, unity, 
and lawfulness by a divine creator so as to be user-friendly for our cog- 
nitive capacities. Crucial to Kant’s view is the idea that we need not re- 
ify our rational demands in order to make science work properly; it suf- 
fices that we project teleology and divine design onto nature merely as 
useful metaphors or fictions. 

This conception of rational systematicity pushes Rescher toward an 
extremely upbeat interpretation of Kant’s well-known but dark remark 
in the Critique of Pure Reason (B xxx) that he had to deny scientific 
knowing (Wissen) in order to make room for commitment (Glaube). 
The commitment at issue is warranted subjective rational belief or 
conviction (Uberzeugung), not blind faith. Ideas of reason, all focused 
on systematicity, have a kind of objective validity—not in the theoretical 
domain, but rather in the practical domain. They are not necessary 
conditions for the possibility of experience: they are optimizing condi- 
tions for the furtherance of our rule-governed mental activities, be they 
theoretical or moral. So pure reason for humans is essentially pure 
practical reason, where the notion of a pure practice covers both 
science (the necessary-truth seeking practice) and morality (the 
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worthiness-to-be-happy seeking practice). This in turn leads Rescher to 
Kant’s conception of philosophy as “a matter of the practical activity of 
reason in the pursuit of theoretical ends” (p. 178). On this picture, Kant 
is not the familiar mediator between empiricism and rationalism; rather 
he is an “ingenious syncretist” (p. 186) who is a thoroughgoing Newto- 
nian about scientific knowledge at the first-order level of cognition and 
a thoroughgoing Leibnizian at the higher-order level of pure practical 
reason. 

Does this mean that the be-all and the end-all of Kant’s philosophy is 
his moral theory? Yes and no. Yes, in the sense that morality trumps 
science. Morality applies to all rational beings whatsoever, and to hu- 
mans only insofar as they are rational; by contrast, science is fully an- 
thropocentric and narrowly focused on the natural world. This leads to 
the third major thesis of the first Critique, which is that severely con- 
straining the epistemic scope of pure reason grounds a positive use of it 
in morality by permitting a proof of the consistency of freedom and nat- 
ural determinism. Yet no, in the sense that morality and science occupy 
nonoverlapping and equally valid domains, both of which are compre- 
hended by a pure practical reason concerned with autonomous agency 
in a maximally broad sense: any sort of mental activity governed by 
strictly universal self-legislated rules. Morality is the paradigm of the 
practical, but it does not exhaust the practical. There is a narrow cate- 
gorical imperative, which says that it is permissible. to do act A (under 
the assumption that it is correctly characterized as to its relevant cir- 
cumstances, act-type, and rationale) if and only if it is possible for every- 
one to do A (p. 216). However, there is also a wider categorical impera- 
tive which says “Act always so as to foster the rational order of things” 
(p. 237). 

Rescher’s reading of the Critical philosophy is original, thought-pro- 
voking, and in many ways compelling. However, I do have a worry 
about the pragmatic motif. Pragmatists are committed to a fallibilist, in- 
strumentalist, and evolutionary conception of human nature. Capaci- 
ties, rules, and truths can be a priori for the individual or community, 
but must be a posteriori for the species and grounded in actual human 
interests. Kant on the other hand is a mitigated rationalist, a cognitive 
essentialist, and a functionalist about human nature, who is committed 
to the idea that our cognitive, affective, and desiderative nature is proce- 
durally innate and compositionally plastic: it operates on inner and 
outer sensory inputs in rule-governed ways underdetermined both by 
those inputs and by all empirical facts about the world or about us—in- 
cluding biological facts. Only if Kant is right about this can scientific 
and ethical principles have the strong alethic and deontic modal forces 
he assigns to them. So pragmatism is inconsistent with Kant’s apriorism 
and necessitarianism. Rescher acknowledges this worry (pp. 126-9), 
but does not infer its obvious consequence. A pragmatist must reject 
precisely that which makes Kant’s view worth caring about in the first 
place.—Robert Hanna, University of Colorado at Boulder. 
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SALLIS, John. Chorology: On Beginning in Plato’s Timaeus. Studies in Con- 
tinental Thought. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999. xiv + 
172 pp. Cloth, $29.95; paper, $16.95—This excellent work on Plato’s 
most influential dialogue deserves the serious consideration of all who 
are interested m contemporary philosophy as well as those who con- 
cern themselves with ancient philosophy, especially Plato. Philo and 
Augustine, creators of medieval thought could engage Scripture in a dia- 
logue with the first part of Timaeus’ speech; Kepler and Galileo, who 
helped to bring about modern thought, worked at perfecting the use of 
mathematics for the study of physical nature, inspired by the second be- 
ginning of Timaeus’ speech, but a contemporary philosophical reflection 
similar to these has been unavailable. That desideratum has now been 
met with the publication of John Sallis’s book, appearing at the crossing 
of the old millennium with that of the new. His work continues the pro- 
cess of revisiting the past and heralding the future. It achieves this dou- 
ble goal by showing how Plato’s Timaeus displaces an account of the 
universe modeled on technical production with that of natural procre- 
ation and displaces the tentative distinction between the intelligible and 
the sensible by that of the chora, which both determines and limits that 
distinction and escapes being defined by either pole. The originary lo- 
cus of the so-called Platonism of the West is revealed as the source of its 
most trenchant critique. 

Sallis’s work is indebted to Derrida’s and Gadamer's writings on Plato 
and exhibits throughout a thorough familiarity with both continental 
philosophy and ancient commentators on the Timaeus, most notedly 
Proclus and Plutarch, as well as the standard modern commentaries. It 
also illustrates how to read a Platonic dialogue with a careful attention 
to the dramatic significance, polyphonic presentation, and the reso- 
nance of the Greek. Sallis recognizes the duty of the interpreter to re- 
veal the logographical necessity inherent in a Platonic writing. 

The book is in five chapters with a brief prologue and contains an En- 
glish index and a Greek index. The prologue sets the theme as the prob- 
lematic of “beginning” because “in the Timaeus nothing is more vigor- 
ously interrogated than the question of beginning” (p. 5). The body of 
the text then is made up of five chapters, including the first four provid- 
ing a commentary on the dialogue, which vigorously follows the order of 
its presentation, and a final, fifth chapter focusing on the fate of the dia- 
logue and its account of the chora in the hands of some of its most emi- 
nent commentators: Aristotle, Plutarch, Plotinus, and Schelling inter 
alios—it is a history of loss, distortion, and a kind of deliberate forget- 
ting that Western thought seems necessitated to commit. 

Sallis addresses a number of important issues worthy of a detailed 
analysis, including the making of the world soul (pp. 64-74) and a pro- 
vocative reading of the definition of time (pp. 77-85), which relies 
heavily upon the analysis of Remi Brague’s Du Temps chez Platon et Ar- 
istote, but due to the constraints of a short review, I would like to limit 
myself to two important questions which Sallis deepens by his analysis: 
why does Timaeus interrupt his speech to begin again in the middle of 
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his discourse, and what is the significance of Timaeus’ account of cos- 
mological origins being placed between the political opening of the Ti- 
maeus and its immediate sequel, the possibly unfinished Critias? 

The first question is addressed by considering the role of the chora for 
Timaeus’ overall scheme: it is the primal condition for the display of the 
Artisan-god’s deeds recounted in the first part of Timaeus’ monologue. 
It performs this service by providing the background, the screen, that in 
which and from which the flicker of the images, the traces of elements, 
are born and perish. Yet, since it never appears as itself and is neither 
intelligible nor sensible, it is somehow beyond and/or behind being and 
beings (pp. 113-24). It is an unaccountable third that is required for the 
counting of the other two. 

The second question is handled by means of the proportion or anal- 
ogy that holds between the chora and the earth, its image in the political 
sphere. Through an extensive analysis of parts of the Republic and Cri- 
tias, which is “a kind of Platonic geology” (p. 143), Sallis educes the par- 
allel in the meaning of earth as defining and limiting both the paradigm 
of the city in heaven and its image, the actual city, to that of the chora as 
defining yet limiting the intelligible and the sensible (pp. 138-45). 

Sallis’s work resists summarizing because its content is a matter of 
back and forward motions that mutually enrich its parts, thus reflecting 
the nature of the work he chose to read. His book allows the interested 
reader to be open to the awesome power of the Timaeus to manifest the 
whole of which it is that part that mirrors that whole.—Donald C. Lin- 
denmuth, The Capital College of The Pennsylvania State University. 


SHOOK, John R. Dewey’s Empirical Theory of Knowledge and Reality. 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 2000. ix + 316 pp. Cloth, $46.00; 
paper, $22.95—-This book presents detailed support for a thesis that is 
both novel and interesting. Its argument runs squarely against the grain 
of mainstream Dewey scholarship, which holds generally that Dewey’s 
early work exhibits a fairly sharp break with the idealism of his mentor 
G. S. Morris and that his functionalism and instrumentalism were devel- 
oped as a response to the pragmatism of C. S. Peirce and William James 
and the evolutionary naturalism of Charles Darwin. 

The author's counterproposal is presented cogently, in considerable 
detail, and with superb command of the secondary literature. By means 
of a meticulous examination of Dewey's essays from the 1880s and 
1890s, he demonstrates how Dewey’s instrumentalism grew seamlessly 
out of an idealism that was already more sophisticated than has been 
supposed. Of particular note is the author’s painstaking narrative of the 
developments that led up to Dewey’s famous essay “The Reflex Arc 
Concept in Psychology,” which was published in 1896 and is now re- 
garded as one of the great documents in the history of psychology. 
Dewey’s instrumentalism was thus present in embryonic form much ear- 
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lier than has generally been thought, and was under construction even 
before he had read and taught William James’s Principles of Psychol- 
ogy. 

The author presents an analysis of the relation of Dewey’s work to 
that of Wilhelm Wundt (through his teacher, G. S. Morris). The chapter 
on Wundt’s voluntarism is of particular importance: it explains how it 
was possible for Dewey to be one of the leaders of the “new” experimen- 
tal psychology even though he was one of the few major psychologists 
of his day who had not studied in Germany. Also in this chapter is a 
startlmg recovery of Dewey’s neglected 1886 essay “Soul and Body,” 
which, according to the author, both exhibits a heavy debt to Wundt and 
anticipates by a decade the central thesis of the “Reflex Arc” essay. 

This is the most detailed account to date of Dewey’s early intellectual 
development. Perhaps even more important, however, it demonstrates 
the relevance of that development to many of the debates that have 
been spawned by Dewey’s mature work. To take just one example, the 
author cheerfully joms the controversy, as he puts it, regarding whether 
Dewey’s mature work constituted a metaphysics of existence, thus leav- 
ing a gap between his epistemology and his naturalism, or a metaphysics 
of experience, according to which Dewey’s instrumentalist epistemol- 
ogy holds that known objects are created by the process of knowing. He 
comes down on the side of the latter view. 

This book is well written and well organized, and its author has taken 
considerable pains to guide the reader through his complex arguments 
by means of ample overviews, summaries, lists, and transitional materi- 
als. On pages 266-9, for example, he provides a helpful eighteen-point 
list of what he regards as the principles of instrumentalism. The bibliog- 
raphy is well done and endnotes are extensive. This work is sure to 
catch the interest of any reader who wants to learn more about the for- 
mative period of psychology or to understand why Dewey's work re- 
mains relevant even now, almost 50 years after his death.—Larry A. 
Hickman, Center for Dewey Studies, Southern Illinois University Car- 
bondale. 


STERN, Robert, ed. Transcendental Arguments: Problems and Prospects. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999. x + 327 pp. Cloth, $65.00—This is a col- 
lection of essays by analytic philosophers who examine the sort of argu- 
ment attributed to Kant in his refutation of Hume’s skepticism. This sort 
of argument is called “transcendental” and has the following structure: 
(a) p; (b) it would not be possible that p if we did not think that q; (c) 
therefore we must think that q; (d) therefore it is true that q. (For exam- 
ple, in order for experience to be possible, there must be physical ob- 
jects; experience is possible; therefore there are physical objects be- 
cause we have no other way to think about the matter). If p stands for 
thought or experience, then this sort of argument is transcendental in 
that it argues that something is required for thinking about or 
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experiencing not merely particular things (a banana or an automobile), 
but for thinking about or experiencing anything at all. The use of tran- 
scendental arguments by various figures in the history of philosophy 
(Kant especially, but also other German idealists, Mill, and others) is ex- 
amined in these essays. However, the authors are primarily concerned 
with the use of such arguments by various recent analytic philosophers 
(especially P. F. Strawson, but also John Searle, Donald Davidson, and 
others). The essays are written both by defenders of transcendental ar- 
guments, who are interested in refuting either Humean or Cartesian 
skepticism, and by detractors of these arguments. Barry Stroud is the 
prime example of the latter. Here the main debate concerns whether 
one can move from some undeniable facts about experience or the psy- 
chological realm to some facts about nonpsychological reality. Hence 
truth-directed transcendental arguments seem more controversial than 
belief-directed ones. Or again, critics of transcendental arguments very 
often focus on the legitimacy of drawing conclusions about the nature 
of reality from premises about the nature of thought. 

Two essays especially impressed this reviewer. Gregory McCulloch’s 
essay rightly emphasizes the fact that the skepticism that many tran- 
scendental arguments are designed to ameliorate very often depends on 
Descartes’s problematic “real distinction” between mind and body. 
Christopher Hookway’s essay insightfully calls attention to C. S. Peirce’s 
Kantianism without things-in-themselves. Here we are alerted to the 
fact that Kantian transcendental strategies sometimes reach conclu- 
sions that we already believe (for example, there are other minds, there 
is an external world, there are colors, and so forth) and sometimes 
reach conclusions that are more novel and controversial (for example, 
our thoughts are fragments of the thought of an absolute knower, space 
and time are transcendentally ideal, and so forth). Regarding the 
former, at least, transcendental arguments do not so much establish the 
truth of their conclusions, but they do provide an important function in 
enabling us to continue with our confident beliefs in them. One quibble: 
only the last essay in the book deals with conative versions of transcen- 
dental arguments, and none deals with transcendental arguments in phi- 
losophy of religion, hence the book will be of most value to those who 
are primarily interested in epistemological (or doxastic) versions of 
transcendental arguments.—Daniel A. Dombrowski, Seattle University. 


STEVENS, Annick. L’ontologie d'Aristote. Au carrefour du logique et du réel. 
Bibliothéque d’histoire de la philosophie. Nouvelle série. Paris: Librai- 
rie philosophique J. Vrin, 2000. 301 pp. Paper, 180 FF—In her compre- 
hensive study the author examines the different explanations of the ob- 
ject of metaphysics according to Aristotle, namely metaphysics as the 
general science of being, as the science of the highest being, the science 
of the principles, or as an aporetical knowledge. Stevens divides the 
subject matter into five chapters: the notion of science; the different sci- 
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ences, in particular that of being; analogy; the senses of being; and the 
properties of being. 

Ontology is the science of a determinate object of which it must de- 
fine the essence and show the per se properties. Aristotle always uses 
the expression “first philosophy” in respect of a privileged object. In 
this first chapter, Stevens comes to speak of the expression “thinking of 
thinking” of Metaphysics 12.9 which she understands as stating that the 
thinking of the Prime Mover has the same properties as any intellectual 
act (p. 29), but this is clearty not sufficient. 

In chapter 2 Stevens examines the different texts of the Metaphysics 
where there is question of first philosophy or a general science of being 
to turn next to a study of words used in different meanings. In chapter 3 
she gives a survey of the theories proposed to explain the various texts 
about homonymy in Aristotle. The modAay@s> Aéyeto. would mean 
“predicated of different things” but not that one word has a plurality of 
meanings (p. 93). However, would not Aristotle say that when we apply 
the same word to different things (having some similarity or relation to 
each other) we adapt its meaning and make it analogous? Stevens ex- 
amines several cases of homonymous use of words to signify different 
things: friendship, principle, soul. As to “good” she believes that the dif- 
ferent ends pursued by man are not essentially connected to happiness 
(p. 154). 

After these comments the author considers the use of the term “be- 
ing,” wondering whether tò óv signifies the thing, a concept, or a word, 
a question which would have surprised Aristotle. Being has a dual 
meaning (p. 168) and embraces all the predicables. Working her way 
through a forest of conflicting explanations Stevens concludes that the 
science of being qua being is also the science of the principles. In chap- 
ter 5 she considers the properties of all beings. The question of what be- 
ing is receives an answer in the theory of the categories and the primary 
place of substance (p. 259). The science of being is possible since the 
different modes of being have a reference to substance (p. 279) and the 
object of metaphysics comprises all things (p. 281). Steven’s book re- 
minds us how complex the interpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysics is 
and shows its astonishing actuality. The author has done an amazing 
amount of work and studied most of the modem literature about the 
questions treated. She provides a source of useful information. How- 
ever, a logical approach has marked much of the book. We should keep 
in mind Aquinas’s words that to the logician “substance” is a univocal 
term, but not to the metaphysician —Leo Elders, Institute of Philoso- 
phy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, Netherlands. 


STROUD, Barry. The Quest for Reality: Subjectivism and the Metaphysics of 
Colour. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. xv + 228 pp. Cloth, 
$29.95—In this book, Stroud argues that we have no good reason for 
subjectivism about colors—for believing that colors are not.part of the 
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objective, mind-independent, real world. The book is not succinctly ar- 
gued, nor is it intended to be, given its epigraph from Wittgenstein: “This 
is how philosophers should salute each other: ‘Take your time!” The 
book’s leisurely, discursive, and explicitly undogmatic treatment makes 
for a fascinating and pleasant read. 

The first three chapters explore the difficulties in understanding ex- 
actly what it means to affirm or deny that something, like color, is real 
or objective. After not coming to any acceptable general understanding, 
Stroud simply proposes to consider the modern grounds for denying the 
objectivity of color: science does not require color qualities. 

In chapter 4, Stroud notes that “What reveals that colour and other 
‘secondary’ qualities are not part of ‘reality’ is not simply that they are 
not mentioned in the austere scientific account. It is that objects do not 
have to be thought of as having such qualities to explain why the world 
appears to all of us as it does” (p. 72). Such explanations, then, suppos- 
edly “unmask,” as Stroud says, our perceptions of and beliefs about 
color and justify the denial of objective color. 

Rejecting any kind of reduction of the psychological to the physical, 
Stroud devotes most of the remainder of the book to arguing that there 
cannot be any such unmasking explanations. Subjectivism requires that 
we not understand color-perceptions, produced by colorless objects, as 
involving qualities of physical objects. Yet our everyday color-beliefs all 
ascribe color qualities to physical objects. If those beliefs are under- 
stood as involving color in the same sense as our color-perceptions, 
then all our color-beliefs are false. A traditional way of avoiding this re- 
sult is to analyze the color qualities involved in such beliefs as disposi- 
tions of colorless physical objects to produce color-perceptions. In 
chapter 5, Stroud argues that such an analysis is unavailable, since for 
an analysis to be successful it must be impossible for the analysandum 
to occur without the analysands. Yet because the dispositional analysis 
must (as Stroud argues) differentiate the disposition and the perceived 
color, it is always possible that, given a change in the human constitu- 
tion or the laws of nature, a yellow object not produce the requisite 
color-perception. Thus the unmasking fails because it does not explain 
the connection between color-perception and color-beliefs. In chapter 
7, Stroud considers closing the belief-perception gap by identifying what 
we understand by the color quality involved in both. If there are no ob- 
jective colors, this entails the falsity of all color-beliefs. This falsity, 
Stroud argues, makes the unmasking task impossible. His argument re- 
lies on the Wittgensteinian point that ascriptions of belief to others re- 
quire a public or objective context. If color-beliefs are about private or 
subjective qualities, we cannot meaningfully ascribe color-beliefs to 
people. Consequently, it is impossible for the subjectivist to use the un- 
masking strategy, because people’s color-beliefs, what he proposes to 
explain, are unavailable; and if they are made available, the unmasker 
must grant what he seeks to deny, the objectivity of color. Showing, 
however, that it is impossible for the subjectivist to provide an unmask- 
ing explanation is not the same as showing that it is impossible for there 
not to be objectively real colors. So in chapter 9, Stroud recognizes that 
although, if he has been successful, he has shown that we have no rea- 
son to deny the objective reality of colors, and indeed that since we see 
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colored objects all around, we have good evidence that there are objec- 
tively real colors, we nevertheless have no deductive, metaphysical 
proof of their objective reality. Thus Stroud holds that his arguments 
leave our “metaphysical urge” (p. 209) unsatisfied. 

Finally, in chapter 10, Stroud briefly and tentatively suggests that one 
might argue as he has about the objectivity of colors against arguments 
purporting to show the unreality of objective causal necessity, meta- 
physical necessity, and moral values.—Raymond Woller, University of 
Georgia. 


WERTZ, Spencer K. Between Hume’s Philosophy and History: Historical 
Theory and Practice. Lanham: University Press of America, 1999. xvi+ 
157 pp. Cloth, $49.00; paper, $29.50—This work explores in an extended 
and illuminating way an issue Wertz has pursued in several articles over 
the years: Hume’s understanding of the “methodological and epistemo- 
logical” ties between philosophy and history. It reflects a thorough 
knowledge of both the Hume corpus (published and unpublished) and 
the secondary literature on Hume. This familiarity with primary and 
secondary texts is evident both m the body of Wertz’s book and im the 
extensive and informative footnotes. The footnotes alone are a rich 
source of guidance for anyone interested in Hume scholarship. 

In examining what Wertz calls the contour of the space between phi- 
losophy and history in Hume, he advances three primary claims (he calls 
them “suggestions”): (1) that the difference between Hume’s early Trea- 
tise on Human Nature and his later works is a reflection of his modify- 
ing the “copy theory” of ideas to inchide the role of social experience or 
history in our account of ideas; (2) that Hume’s understanding of history 
is not rooted in “erroneous assumptions” about human nature, experi- 
ence, and evidence; and (8) that Hume's mature philosophical method- 
ology was tempered by his understanding of historical narrative and 
temporality. He sets forth these claims in three stages. Chapters 1 and 2 
discuss the Treatise and the “copy theory” of ideas. Chapters 3 and 4 fo- 
cus on what Wertz designates as four main ideas of Hume: history, hu- 
man nature, experience, and evidence. Finally, chapters 5 through 8 ex- 
plore these ideas in a variety of contexts. 

Drawing a parallel between Hume’s notion in the Treatise that we can 
imaginatively supply a missing shade of blue in a color continuum even 
though we have never experienced that color and the historian’s recon- 
struction of the past, Wertz initiates the primary concern of the book 
Hume’s understandmg of historical inquiry, and the connections be- 
tween Hume’s philosophy and both his theory of historical explanation 
and his own historical writings. 

In his analysis, Wertz engages a variety of Hume interpreters includ- 
ing Annette Baier, David Fischer, Terence Penelhum, Trygve Tholfsen, 
R. G. Collingwood, David Norton, John Passmore, David Wootton, and 
Mary Mothersill. Frequently, he affirms their insights; at times, he offers 
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cogent textual evidence in defense of alternative readings of Hume. 
Wertz pursues in various degrees of detail Hume’s understanding of 
such matters as human nature, historical narration, explanation, evi- 
dence, and probability, the novel or extraordinary in history, the role of 
moral judgments in history, the role of sympathy in the historian’s task, 
human prejudice, the connections between philosophy, literature, and 
science, and the dramatic role of particular historical individuals in the 
development of science. 

Enlightenment thinkers or the Enlightenment project are today often 
characterized as committed to the pursuit of certainty rooted in ahistor- 
ical knowledge. That was surely not the case with David Hume. Wertz’s 
book can play a valuable role in undermining this misleading character- 
ization of Enlightenment thinkers—particularly if one has in mind an 
Enlightenment figure like Hume. While denying that Hume is an histori- 
cist in the contemporary sense, Wertz sees Hume as emphasizing the 
role of history (by which he meant collective or social experience) in 
our knowledge claims in such a way that he “paves the way for histori- 
cism.” Wertz argues that Hume was the first philosopher, Giambattista 
Vico excepted, “who took history seriously.” Indeed, one might argue 
that the point of Wertz’s book is to spell out the implications of this em- 
phasis on history for Hume and to show how remarkably contemporary 
Hume is in this regard.—Robert Baird, Baylor University. 


Woop, Robert E. Placing Aesthetics: Reflections on the Philosophic Tradi- 
tion. Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000. xvi + 406 pp. Cloth, $55.00, 
paper, $24.95—Perhaps it is the force of the old saying de gustibus non 
disputandum that seems to relegate aesthetics to the periphery. How 
could anything so deeply a matter of personal taste ever be at the core 
of philosophy? If a given thinker happens to make aesthetics central, 
that very choice would appear to render the results idiosyncratic, how- 
ever otherwise interesting. 

Yet, it is the contention of Robert Wood (deliberately following Berg- 
son) that the choice of a center by every great speculative thinker has al- 
ways been “aesthetic.” For this reason we will do well to “place” aes- 
thetics (hence the title of this volume) as our lens for reflecting on the 
vast history of philosophy. Doing so, he explains, will disclose, case by 
case, the governing sense of the whole speculative enterprise as any 
given thinker sees it. Doing so will also yield insight about changes in 
the “basic generative gestalt” within a thinker or from one thinker to an- 
other within one of the streams that have been prominent in the history 
of philosophy. 

Wood's work thus has a double value: an accurate presentation of the 
aesthetic shape of the main doctrines of many important philosophers 
and an intriguing articulation of his own position on aesthetics formally 
considered. In both of these areas he finds it crucial to appreciate just 
how it is that one’s experience of anything comes together into a whole. 
Through a phenomenological inventory of “the fundamental structures 
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of the field of experience as a whole” he outlines an aesthetics that is fo- 
cused on such appreciation. He then employs this tool with great flexi- 
bility in the effort to remain attentive to alternative possibilities for con- 
struing the ultimate character of the whole. 

Nine of this book’s eleven chapters explore the thought of individual 
philosophers (especially figures known for their formal contributions to 
aesthetics, from Plato to Heidegger). However, the opening chapter 
wisely reviews the “things themselves” that are the focus of any 
thinker’s aesthetic theory: not just art-objects, the beauties of nature, 
and artistic practices, but (even more importantly for Wood) the funda- 
mental structures that are involved in any perception of a field as a 
whole. This sort of review proves especially useful for the philosophical 
treatment of the intentionality that characterizes the entire range of hu- 
man aesthetic experience. Among the important constituents within the 
domain of intentionality are the sensa (such as colors, sounds, tastes, 
and the like), the configurations by which we interpret what we sense 
(not just sounds, for example, but voices, traffic, drills, bells, and so on), 
and the relations between these configurations and the individual who 
is responding to various sensa through such filters as need, desire, de- 
light, and appreciation. The objects themselves (independent of any 
perceiver) have their own structures, operations, and activities. Besides 
taking account of whatever “appearances” objects may present to a per- 
ceiver, a full account of experience also requires us to be attentive to the 
interest-laden selectivity manifested by the sensory organs and the psy- 
chological systems of the perceiver. The resulting experience will then 
be able to be understood as a synthesis of the receptivity and the selec- 
tivity in the way things are taken up into the field of a person’s aware- 
ness. At one point Wood puts this very complicated point quite pithily: 
“Seeing at all, it would seem, necessarily entails not being able to see all 
that is present.” 

Besides these considerations, a yet more complete philosophical pic- 
ture of the perceptual context can come by attending to what Wood 
(with Heideggerian relish) calls “presence-to-being”: the field of experi- 
ence that is implicit as the background that is always already in play for 
the perceiving subject. Among the factors relevant here Wood includes 
such items as “the self” to whom all this appears, the indeterminate 
fields of space and time, the temporal sense of “no longer” and “not yet,” 
our sexuality, our circle of family and friends, and the language used by 
our community. One might even consider here the all-encompassing no- 
tion of “being” that only a professional philosopher might think to the- 
matize consciously, as well as the ubiquitous arena of freedom and be- 
lief, and especially religious belief. All these features of experience are 
relevant to appreciating the ways in which we perceive and thus all of 
them are part of the aesthetic constitution of experiencing wholes. 

Reflecting on the diverse constituents of experience that a philosoph- 
ical theory needs somehow to integrate, Wood argues that human na- 
ture is intrinsically oriented to desire to have “a sense of the whole” as 
well as some suitable relation to that whole. In the demands of ordinary 
life, this desire may not always, or even often, be the most immediate 
and overpowering desire we feel. Yet, Wood notes, the questions that 
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recurrently face us with regard to interpreting experiences relevant to 
the practical decisions we need to make manifest this basic orientation 
toward grasping “the whole” and its significance for us. Cultural institu- 
tions like language, family-structure, and other rather fully fashioned 
matrices of experience often do much of the work for us in helping us to 
see “wholes” without our having to think the aesthetic integration 
through for ourselves. Yet sometimes there is need to articulate the oth- 
erwise incommunicable “desires of the heart,” and for this task human 
cultures have regularly turned to art to represent what we mean and to 
express the most fundamental forms of “presence-to-being.” This is the 
reason, Wood suggests, that one of the most direct modes of access to 
another culture is through its art forms. Yet there will be some remote 
cultures that remain very inaccessible precisely because we cannot ap- 
preciate just what their art is expressing. 

Now, to comprehend more deeply the aesthetic doctrines of the phi- 
losophers he has chosen to study, Wood also undertakes in the introduc- 
tion a lengthy discussion of the manifold forms of fine art systematically 
classified. The preliminary work on the fundamental structures of ex- 
perience just discussed quickly comes into play as he suggests the nec- 
essary distinctions between art and such other realms as nature, sci- 
ence, prudence, and technology. One can readily see at work in these 
pages that very flexibility for the sake of envisioning alternative ways of 
construing the data that he described theoretically in his phenomeno- 
logical account of the fundamental psychic structures for experiencing 
wholes. 

One could imagine a book in which Wood simply generated his own 
theory of aesthetics from this sort of starting-point, but the bulk of this 
book is given instead to appreciating the interrelation between “form” 
and “the aesthetic center” in a series of prominent philosophers. This 
survey then allows him to claim the support of voices as different as 
Nietzsche, Dewey, and Albertus Magnus (not to mention his main 
sources: Heidegger, Plato, and Kant) for his view about the central place 
of the aesthetic in such fields as the philosophy of culture and meta- 
physics as well as in art. 

Particularly interesting, to my way of thinking, is Wood's develop- 
ment of the Kantian thesis that beauty (located for Kant in the disinter- 
ested appreciation of the form of the sensuous) is the peculiarly human 
region of aesthetics. Animals have sensation and pure intelligences 
have thought, but only humans can attend to beauty in the form of a sen- 
sory display. In their own terminology the other figures under study 
make a point comparable to that of Kant, for even those thinkers more 
inclined to discuss the beauty involved in experiences that are interest- 
laden rather than interest-free still find that there is something distinc- 
tively human in the ability to detect beauty in the form that a display 
presented to a perceiver may generate. Our human minds are never sim- 
ply separate from the physiological aspect of our existence but are al- 
ways a part of an organically functioning whole. Yet the mind gives us a 
unique ability to adjust to the totality of the environment and to all sorts 
of wholes within that environment precisely by the mind's flexibility in 
perceiving wholes as they confront the organic whole that is the human 
person. 
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The sort of activity involved in appreciating wholes is manifest not 
just in human responsiveness to the delimited objects of the physical en- 
vironment. It is also evident in relation to the fascinating thought-ob- 
jects that populate the cultural world (trust relations, for example, like a 
banking system or the open-ended mutual commitment present in a 
marriage). Also, of course, it is operative in relation to transcendence, 
the vast realm of what in principle surpasses any sensory objectification 
and can only be adumbrated by symbol, including the infinite fullness of 
God. 


Perhaps philosophers can be divided into lumpers and splitters— 
those who easily see the commonalities that unite and those who tend 
to see the differences that divide. Wood is ever faithful at staying re- 
mindful of the many real differences among the figures he studies, and 
his own phenomenological inventory of the fundamental structures of 
experiencing a whole shows his ability to split with fine and accurate 
distinctions. Yet his heart, I think, has an affinity for unifying the history 
of philosophy so far as one legitimately can, and thus he can argue for 
placing aesthetics at the center of the unity he sees.—Joseph W. 
Koterski, S. J., Fordham University. 
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EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 9, No. 3, December 2001 


“Around the Axis of Our Real Need”: On the Ethical Point of 
Witigenstein’s Philosophy, VICTOR J. KREBS 


Whereas what may be called the Standard Picture of the later Wittgen- 
stein seems to have made the question about “the ethical point” of his philos- 
ophy inessential—if not outright irrelevant—to his main concern, this paper 
argues that this is symptomatic of a radical misunderstanding of his philo- 
sophical purpose. By means of a contrast between Stanley Cavell’s and Rich- 
ard Rorty’s accounts of the later philosophy, and between the Received Inter- 
pretation of the Tractatus and what is called here the New Reading of that 
early work (developed during the last decade by Cora Diamond, James Con- 
ant, Juliet Floyd, et al), this article intends to show that Wittgenstein’s whole 
philosophy—both early and late—is motivated by the same ethical intention 
already present, but traditionally misunderstood, in the project of the Tracta- 
tus.—Correspondence to: vkrebs@usb.ve 


The New Witigenstein: A Critique, IAN PROOPS 


The article criticizes an influential reading of the early Wittgenstein that 
has been advanced by Cora Diamond, James Conant, and others. Proponents 
of “the resolute reading,” as it is sometimes called, maintain that the Tracta- 
tus contains no philosophical doctrines or theses, but is rather an exercise in 
the debunking of nonsense. The article contends, first, that the arguments 
for this reading are less persuasive than they are often taken to be—for ex- 
ample, the say/show distinction is not obviously incoherent; second, that Wit- 
tgenstein’s later reflections on the Tractatus provide ample evidence that he 
took himself to have advanced substantive theses in this work. One such the- 
sis is Wittgenstein’s logical atomism, which involves a commitment to a con- 
ception of analysis as a process that lays bare the underlying logical form of a 
proposition.—Correspondence to: iproops@umich.edu 





*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed. 

The Review of Metaphysics 54 (March 2001): 697-711. Copyright © 2001 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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Simplicity and Analysis in Early Wittgenstein, PETER M. 
SULLIVAN ` 


Wittgenstein in the Tractatus appears to hold that the real form of a 
proposition would be revealed only by its analysis as a truth-functional com- 
pound of elementary propositions which refer only to ultimate simples, and 
that we have virtually no idea about how this analysis would run. He also 
holds, as the author does, that logical principles apply to propositions in vir- 
tue of their form. The two views seem to be in tension: how can we apply log- 
ical principles to ordinary propositions without knowing anything about their 
true form? The paper expounds a view of simplicity and analysis recoverable 
from Wittgenstein’s Notebooks which resolves this tension. According to this 
view, to be rightly treated as a simple in the application of logical principles 
is what it is to be simple.—Correspondence to: p.m.sullivan@stir.ac.uk 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 41, No. 3, September 2001 


Comparative Ethics and the Ethics of Comparison, WILLIAM A. 
BARBIERI 


John Dewey in Spain and Spanish America, ANTON DONOSO 


Proofs for the Existence of God, Part I, ROBERT J. SPITZER, S. J. 


This article presents three new proofs for the existence of God. Though 
grounded in insights from Plato and Aristotle, they are given greater proba- 
tive force through contemporary physics, mathematics, and logic. The first 
proof uses mathematician David Hilbert’s “proofs of the impossibility of an 
achieved infinity of sequential parts” to demonstrate the impossibility of infi- 
nite past time. This is then used to demonstrate the existence of a “Creator 
of the universe which is not conditioned by past time.” The second proof 
uses contemporary quantum physics to expand the notion of “causality,” 
which is used to demonstrate a “unique, unrestricted, absolutely simple First 
Cause of all else that is.” The third proof sets the second proof into a Loner- 
ganian context, and demonstrates the existence of a “unique, completely in- 
telligible, unrestricted act of understanding which is the First Cause of the in- 
telligibility of all else that is.” 


Is Hobbes a Theorist of the Virtues? ROBERT C. MINER 


Following a trend in recent Hobbes scholarship, Peter Berkowitz’s Vir- 
tue and the Making of Modern Liberalism attempts to interpret Hobbes as a 
theorist for whom virtue is a central concept. In support of the centrality-of- 
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virtue thesis, Berkowitz contends that (1) individuals need the virtues to es- 
cape the state of nature, and that Hobbes recognizes this need; (2) within the 
commonwealth, both subjects and sovereigns require the virtues for the pres- 
ervation of peace. Against the first contention, the author shows that moral 
virtue plays no substantive role in Hobbes’s account of the transition to civil 
society, and that its inclusion in any such account involves assumptions that 
belong to a philosophical psychology antithetical to Hobbes. Berkowitz’s at- 
tempt to support his contention by identifying the laws of nature with the 
moral virtues is rejected on the ground that a careful reading of the relevant 
texts shows Hobbes to undertake a rigorous subordination of virtue to law. 
Against the second contention, the author shows that Hobbes does not think 
that the redirection of the passions necessary for civil society actually re- 
quires moral virtue, although he does leave room for the claim that statecraft 
demands the exercise of a set of technical virtues. The conclusion is that 
Hobbes does not affirm the centrality of virtue, as Berkowitz suggests, but 
subordinates it to other concepts.—Correspondence to: minerr@bc.edu 


Hope’s Confrontation with a Possible Self-Destruction of Humanity, 
BERNARD N. SCHUMACHER 


After an analysis of the nature of human hope, which is presented as 
founded upon an ontology of not-yet-being, the author confronts the question 
of whether it is reasonable to hope that the historical march of humanity will 
end well despite the threat or even the inevitability of a planet-wide “suicide.” 
The article discusses, first of all, the arguments proposed by Kant, Teilhard 
de Chardin, and Bloch. All three maintain that hope is not in vain, that hu- 
manity is in pilgrimage toward its “homeland” which it will attain one fine 
day; that it is in constant progress toward the better. The author then ana- 
lyzes the viewpoints of several contemporary philosophers (Edmaier, God- 
frey, Marcel, and Pieper) who, in turn, found their philosophy of hope upon a 
worldview which includes an authentic transcendence (a transcendence with 
transcendence) coupled with a metaphysics of intersubjectivity—that is of 
love—and of being. The conclusion is made that these contemporary 
philosophers have good reason to persist in hope despite the real 
possibility of a final historical catastrophe—Correspondence to: 
106771.3611@compuserve.com 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 98, No. 8, August 2001 


Neutrality and Responsibility, STEVEN WALL 


The principle that the state should be neutral among conceptions of the 
good life is a much discussed topic in contemporary political philosophy. Yet 
neither defenders nor critics of this principle have sufficiently discussed the 
extent to which the state is responsible for what it does and for what it allows 
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to happen. This article presents the case for thinking that the state is nega- 
tively responsible for what it allows to happen as well as positively responsi- 
ble for what it does, and it draws out the implications that this expanded 
view of state responsibility has for the claim that the state should be neutral 
among conceptions of the good life. The article exposes an important ten- 
sion between the principle of state neutrality, on its most widely accepted 
formulation, and strongly egalitarian conceptions of social justice. It argues 
that overcoming this tension significantly raises the costs of accepting the 
principle. 


Knowing How, JASON STANLEY and TIMOTHY WILLIAMSON 


In this paper, the authors contest the thesis that there is a fundamental 
distinction between knowledge-how and knowledge-that. Knowledge-how is 
simply a species of knowledge-that. In the first section of the paper, the pa- 
per discusses Ryle’s central argument against the thesis that knowledge-how 
is a species of knowledge-that, as well as Ryle’s positive account of 
knowledge-how in terms of abilities. In the second section, the authors 
present and defend their positive account of knowledge-how, according to 
which it is a species of knowledge-that. In the third section, the paper con- 
siders and responds to some objections. To conclude, the authors briefly ap- 
ply their discussion to two uses of the alleged distinction between 
knowing-that and knowing-how outside epistemology.—Correspondence to: 
jasoncs@umich.edu, timothy. williamson@philosophy.oxford.ac.uk 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 98, No. 9, September 2001 


The Groundless Normativity of Instrumental Rationality, DONALD 
C. HUBIN 


Neo-Humean instrumentalist theories of reasons for acting have been 
presented with a dilemma: either they are normatively trivial and, hence, in- 
adequate as a normative theory or they covertly commit themselves to a non- 
instrumentalist normative principle. The claimed result is that no purely in- 
strumentalist theory of reasons for acting can be normatively adequate. This 
dilemma dissolves when we understand what question neo-Humean instru- 
mentalists are addressing. The dilemma presupposes that neo-Humeans are 
attempting to address the question of how to act, simpliciter. Instead, they 
are evaluating actions from the agent’s normative i aca a 
dence to: hubin.1@osu.edu 
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MIND 
Vol. 110, No. 439, July 2001 


A Kantian Intuitionism, ROBERT AUDI 


Kant famously said that one could not do morality a worse disservice 
than to derive it from examples, and this pronouncement, taken together 
with his formulations and explanations of the categorical imperative, has led 
some critics to regard him as too abstract. Ross, by contrast, has been widely 
viewed as taking individual cases of duty to have a kind of epistemic priority 
over principles of duty, and some of his critics have thus considered him in- 
sufficiently systematic, or even dogmatically limited to deliverances of intu- 
ition. This paper arises from the conviction that understanding of the cate- 
gorical imperative may be enhanced by reflection on Rossian principles, and 
conversely. Kant and other systematic philosophers who have done moral 
philosophy in the grand style have had too little faith in intuitive singular 
moral judgement; Ross and other intuitionists have had too little faith in com- 
prehensive moral theory. Drawing in part on an independent account of self- 
evidence and its relation to intuition, the paper shows how a Rossian view 
can be integrated with a Kantian moral theory in a way that yields the major 
tenets of both positions: the moral unication possible through the categorical 
imperative and other notions prominent in Kantian ethics, and the relative 
closeness to moral practice of Rossian principles.—Correspondence to: 
raudil@unledu 


Open Quotation, FRANCOIS RECANATI 


The issues addressed in philosophical papers on quotation generally 
concern only a particular type of quotation, which the author calls “closed 
quotation.” The other main type, “open quotation,” is ignored, and this ne- 
glect leads to bad theorizing. Not only is a general theory of quotation out of 
reach: the specific phenomenon of closed quotation itself cannot be properly 
understood if it is not appropriately situated within the kind to which it be- 
longs. Once the distinction between open and closed quotation has been 
drawn and properly appreciated, it is tempting to consider that only closed 
quotation is relevant to semantics. Open quotation is more a matter of prag- 
matics: it is a matter of what people do with words, rather than a matter of 
content and truth-conditions. In this way one can provide the beginning of a 
justification for the neglect of open quotation in current semantic theorizing. 
There is some truth in this view, yet the phenomenon of “mixed quotation,” 
investigated at length in this paper, is interesting precisely because it shows 
that things are not so simple. Important issues concerning the interface be- 
tween semantics and pragmatics will thus be raised.—Correspondence to: 
recanati@ehess.fr 
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MONIST 
Vol. 84, No. 4, October 2001 


Optics, Imagination and the Construction of Scientific Observation 
in Kepler’s New Science, RAZ D. CHEN-MORRIS 


This paper focuses on the ontological and epistemological aspects that 
enabled the construction of a mathematically informed observation of na- 
ture. It locates these changing aspects in Keplerian Optics, where the shift 
occurs from mathematicals as abstractions from natural experience to math- 
ematicals as representations of motion. This principle allows Kepler to re- 
write medieval optical theory. Instead of the transparent medium, Kepler 
posits an active light as a mediator between physical reality and the eye. This 
enables Kepler to reject the Aristotelian cognitive chain, and consequently to 
conceive mathematicals as exact representations of the motions of light and 
of physical bodies. Thus, the human mind, being an image of God, can recog- 
nize its own constitutive archetypes in the geometric archetypes represented 
by the motion of light. It is this psychological make up of the Keplerian sub- 
ject that allows quantitative measurements to become the major tool of the 
New Science in its search for physical truth—Correspondence to: 
razdov@post.tau.ac.il : 


Hobbes on Hypotheses in Natural Philosophy, FRANK HORSTMANN 


Following the Aristotelian tradition in his concept of philosophy, Tho- 
mas Hobbes claims that to know is to know by causes. He makes a 
methodological distinction between natural philosophy, which is not 
demonstrable, and other sciences like ‘political philosophy or geometry, 
which are. In these demonstrable sciences, conclusions can be drawn from 
known and true principles to their effects. According to Hobbes, these 
principles are known, because we know the manners of generation of the 
commonwealth or, for example, a circle: the construction of both is in our 
power. In contrast, in natural philosophy we can only infer causes from 
known effects. But because similar appearances could be produced by 
dissimilar motions, we arrive at one possible manner of generation, and we 
cannot be sure whether this is the only possible manner of generation. 
Therefore, natural philosophy depends on hypotheses.—Correspondence to: 
spock. suedhemmern@gmx.net 


Pietro Sforza Pallavicino’s Quest for Principles of Induction, SVEN 
K. KNEBEL 


Why did David Hume compose his Treatise at La Fléche, a Jesuit col 
lege? Quite contrary to the mainstream history of ideas, Spanish and Italian 
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Jesuit schoolmen played an important part in the seventeenth century dis- 
pute about natural law, physical evidence, and the problem of induction. The 
essay analyzes Pietro Sforza Pallavicino’s (1607-67) pretty sophisticated ac- 
count of these related topics. His solution of the problem of induction con- 
sisted in advancing a certain set of principles of common sense, quite similar 
to what we are wont to credit the Scottish Enlightenment with (Thomas 
Reid). The suggestion is that after William A. Wallace’s pioneer work on the 
Collegio Romano antecedents of Galileo’s, we should come to grips with the 
further Collegio Romano teaching, as well. 


Place, Space and Matter in Calvinist Physics, CEES VAN 
LELJENHOORST 


An Aristotelian Watchdog as Avant-Guarde Physicist: Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, CHRISTOPH LUTHY 


The Exotericae exercitationes de subtilitate (1557) by Julius Caesar 
Scaliger was until 1700 one of most cited works in natural philosophy. What 
is striking about its reception is that though Scaliger presents his book as a 
defense, against Girolamo Cardano, of Aristotelian physics, northern Euro- 
pean readers found it highly innovative. It notably influenced such early sev- 
enteenth century atomists as Daniel Sennert, David Gorlaeus, Sébastien Bas- 
son, and Joachim Jungius. This article tries to dissolve the apparent 
contradiction between the Exercitationes’ aim and effect. It embeds 
Scaliger’s matter theory in the Italian commentary tradition on Aristotle’s Me- 
teorology, book 4, which presents a theory of chemical mixture that is visibly 
at odds with the ordinary tenets of hylemorphism. Its explanations of the 
properties of substances in terms of pores and particles in fact convinced 
some of Scaliger’s teachers that “Aristotle Democritizes” in this treatise. 
Scaliger offered numerous physical explanations in terms of such corpuscles. 
Though believing to be faithful to tradition, he ended up building, quite unwit- 
tingly, a bridge from hylemorphism to atomism. 


Contraries and Counterweights: Descartes’ Statical Theory of 
Impact, PETER MCLAUGHLIN 


The Question of Intensive Magnitudes among Some Jesuits in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, JEAN-LUC SOLERE 
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MONIST 
Vol. 85, No. 1, January 2002 


Process Dynamics of Normative Function, WAYNE CHRISTENSEN 
and MARK BICKHARD 


Is “Natural Kind” a Natural Kind Term? JOHN DUPRE 


Philosophers of biology are now widely in agreement that biological 
taxa do not refer to natural kmds. However there is less consensus that natu- 
ral kinds cannot be found anywhere in biology. This paper considers possi- 
ble candidates for natural kinds in various areas of biology and concludes 
that the kinds to be found are at best of local significance relative to fairly 
specific sets of questions. Since traditional natural kinds also function as the 
canonical subjects of universal laws, this conclusion about kinds supports 
the growing tendency to see biology, and perhaps science more generally, as 
involving the construction of local models rather than the search for univer- 
sal laws. The paper explores the contrast between the local kinds discerned 
in these various biological contexts and traditional natural kinds the mem- 
bers of which share a common real essence. One important contrast is that 
the traditional view imagines a search for the essence as often taking place 
subsequent to, and hence independently of, the recognition of a kind. The 
weakly natural kinds described in this paper, on the other hand, have defin- 
ing features that are implicit in the identification of the kinds. This contrast 
is marked as one between the hidden essences of traditional natural kinds, 
and the “bare essences” of the kinds actually found im the biological sciences. 


On the Evolution of Representational and Interpretive Capacities, 
PETER GODFREY-SMITH 


What is Innateness? PAUL E. GRIFFITHS 


In behavioral ecology some authors regard the innateness concept as ir- 
retrievably confused whilst others take it to refer to adaptations. In cognitive 
psychology, however, whether traits are “innate” is regarded as a significant 
question and is often the subject of heated debate. Several philosophers have 
tried to define innateness with the intention of making sense of its use in cog- 
nitive psychology. In contrast, this paper argues that the concept is irretriev- 
ably confused. The vernacular innateness concept represents a key aspect of 
“folkbiology,” namely, the explanatory strategy that psychologists and cogni- 
tive anthropologists have labeled “folk essentialism.” Folk essentialism is in- 
imical to Darwinism, and both Darwin and the founders of the modern syn- 
thesis struggled to overcome this way of thinking about living systems. 
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Because the vernacular concept of innateness is part of folkbiology, attempts 
to define it more adequately are unlikely to succeed, making it preferable to 
introduce new, neutral terms for the various related notions that are needed 
to understand cognitive development.—Correspondence to: pauleg@pitt.edu 


Must Signals Handicap? JOSEPH LAPORTE 


Since Darwin, biologists have expressed wonder that various extrava- 
gant traits of organisms, particularly males, should have evolved. The tail of 
the peacock is a classic example. It is heavy to haul around, and takes a toll 
in energy to grow. The tail does win females, so it evolves because of sexual 
selection, but why do females favor such burdens in their mates? Amotz Za- 
havi has proposed that females choose males who prove their robustness by 
enduring handicaps. Peacocks who thrive despite an impressive train are 
truly fit. Zahavi proposes that his handicap principle explains all signals in 
nature. The present author counters this claim. The handicap principle 
seems to explain some phenomena. If it does, it is a significant contribution 
to the field. But it cannot amount to the unifying principle behind signal se- 
lection.—Correspondence to: laporte@hope.edu 


The Resurrection of Innateness, JAMES MACLAURIN 


The notion of innateness is widely used, particularly in philosophy of 
mind, cognitive science, and linguistics. Despite this popularity, it remains a 
controversial idea. This is partly because of the variety of ways in which it 
can be explicated and partly because it appears to embody the suggestion 
that we can determine the relative causal contributions of genes and environ- 
ment in the development of biological individuals. As these causes are not in- 
dependent, the claim is metaphysically suspect. This paper argues that there 
is a plausible reconstruction of the notion of innateness. This involves defin- 
ing it sufficiently broadly to cover most of the current usages as well as mak- 
ing it an informational rather than a causal property. This has two conse- 
quences. First, innateness becomes a matter of degree. Second, we have to 
abandon the idea, originally proposed by ethologists, that innate traits are 
necessarily the products of genetic information.—Correspondence to: 
james.maclaurin@stonebow.otago.ac.nz 


Defining “Biodiversity”: Assessing Biodiversity, SAHOTRA 
SARKAR 


Reconstructing the Character States of Ancestors—A Likelihood 
Perspective on Cladistic Parsimony, ELLIOTT SOBER 


Evolutionists often infer the traits of ancestors from information about 
the characteristics of their descendants. The method that is most often used 
in this endeavor is called cladistic parsimony—one assigns character states 
to ancestors so as to minimize the amount of change that must have oc- 
curred. The present paper investigates what this use of parsimony 
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presupposes about the evolutionary process. The tool used is the probabilis- 
tic concept of likelihood. 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 51, No. 205, October 2001 


On Speaking Thus: The Semantics of Indirect Discourse, J. HEAL 


Indexical predication is possible as well as the more familiar indexical 
reference. “My curtains are colored thus” describes my curtains. The indexi- 
cal predicate expression it contains (“colored thus”) stands to possible non- 
indexical replacements (“red”) as a referring indexical (“he”) does to possible 
non-indexical replacements (“Tom”), in that it calls upon the context of utter- 
ance to fix its semantic contribution to the whole. Indexical predication is 
the natural resource to call upon in talk about skillful human performances, 
where we exhibit considerable know-how but little explicit know-that. 
Speech is among such performances. Both direct and indirect speech reports 
may be illuminated by seeing them in the light of this thought. A corollary of 
the approach is that the prospects of providing a formal semantic 
treatment of indirect speech do not look good—Correspondence to: 
bjh1000@cam.ac.uk 


Rules and Mention, O. SIMCHEN 


Lewis Carroll’s well-known parable “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles” 
gives rise to a recalcitrant and general form of normative scepticism. The ar- 
ticle argues that the skeptical position inspired by the story is indeed a dis- 
tinct form of skepticism, engendered by refusal to recognize that any rule re- 
flected upon may possibly retaining its action-guiding force. The author 
shows that the.skeptic’s attitude builds upon the familiar fact that our reflec- 
tion upon sources of psychological influence on us may loosen their grip by 
affording us reflective distance. The author concludes by showing how the 
equally familiar phenomenon that reflection upon a rule does not automati- 
cally drain it of its force can be exploited in a satisfactory response to the 
skeptic.—Correspondence to: ori.simchen@yale.edu 


Constructive Logic, Truth and Warranted Assertability, G. RESTALL 


Shapiro and Taschek have argued that simply using intuitionistic logic 
and its Heyting semantics, one can show that there are no gaps in warranted 
assertability. That is, given that a discourse is faithfully modelled using 
Heyting’s semantics for the logical constants, then if a statement S is not 
warrantedly assertable, its negation S is. Tennant has argued for this 
conclusion on similar grounds. The author shows that these arguments fail, 
albeit in illuminating ways. An appeal to constructive logic does not commit 
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one to this strong epistemological thesis, but appeals to semantics of intu- 
itionistic logic nonetheless do give us certain conclusions about the connec- 
tions between warranted assertability and truth—Correspondence to: 
greg.restall@mq.edu.au 


Dispositional Essentialism and the Possibility of a Law-Abiding 

Miracle, T. HANDFIELD 

An objection to dispositional essentialism has been that it yields an im- 
plausible semantics for counterfactuals if determinism happens to be true. 
The author claims that an adequate remedy to this objection would be to en- 
dorse the metaphysical possibility of “law-abiding miracles,” that is, un- 
caused spontaneous events. This proposal entails that determinism de jure is 
metaphysically impossible; the author argues that this is not a serious disad- 
vantage. The article discusses consequences of the proposal for the logical 
form of laws and considers a possible objection to the proposal on epistemic 
grounds.—Correspondence to: t.handfield@bigfoot.com 


Qualia and the Senses, P. W. ROSS 


In his paper “Some Remarks about the Senses” H. P. Grice argues that 
our distinction among perceptual modalities requires that the modalities 
must be characterized in terms of the introspectable character of experience. 
The author first shows that Grice’s argument provides support for the claim 
that perceptual experiences have qualia, namely, mental qualitative proper- 
ties of experience which are what it is like to be conscious of perceived prop- 
erties such as color. The author then defends intentionalism about experi- 
ence, which rejects qualia, by showing that we need not appeal to 
differences in qualia in order to distinguish the senses. Rather the author 
claims that we can appeal to, among other factors, differences in the physical 
properties of physical objects which experience represents.—Correspon- 
dence to: pross@csupomona.edu 


Testimonially Based Knowledge from False Testimony, S. C. 
GOLDBERG 


The author provides an example to illustrate the contention that there 
are cases in which a recipient can acquire testimonially based knowledge 
from false testimony. The example involves a case in which the proposition 
believed by the recipient, though derived in a testimonially based way, is not 
identical with the proposition attested to. The article concludes by suggest- 
ing that if we are to make sense of such cases as cases of testimonially based 
knowledge, we need to make some revisions both m our conception of the 
ways in which testimonially-grounded warrant can accrue to a belief and in 
our conception of what “testimonial authority” can apply to.—-Correspon- 
dence to: scgold@pop.uky.edu 
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On Wright's Argument against Deflationism, A. MILLER 


The author considers Crispin Wright’s much discussed, “inflationary” ar- 
gument against deflationism about truth. The article identifies a principle ap- 
parently involved in it, which the author calls Wright’s principle, and presents 
Wright's argument with the following dilemma. If Wright’s principle is sound, 
the deflationist has a straightforward rejoinder to Wright’s argument. If 
Wright’s principle is unsound, the central part of Wrights argument, 
concerned with how “true” commutes with the negation operator, is 
rendered superfluous. The article concludes that Wright’s argument is either 
a straightforward failure or completely otiose——Correspondence to: 
MillerA1 @cardiff.ac.uk 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 76, No. 3, July 2001 


Constraint, Empowerment, and Guidance: A Conjectural _ 
Classification of Laws of Nature, DAVID HODGSON 


This paper introduces a conjecture that laws of nature may be of differ- 
ent kinds, in particular that there may, in addition to laws which constrain 
outcomes (C-laws), be laws which empower systems to direct or select out- 
comes (E-laws), and laws which guide systems in such selections (G-laws). 
The paper defends this conjecture by suggesting that it is not excluded by 
anything we know, is plausible, and is potentially of great explanatory power. 


A Question of Silence: Feminist Theory and Women’s Voices, ALICE 
CRARY 


This paper examines some recent trends in feminist epistemology. It ar- 
gues that theories that make a priori claims to the effect that the structure of 
our body of knowledge must encode a masculine bias are both philosophi- 
cally problematic and politically counterproductive, and it recommends a 
feminist methodology free from such general theoretical claims as best 
suited for the promotion of productive feminist thought and action. 


Intentions, Motives, and Causation, RICHARD K. SCHEER 


The author criticizes the Humean view of reasons for actions, the view 
that the reasons for an action can be stated in terms of desires and beliefs. 
The article points out that this view must ignore concepts which are central 
to our understanding of human actions, namely, intention, motivation, and 
associated concepts such as decision. One can then see just how inadequate 
the Humean view is. 
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The Moral, the Personal, and the Importance of What We Care About, 
YITZHAK BENBAJI 


This paper challenges what the author calls “Frankfurt’s Care-Impor- 
tance Principle” (or the CIP), according to which, “If there is something that 
a person does care about, then it follows that it is important to him.” Indeed, 
caring may generate genuine importance. The author claims, however, that 
the agent’s caring may have blinding effects too, as it may blind him to what 
is really important to him. In this kind of case, caring does not generate gen- 
uine importance; rather, it reinforces the agent’s false belief that what he 
cares about is really important to him. In the second part of the paper, the 
author tries to explain the philosophical urgency in correcting the CIP. The 
author claims that Frankfurt’s adherence to the CIP casts doubt upon the ad- 
equacy of his conceptual framework to deal with a special kind of conflict, 
namely, the conflict between the moral and the personal. 


Living High and Letting Die, NICOLA BOURBAKI 


Imagine that your body has become attached, without your permission, 
to that of a sick violinist. The violinist is a human being. He will die if you de- 
tach him. Such detachment seems, nonetheless, to be morally permissible. 
Thomson argues that an unwantedly pregnant woman is in an analogous situ- 
ation. Her argument is considered by many to have established the moral 
permissibility of abortion even under the assumption that the fetus is a hu- 
man being. Another popular argument is that presented by Singer and Unger 
to the effect that even those who are moderately prosperous are morally 
obliged to help the poor if they can do so at relatively small cost to them- 
selves. The paper considers the question whether these two arguments can 
be simultaneously valid. 


Do Doomsday’s Proponents Think We Were Born Yesterday? 
TIMOTHY CHAMBERS 


In a recent article, John Leslie has defended the intriguing Carter-Leslie 
“Doomsday Argument” (Philosophy, January 2000). The author argues that 
an essential presupposition of the argument—that “the case of one’s name 
coming out of [an] urn is sufficiently similar to the case of being born into the 
world”—engenders, in turn, a parallel “Ussherian Corollary.” The dubious- 
ness of this Corollary, coupled with independent considerations, casts doubt 
upon the Carter-Leslie presupposition, and hence, dooms the Doomsday ar- 
gument. 


Was Wittgenstein a Plagiarist? MICHAEL COHEN 


Laurence Goldstein has “re-created” Wittgenstein’s doctoral viva, argu- 
ing that had Wittgenstein’s dissertation, his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 
“been judged by normal standards of originality and philosophical argumen- 
tation, it would have failed.” Goldstein claims that Wittgenstein “lifted” cen- 
tral doctrines from Russell and from Bernard Bolzano. The author points out 
that passages allegedly plagiarized from Russell are actually criticisms of his 
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doctrines, and that there is no evidence that Wittgenstein even knew Bol- 
zano’s work, directly or indirectly. The author argues that alleged similari- 
ties, substantial and stylistic, between his work and Bolzano’s give no sup- 
port even to a weaker claim of influence. 


RATIO 
Vol. 14, No. 3, September 2001 


Is Connectedness Necessary to What Matters in Survival? S. 
CAMPBELL 


The standard version of the psychological criterion or theory of per- 
sonal identity takes it that psychological connectedness is not necessary for 
personal identity, or for what matters in survival. That is, a future person can 
be you, and/or have what matters in survival for you, even though there is no 
psychological connectedness between you and that future person. David 
Lewis, however, holds that psychological connectedness is necessary to both 
identity and what matters (which he takes to coincide). This entails, Lewis 
acknowledges, that if a human body were to live longer than connectedness 
lasts, then that body would “embody” or “constitute” a different person later 
on than it did to begin with. Moreover, Lewis accepts, a body may embody 
more than one person at any one time. Lewis claims that this can be recon- 
ciled to some degree with common sense if we count by person stages rather 
than by persons. The author shows, though, that Lewis’s view cannot be sal- 
vaged in this way, and, moreover, that it leads to further absurdities. The au- 
thor concludes that as an account of identity and of what matters in survival, 
it is highly implausible, and most unsatisfactory. 


The Presumption of Nothingness, E. CARLSON and E. J. OLSSON 


Several distinguished philosophers have argued that since the state of 
affairs where nothing exists is the simplest and least arbitrary of all 
cosmological possibilities, we have reason to be surprised that there is in fact 
a non-empty universe. The authors review this traditional argument, and 
defend it against two recent criticisms put forward by Peter van Inwagen and 
Derek Parfit. Finally, the authors argue that the traditional argument 
nevertheless needs reformulation, and that the cogency of the reformulated 
argument depends partly on whether there are certain conceptual limitations 
to what a person can hypothetically doubt—Correspondence to: 
erik.carlson@filosofi.uu.se, erik.olsson@uni-konstanz.de 


‘I'm Thinking,” C. F. COSTA 


This paper aims to show that the “I'm thinking” really to be the aware- 
ness of an act of thought, must refer to or indicate particular thought- 
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contents that are not actually being focused on in the consciousness. A con- 
sequence of this is that the “Tm thinking” lacks the absolute incorrigibility 
necessary to justify its role as a premise for the cogito. 


Does Integrity Require Moral Goodness? J. L. GRAHAM 


Most accounts of integrity agree that the person of integrity must have a 
relatively stable sense of who he is, what is important to him, and the ability 
to stand by what is most important to him in the face of pressure to do other- 
wise. But does integrity place any constraints on the kind of principles that 
the person of integrity stands for? In response to several recent accounts of 
integrity, the author argues that it is not enough that a person stand for what 
he believes in, nor even that he is committed to and stands for what, in his 
best judgment, is morally right. In our web of moral concepts, integrity is in- 
ternally related to a host of virtues which exclude weakness of will and dog- 
matism, and presuppose trustworthiness. Integrity requires that the princi- 
ples stood for must be those that a morally good, morally trustworthy agent 
would stand for, and that the agent himself is morally trustworthy. 


Physicalism, Nothing Buttery, and Supervenience, G. HENDEL 


The article considers the position (which the author calls “the triad”) ac- 
cording to which physicalism is a reductive claim which is capturable in 
terms of the idea (the “nothing buttery” idea) that there is nothing but/noth- 
ing over and above the physical, an idea which, in its turn, is meant to be cap- 
turable in terms of a determinate form of supervenience. (Physicalism is 
then meant to be capturable in terms of the form of supervenience in ques- 
tion.) The author argues that there is a tension in the triad. The notion of 
“nothing buttery” required has features which can’t be captured by the super- 
venience of the triad. Hence, one cannot have both physicalism as nothing- 
buttery-reductive and physicalism as supervenience of the kind in question. 
If one wants to hold onto the idea of physicalism as nothing-buttery-reduc- 
tive, one must be prepared to identify physicalism with a much stronger 
claim than one might have originally thought, a claim that cannot be captured 
by the supervenience of the triad.—Correspondence to: G.Hendel@uclLac.uk 


Is Every Truth Knowable? Reply to Williamson, N. TENNANT 


This paper addresses an objection raised by Timothy Williamson to the 
“restriction strategy” that the author proposed, in The Taming of The True, 
im order to deal with the Fitch paradox. Williamson provides a new version 
of a Fitch-style argument that purports to show that even the restricted prin- 
ciple of knowability suffers the same fate as the unrestricted one. The author 
shows here that the new argument is fallacious. The source of the fallacy is a 
misunderstanding of the condition used in stating the restricted knowability 
principle. The author also rebuts Williamson’s criticism of the author's argu- 
ment for the claim that any proposition of the form “it is known that” is decid- 
able if is decidable-—-Correspondence to: tennant.9@osu.edu 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Newberry Library, an independent research library in Chicago, Dli- 
nois, invites applications for its 2002-2003 Fellowships in the Humanities. All 
proposed research must be appropriate to the collections of the Newberry Li- 
brary. The fellowship program rests on the belief that all projects funded by 
the Newberry benefit from engagement both with the materials in the New- 
berry’s collections and with the lively community of researchers that gathers 
around those collections. Long-term residential fellowships are available to 
postdoctoral scholars (and Ph.D. candidates in the case of the Spencer and 
Kade Fellowships) for periods of six to eleven months. Applicants for post- 
doctoral awards must hold the Ph.D. at the time of the application. The sti- 
pend for these fellowships is up to $40,000. Short-term residential fellow- 
ships are intended for postdoctoral scholars or Ph.D. candidates from 
outside of the Chicago area who have a specific need for Newberry collec- 
tions. Scholars whose principal residence or place of employment is within 
the Chicago area are not eligible. The tenure of short-term fellowships varies 
from one week to two months. The amount of the award is generally $1200 
per month. Applications for long-term fellowships are due January 21, 2002; 
applications for most short-term fellowships are due February 20, 2002. For 
more information or to download application materials, visit www.new- 
berry.org, or write to: Committee on Awards, 60 West Walton Street, Chicago, 
IL 60610-3380. For other questions, contact research@newberry.org or (312) 
255-3666. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association invites participation 
in its annual meeting to be held in the fall of 2002, which will be hosted by 
Xavier University in Cincinnati, Ohio. The conference theme will be “Philos- 
ophy at the Boundary of Reason.” The question of the boundary of philoso- 
phy, although explicitly rooted in the Kantian problematic relation between 
limit and boundary, is central to philosophic reason itself, and is therefore a 
relevant question for philosophy of any age, system, or approach. The post- 
Kantian and contemporary expansions on this boundary limit of reason and 
the imagination have brought to the fore the creative dimensions of reason 
and language in philosophy, as they have also revealed, through such con- 
cepts as analogy, metaphor, and poetics, their affinity with traditional treat- 
ments of boundary in the history of philosophy. Yet, recent postmodern 
thinking, which has itself emerged within philosophical dialogue, has chal- 
lenged the very nature of philosophy. In response to this challenge a number 
of plenary sessions have been arranged to address the boundary limit of phi- 
losophy from different angles and perspectives. Speakers will include Adri- 
aan Peperzak of Loyola University Chicago, James Marsh of Fordham Univer- 
sity, Jean-Luc Marion of the University of Paris X, Nanterre, and Patrick 
Bourgeois of Loyola University New Orleans. Paper submissions are wel 
comed. These must not exceed 15 typed, double-spaced pages, and the for- 
mat should be appropriate for blind reviewing. Submissions should be re- 
ceived no later than April 1, 2002, at the following address: ACPA Paper 
Submissions, American Catholic Philosophical Association, National Office, 
Administration Building, Fordham University, Bronx, NY 10458. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE (1897-2000) 


Charles Hartshorne was born on the fifth of June 1897 in Kittaning, 
Pennsylvania, and died October 9, 2000 in Austin, Texas. His 104 years of life 
were dedicated to philosophical study and it is no exaggeration to say that he 
decidedly reshaped our conception of God, creativity, and the nature of our 
relation to each other. He taught at the University of Chicago, Haverford Col- 
lege, Emory University, and the University of Texas at Austin. 

He was deeply influenced by his Quaker upbringing and the example of 
his parents. His pacifism and simple style of life reflected their influence. 
His service as a medical corps volunteer underscored his commitment to his 
religious beliefs. 

In addition to studying for three years with Whitehead at Harvard Uni- 
versity, he also attended lectures by Husserl and Heidegger and immersed 
himself in the then new discipline of phenomenology. All of us, especially 
those interested in classical American philosophy, are indebted to him and 
Paul Weiss for editing the six volume edition of The Collected Papers of C. S. 
Peirce. Though he was strongly influenced by Whitehead, he never regarded 
himself as a disciple of that particular philosophical outlook. 

His publication in 1948 of The Divine Relativity was a landmark in the 
development of process theology and gave new impetus to the effort to un- 
derstand God as being always in the process of becoming. His other work 
Omnipotence and Other Theological Mistakes continued this key contribu- 
tion to natural theology. It is no exaggeration to regard him as a founder of 
the movement known generally as Process Theology, but he was also a neo- 
classical scholar who revived the importance of Anselm’s ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God in such works as The Logic of Perfection and 
Anselm's Discovery. 

In publishing Insights and Oversighis of Great Western Thinkers, he 
sought to provide a concise reassessment of the importance of significant 
thinkers in the history of Western philosophy. He carried out a similar 
project for American philosophy in Creativity in American Philosophy. 
Both books showed a genuine talent for identifying the historical greatness of 
ideas and their impact on human culture. He remained committed to a neo- 
Whiteheadian metaphysics throughout his lifetime but was also generous in 
seeing the value of other points of view. His vast number of books and es- 
says shaped many areas of philosophy and generations of scholars have been 
moved by his work. He was also a master scholar of ornithology and his bird- 
song book, Born to Sing, brought him worldwide fame. Perhaps the title of 
one of his last books, Wisdom as Moderation: A Philosophy of the Middle 
Way, speaks best for his overall point of view. 

A man of great stamina and intelligence, he made a deep impact on all 
those who conversed with him. He took philosophy seriously as a human 
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responsibility and no one who met him will forget the kindness, energy, and 
intensity of his presence.—Joseph Grange, University of Southern Maine. 
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THE STOICS ON BODIES AND INCORPOREALS 
MARCELO D. BOERI 


I 


I; WAS A WIDESPREAD VIEW IN LATE ANTIQUITY that the Stoics main- 
tained theses contrary to common conceptions—absurd, incompre- 
hensible, or simply false. In other words, the Stoics were generally ac- 
cused of having been guilty of incongruity, self-contradiction, and 
absurdity.! Indeed some specific Stoic claims? must have been partic- 
ularly baffling for authors coming from the Platonic and Aristotelian 
tradition, mostly because these sorts of tenets were in disagreement 
with some basic assumptions of such a tradition. Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, for example, correctly suggests that the tensional movement, 





Correspondence to: Campos Salles 1853, Dto. 2, (1492) Cuidad Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

1Plutarch, On common conceptions 1073D-1074C. See Herman von 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (hereafter, “SVF”), 3 vols. (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1903-5), 2:525. On common conceptions 1081C (SVF 2:519; An- 
thony A. Long and David N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (hereafter, 
“LS,” followed by the section and text number], 2 vols. [Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987], 51C). See also Alexander of Aphrodisias, On 
mixture, 223, 18-20, from Alexandri Aprodisiensis praeter Commentaria 
Scripta Minora, ed. Iva Bruns, in Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 
suppl. 2.2 (Berlin: Reimer, 1892), where the Stoic doctrine of mveðua is said 
to be absurd and false. On this topic see the remarks by Robert B. Tood, Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias on Stoic Physics: A Study of the De mixtione with 
Preliminary Essays, Text, Translation and Commentary (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1976), 29-49. See also Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 25 (SVF 2:316), who calls 
the Stoic thesis of supreme genus “incomprehensible and absurd” ( dovvetov 
attois xai GAoyov). By “Stoics” or “Stoicism” I mean especially the early Sto- 
icism, namely the doctrines attributed to Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. 

2See especially those topics related to (a) the “tensional” movement of 
scvetia; (b) the assertion that “one body is place for another and one body 
passes through another”; Plutarch, On common conceptions 1077E (this 
translation is my own and is based on Harold Cherniss’s text, Plutarch’s Mor- 
alia, Part II [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976]; translations 
are my own, unless otherwise stated); Alexander of Aphrodisias, On mix- 
ture, 223, 18 (with Todd’s comments on the issue, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on Stoic Physics, 81-8) and (c) the basic ontological distinction between 
body or existent (o@pa-to Sv) and incorporeal or nonexistent (Gompatov-td 
ut Ov). For this last topic see the further evidence quoted below in note 10. 
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attributed by the Stoics to mvetpa, does not fall into the Aristotelian 
classification of xívnois.3 No doubt Alexander is right in noting this 
point because, according to Aristotle’s view, mveðua’s movement 
would be neither substantial (generation/destruction), quantitative 
(increase/diminution), qualitative (alteration), nor locative (ocomo- 
tion). Nonetheless Alexander’s attempt to reject the Stoic thesis of 
tensional movement on this ground is misleading. The fact that the 
tensional movement is not included in Aristotle’s scheme does not 
show that such a type of movement does not exist or that it is not pos- 
sible to explain phenomena making use of an explanatory mechanism 
in which the tensional movement is crucial. It only indicates the im- 
possibility of trying to grasp veto and its properties with criteria 
which turn out to be useless for the assessment of such an entity that 
is for the most part described in our sources as moving “simulta- 
neously inwards and outwards” (towxnv twa elvas xivnow zegi tà 
ompata eis tO elow Gua xai cig tò Ew xivovuévny).4 

I have cited and briefly commented on Alexander’s remark 
against the Stoics because I think that this type of criticism is repre- 
sentative of what we can find in the testimonies for early Stoicism, 
particularly in those sources hostile to the Stoics, such as Plotinus, Pl- 
utarch, Galen, and of course Alexander himself. Plotinus, for exam- 
ple, seems to be attacking the Stoic doctrine of principles when he 
says that if something is active and involves in some sense the charac- 
teristics of a form (or of an energeia), this something cannot be bodily 
or material. In other words, Plotinus cannot accept the Stoic thesis of 
the material principles’ for, as he puts it, 





3 Alexander seems to suggest this when saying “xal xatd ti eldoc 
xivrjoews ylvetau [that is, the mveðua]; xar obdSév yàg oiov T oti vofioa tt 
duo. sic ta Evavtia, xivoúuevov xa’ att6”; On mixture, 224, 25-7. On Aris- 
totle’s distinction of the different kinds of xivnows, see Categories 14.15a13- 
14 

4 Nemesius, On the nature of man, 18, 5-8, in Nemesi Emeseni De 
natura hominis, ed. Moreno Morani (Leipzig: Teubner, 1987), (SVF 2:451; 
LS, 47J); Simplicius, On Aristotle’s Categories, 269, 14, from In Aristotelis 
Categorias Commentarium, ed. Karl Kalbfleisch, in Commentatia in Aris- 
totelem Graeca, vol. 2 (Berlin: Reimer, 1907), (SVF, 2.452). For Alexander’s 
version of the issue see On mixture, 224, 24-5 (SVF 2:442; LS, 471): “nvetua 
xwobtpevov dua ÈE abtot te xal eic attd”; and Todd’s remarks in Alexander 
of Aphrodisias on Stoic Physics, 219. 
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god for them (namely for the Stoics] is posterior to matter as well, for it 
is <conceived of as> a body composed of matter and form. And where 
did it get its form from? But if he does not have matter, because of hav- 
ing the nature of a principle, that is to say, because of being reason 
(aexoedijs Ov xal Adyos), then god would have to be incorporeal, and 
the active would have to be incorporeal (4owpatos äv ein 6 Beds, xal tò 
monky éo@patov).... then, how could matter be a principle if it is a 
body? 


In fact, for Plotinus tò tiov, that which involves greater value,’ 
does not pertain to the sphere of the corporeal, since this is directly 
related to the material things that, as material, imply passivity and 
lack of form. Plutarch is in the same line of thought when arguing that 
if the Stoic god is neither something pure nor something simple but 
something composed, he must be dependent on something else (for 
the Stoics, matter, in being simple, involves the features of a princi- 
ple).8 By contrast, the Stoics held that only corporeal things have a 





56 molobv Oeóg; tò náoyxov äxorog odola, by. Both principles are as- 
sumed to be bodies. For evidence see Diogenes Laertius 7.184-5 (SVF 1:85, 
2:299, 2:300; LS, 44B, 45E, 50E). In Diogenes Laertius 7.134.17 ŒH. S. Long’s 
text, ' Diogenis Laertii Vitae Philosophorum [Oxonii: Scriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, 1964]), I read ompata, following MSS. Both 
von Arnim (SVF 2:299) and H. S. Long read &owudtovg following the Suda 
lexicon. This reading puts forward philological as well as philosophical prob- 
lems. As noted by Jaap Mansfeld, “Zeno of Citium: Critical Observations on a 
Recent Study,” Mnemosyne 31, no. 2 (1978): 162-3 and 169, it is likely that 
éowpatous is an anticipation of &uógþpovg, which is said of the principles as 
well. von Arnim’s reading (followed by Robert B. Todd, “Monism and Imma- 
nence: The Foundations of Stoic Physics,” in The Stoics, ed. John M. Rist 
{Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978], 189-43) 
goes against a number of testimonies maintaining that, according to the Sto- 
ics, a real cause is what is bodily. Indeed, god is a cause. The new edition of 
the Diogenes Laertius text by Miroslav Marcovich, Diogenis Laertii Vitae 
Philosophorvm (Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1999) gives owpata follow- 
ing the MSS. On this point, see LS 1:273-4, who argue in favor of the reading 
owpata on the ground of strong philosophical reasons. 

8 See Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 26, 11-17 (SVF 3:315; the same remark oc- 
curs at Ennead 2.9, 1). The passage is quoted following the text established 
by Paul Henry and Hans-Rudolph Schwyzer, Plotini Opera (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1978). 

1 Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 27; SVF 2:314. 

8 An unbelievable assertion to Plutarch (On common conceptions 
1085B--D, partially quoted by LS, 47G; see also SVF 2:444). On the Stoic prin- 
ciples see Diogenes Laertius 7.134 (SVF 1:85; LS, 44B) and Michael Lapidge, 
“oyal and ototyeta: A Problem in Stoic Cosmology,” Phronesis 18 (1973): es- 
pecially 244-53. 
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real causal power with respect to other things. It seems to me that 
this thesis contains an implicit and serious attack on the Platonic and 
Aristotelian view according to which forms and ends are not only the 
real causal factors but also the items that especially deserve to be 
called causes, at least if they are compared to the material things 
whose causal agency is primarily restricted to the domain of neces- 
sary conditions.® 

Among the ancient authors there was a wide acceptance that the 
Stoics were the champions of the idea that the corporeal is the essen- 
tial hallmark of the existent.!0 According to the Stoic orthodoxy, 
something is actually real if it is corporeal. Thus, the Stoic philoso- 
phers did leave aside the Platonic and Aristotelian ontology which 
gave the intelligible the highest place in the hierarchy of beings, and 
they did so by maintaining that only what is corporeal is capable of 
acting or of being acted upon." The Stoics are also said to have devel- 
oped a complex theory of incorporeals (4ompata), “somethings” 
which, albeit nonexistent in a strict sense, are subsistent. But if the 





® See Plato, Phaedo 9b, Timaeus 48a—c, and Aristotle, Physics 
2.9.200a5-15. For Aristotle a principle must be something primary, namely it 
must not come from another thing (Physics 15.188a26-30). He considers 
that form (etdos) as a principle is the terminus ad quem of generation (see 
19,192a16-30 and especially 198a30-b12, where Aristotle tries to show that 
in the matter/form relationship, form is prior to and determinant of matter. 
Form, in fact, determines matter in virtue of its active character). On the is- 
sue that the real cause of something is a body acting upon another body see 
Michael Frede, “The Original Notion of Cause,” in Doubt and Dogmatism: 
Studies in Hellenistic Epistemology, ed. Malcolm Schofield, Myles Burn- 
yeat, and Jonathan Barnes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), especially 221- 
34. Reprinted in Michael Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987), 125-50; in what follows I cite from 
the 1980 edition. Anna Maria Ioppolo, “II concetto di causa nella filosofia el- 
lenistica e romana,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt, ed. 
Wolfgang Haase (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1994), 4494-505. 

10 For evidence see especially Plutarch, On common conceptions 1073E 
included in SVF 2:525): “Ovta yao uóva tà oMpata xahoBow aed) Svtoc 
tO nowy TL xal náoyew.” As indicated above (note 2), in the citations of Plu- 
tarch I follow Cherniss’s text, Plutarch’s Moralia. Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 28 
(included in SVF 2:319): “tà yàg copata vouloavtes eiva tà Svta.” Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s Topics, 301, 22-3, from In Aristotelis 
Topicorum libros octo Commentaria, ed. Maximilianus Wallies, in Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca 2.2 (Berlin: Reimer, 1891), (included in. SVF 
2:329 and in LS, 27B): “ éxetvou (that is, the Stoics) ‘vouobettjoavtec adtois tO 
dv xat owudtwv Love AeyeoOaL.” 
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things truly existent are bodies, what role do incorporeals play in 
Stoic ontology? Why did the Stoic philosophers consider it necessary 
to put forward a strict distinction between the corporeal and the in- 
corporeal in their world’s explanation, an explanation so strongly 
dominated by the thesis that only the bodily beings are real? These 
are some of the questions this paper intends to answer. 

In the first part, I shall begin by making reference to some An- 
cient interpretations of the Stoic doctrine of incorporeals. At this 
point I hope to show that some views on Stoicism held by authors like 
Proclus, Plutarch, or Alexander are misleading, mostly because either 
they take incorporeals to be secondary realities (bodies being the pri- 
mary ones) or because they raise their objections to Stoic claims start- 
ing from quite a different conceptual scheme. Although the view that 
incorporeals are inferior realities would seem to be plausible (and in 
fact this view has been accepted by conspicuous contemporary schol- 
ars), I shall endeavor to demonstrate that this sort of interpretation is 
not consistent with Stoic philosophy as a whole and that, accordingly, 


u As David Hahm points out, the characterization of body as what is ca- 
pable of acting or of being acted upon does not appear in our sources as a 
theoretical definition but it is always presupposed in a number of arguments 
as a distinctive aspect of what is a body. See his The Origins of Stoic Cos- 
mology (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1977), 3. See also Cicero, 
Academica 1.39 (SVF 1:90; LS, 45A); Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathemat- 
icos 8.263 (SVF 2.363; LS, 45B); Tertulian, On the Soul, chapter 5; Nemesius, 
On the nature of man 21, 6-9; Diogenes Laertius 7.5 (SVF 2:40), 7.55 (SVF 
2:40; LS, 33H); Seneca, Letters 106, 2-7 (SVF 3:84). 

12 See Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 9.212. For the distinc- 
tion “existent” (év)—“subsistent” (i.otapevov) in connection with the issue 
of time see Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.106, 5-23, from Joannis Stobaci Anthologit 
libri duo miores qui inscribi solent eclogae physicae et ethicae, ed. Curtius 
Wachsmuth (Berlin: Weidmann, 1884), (SVF 2:509; LS, 51B); Alexander, On 
Aristotle’s Topics, 301, 19-25 (SVF 2:329; LS, 27B) and Victor Goldschmidt, 
“undexew et vdeotévat dans la philosophie stoicienne,” Revue des Etudes 
Grecques 85 (1972): 331-444. A thoughtful discussion on hextá, one of the in- 
corporeals, can be found in Anthony A. Long, “Language and Thought in Sto- 
icism,” in Problems in Stoicism, ed. Anthony A. Long (London: The Athlone 
Press, 1971), especially 88-90, and most recently LS 1:163-76 and Michael 
Frede, “The Stoic Notion of a lekton,” in Companions to Ancient Thought 3. 
Language, ed. Stephen Everson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994), 109-28. See also the essay by Jacques Brunschwig, “On a Stoic Way of 
Not Being,” in his Papers in Hellenistic Philosophy, trans. Janet Lloyd (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 158-69, who also deals with the 
Stoic notion of incorporeals and interestingly discusses some topics con- 
nected with the Stoic psychology of action and lekta. 
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incorporeals can plausibly be thought to be of such a kind that they 
turn out to be essential in accounting for bodily things as well. Sec- 
ond, and following this line of thought, it will be suggested that bodies 
and incorporeals are complementary terms. At this point my argu- 
ment will be that bodies and incorporeals serve to complement each 
other in the sense that one cannot exist without the other. Thus, be- 
tween copata and Gowpata there seems to be a reciprocal depen- 
dence. Finally, in the last part some key passages of Stoic physics and 
ethics (in which the mentioned dependence can be corroborated) will 
be examined and I shall provide arguments to dlanity the corporeal/in- 
corporeal issue in Stoic philosophy. 


II 


The four species of incorporeals (Aextov, xevóv, tomos, YedvOS) 
are listed by Sextus Empiricus.!3 As already indicated, due to their 
“physicalism,”!4 the Stoics made corporeality the essential clue of the 
existent, of the real. Yet if the existent in the strict sense consists of 
bodies, one can legitimately raise doubts about the role (if any) incor- 
poreals play in the Stoic account of reality. Some ancient authors 
have assumed that incorporeals must have a dependent way of being, 
and for this reason they were thought to be “subsistent.” This was 
Proclus’s view. He maintained that the Stoics made time a mere 
thought, insubstantial and very close to the nonexistent. This is so, 
Proclus goes on to argue, because time is one of the incorporeals, 
which are despised by Stoics as being inactive, nonexistent, and 
merely subsistent in mind (v éxtvoiats bototépeva yihaig).5 

In spite of what Proclus says, I do not think that the Stoics re- 
garded incorporeals as secondary or dependent “somethings.”!6 





13 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 10.218. 

14] am taking this terminology from Julia Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy 
of Mind (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1992), 37- 
8. 


15 See Proclus, On Plato’s Timaeus 271D. I agree with LS 2:304, that 
“nothing in reported statements of Stoic philosophers justifies Proclus’s re- 
duction of time to a mere thought.” According to Long and Sedley, Proclus 
may have been influenced by some doxographical formulations as Sextus, 
Adversus Mathematicos 10.277: “d&ompatov tt xa atò voovpevov 
úneorhoavto Tov yoóvov.” A very similar formulation occurs at Adversus 
Mathematicos 10.218 (SVF 2:381; LS, 27D). 
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Neither do they seem to have assumed that incorporeals should be de- 
spised because of being inactive and nonexistent. The difficulty 
raised by Stoic philosophers is that, even though place, time, void, and 
sayables!’ are incorporeal, they turn out to be fundamental to consti- 
tute the realm of the existent. The case of time is especially sugges- 
tive: despite being an incorporeal, time is a necessary condition for 
the constitution of objective reality (by “objective reality” I mean the 
realm of the corporeal things, the set of objects that constitute our 
“objective experience”). There is a passage in Clement of Alexandria, 
in a context that is supposed to be Stoic in character, where time is 
shown to be a cause in the sense of a necessary condition.!8 In this 
text Clement says that time is that which offers the notion of the con- 
ditions without which the effect cannot be produced (ô 58 yedvos tHV 
Ov obx vev Adyov éxéyet).18 This is specially applied to the case of 
learning: the father is a preliminary cause (agoxatagxtiwòv aitiov) of 
learning, the teacher the synectic cause (ovvextixov aitiov), the natu- 
ral disposition to learning is the auxiliary cause (ovvegyov aitiov), 





16 Nonetheless, this is what Andreas Graeser seems to think when point- 
ing out that “in Stoic usage the Greek language equivalent to our ‘subsist’ 
clearly signifies what may be called a subordinate or rather dependent mode 
of existence, one that is distinct from being real in the sense of being tangible 
and thus capable of acting and being acted upon.” See Graeser, “The Stoic 
Theory of Meaning,” in The Stoics, ed. John M. Rist (Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1978), 89. Long (“Language and Thought 
in Stoicism,” 90) seems to imply the same thing in saying that “ hyphestanat- 
hyphistasthai expresses a state subordinate to that denoted by hyparchein 
or einai.” It is true, as Graeser observes, that an incorporeal like a lekton is 
not real in the sense of being tangible. As I hope to show, however, it does 
not follow from this that “the lekta are not something in the world”; Long, 
“Language and Thought in Stoicism,” 89. In analyzing the Stoic theory of cat- 
egories or genera of being, Graeser appears to imply the same thing. See An- 
dreas Graeser, Zenon von Kition. Positionen und Probleme (Berlin and New 
York: Walter De Gruyter, 1975), 18-23. 

17T follow LS (section 33) in rendering lekta as “sayables.” For recent 
discussion on the difficulties involved in translating the term lekton and its 
philosophical implications in Stoic philosophy, see Frede, “The Stoic Notion 
of a lekton,” especially 110-19. 

18 Clement, Stromateis 89.25, from Clemens Alexandrinus. Stromata. 
VII und VII, ed. Otto Staéhlin and Ludwig Friichtel (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1970), (SVF 2:346). Indeed it would be inconsistent to speak of time as a spe- 
cies of causality because, as suggested above, if a factor is a cause of another 
one, such a factor must be corporeal. Actually, evidence that time is a cause 
is scanty and Clement’s example is, as far as I know, the only source which 
takes time to be a kind of causality. 

19 Clement, Stromatets 88 9, 24, 4. 
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and time, finally, is the necessary condition of the learning process. 
Here it is suggested that learning, because it is a process, is supposed 
to imply a certain duration. In other words, if learning is understood 
as a process, it requires a before and an after: a before in which the in- 
dividual has not yet learned and an after in which the individual has 
already learned. If one seeks to establish a coherent account of this 
phenomenon, one has to take into account time, because learning in- 
volves a process that is only understandable in time which, despite 
being incorporeal, measures motions or shifts of corporeal things in 
orderly sequences.% However, this does not resolve the aforemen- 
tioned inconsistency, according to which time cannot be considered a 
cause in the strict sense because of being incorporeal. It could be 
suggested, though, that Clement is making reference to a very general 
use of the word “cause,” one of the Stoic uses of the term.2! Following 
Clement’s line of thought, according to which “if something is a ‘be- 
cause of which’ (5100) it is not in all cases also a cause” (“in the strict 
sense,” I would add), one could think of time as being a cause just in 
the sense of a “because of which.” As a result of the fact that time is 
an indispensable requirement for the explanation of any phenomenon 
in the material world, it is a “because of which” cause inasmuch as it 
gives assistance to the constitution of the existent, that which, in the 
strict sense, is a cause. 

Therefore, despite the fact that time is incorporeal, it is, like the 
other incorporeals, a necessary condition for the existence of bodies. 
All existent things must exist in a place; but in addition to this it is im- 
possible to establish causal relations among things if there is no time, 
that is to say if there is no factor capable of setting the before and the 
after of the possible combinations among the existent things, so that 
it can be possible to determine, for example, that A in t; is a cause of B 





2 Chrysippus is said to have posited the basic distinction between time 
as the dimension of motion, according to which the measure of speed and 
slowness is spoken of, and time as the dimension “accompanying the world’s 
motion”; Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.106, 5-9; see SVF 2:509; LS 1:304. 

21 See Frede, “The Origina 

1 Notion of Cause,” 220-1 and Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.138, 14-23, who 
clearly attributes this wide sense of cause both to Zeno and Chrysippus. As 
Ioppolo puts it, “to say that the cause is ‘that because of which’ means to 
know what the thing is in its generality but without capturing its essential 
feature”; “Il concetto di causa,” 4526. 

2 Stromateis 8.9.27.3, 1-3 (SVF 2:347). 
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in to. Although time does not seem to fit into the more orthodox char- 
acterization of cause (for it is not a body), it is the factor which allows 
us to establish a relation of causality, a relation for which the temporal 
component is essential for distinguishing what the cause and the ef- 
fect are. Time, as incorporeal, appears to have an intermediate posi- 
tion between that which is absolutely (body) and that which is nothing 
(time being a something for it is different from nothing). Regardless 
of time being incorporeal, we should not conclude, as Proclus does, 
that time is something purely mental and only subsistent in the mind. 
The Stoics also introduced the notion of “being present” or “being 
there” (drdexetv): time, insofar as it is an incorporeal something, is 
subsistent; but according to a subtler distinction, the past and the fu- 
ture only subsist (deotdvat), while the present is there, that is, exists 
in some way.” I suggest, then, that, in Stoic terms, there is no existent 
which, in order to be what itis, can exist without time. 

The same thing can be said about void and sayables: singular ob- 
jects (the existents) cannot exist unless they are in the domain of spe- 
cifically defined spatial-temporal relationships. There is a passage in 
Sextus Empiricus that might confirm, at least partially, my hypothesis 
that there must be a relationship of complementarity between bodies 





2 The expression “nonexistent” should be understood in two senses: (a) 
in the technical Stoic sense that something (as time or void) does not exist 
but subsist, and (b) in the common sense that something does not exist in 
any way. The confusion between (a) and (b) is probably the one that Proclus 
has in mind when attacking the Stoic position. I am indebted to Ricardo 
Salles for urging me to clarify this point. 

24 See Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.106, 5-23 (SVF 2:509; LS, 51B). However, ac- 
cording to Chrysippus, no time is wholly present (enistatai). There is no 
present in the strict sense, although broadly it can be called such. The ex- 
pression “to be present,” “to be there” (hyparchein) can be properly applied 
to the present; by contrast, the past and the future merely subsist (hyphe- 
stanai). For a very clear and persuasive discussion of this passage, see 
Frede, “The Stoic Notion of a lekton,” 117-18, whose translation of hy- 
parchein as “being present,” “being there” I am following. It would be conve- 
nient, it seems to me, to avoid rendering hyparchein as “to be real” (as David 
Sedley does in The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, ed. Ke- 
impe Algra, Jonathan Barnes, Jaap Mansfeld, and Malcolm Schofield [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999], 398). According to Sedley, the 
point of Chrysippus’s remark with regard to the present is “to make it a spe- 
cial kind of incorporeal.” That is probably true but the present is already an 
incorporeal and, as such, it is not “real,” at least in the sense of something 
fully existent. Whatever the case may be, the language in the case of the in- 
corporeal time is very misleading and extremely hard to render. 
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and incorporeals. In effect, he quotes% the Stoic distinction between 
dSAov and xé&v, and notes that, in accordance with the Stoics, the 
world is a whole (ov) whereas the external surrounding void to- 
gether with the world is an all (av). Clearly what is involved here is 
that the void (one of the incorporeals) does not subsist without the 
world, which is of course a body. Yet the world does not exist with- 
out void. Therefore, neither the world nor the void can be what they 
are except in close connection. Sayables (Acxtd) also play a crucial 
role in the constitution of the real and corporeal world, for one of 
their basic functions consists in establishing the logical-linguistic rela- 
tions which permit us to categorize the object, so that we can know it. 
To be sure, for the Stoics there is a crucial difference between saying 
(Aéyetv) something and uttering (190dége08a1) it: sounds are uttered 
(or “pronounced”) but things or the states of affairs (tà modypata), 
which indeed are sayables, are said (Aéyetat).% It is obvious from this 
passage not only that for the Stoics sounds are uttered and meaning- 
ful things (or simply “meanings”) are said (because they are lekta) but 
also that if a corporeal thing X is something to a human, it must be 
meaningful, and X is significant if and only if it is analyzed through the 
logos.” So sayables are clearly important in the constitution of the 
material world for a human being. A sayable, as the significant inten- 
tion of the discourse (whether this is a true or false proposition, or a 
complex argument), plays a relevant role in the Stoic psychology of 
action, too. According to the evidence, the structure of the Stoic psy- 
chology of action is described as having the following steps: the first 
one is the presentation (davtacia), which in the case of the human 
being is expressed through articulated language. The presentation is 
followed by an assent (ovyxatáðeow) which is the act of accepting 
such a presentation as true. Finally, when one gives assent to the 
proposition expressing the content of a presentation, the assent be- 
comes an impulse (ôguń) for action. This accounts for the fact that, 
as Stobaeus reports, “all the impulses are assents.”” The relevance of 
sayables can be seen more clearly when looking into the Stoic thesis 





% Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 9.332. 

2% Diogenes Laertius 7.57 (LS, 334; compare SVF 2:149 ). 

2’ For a clear discussion of the Stoic distinction between “saying” and 
“uttering” see Catherine Atherton, The Stoics on Ambiguity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 283-4. 
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that there is no rational action in the strict sense unless there is an in- 
termediate process of “rational evaluation” between presentation and 
action itself. The capacity of expressing in words the contents of pre- 
sentations is a typically human feature for, as Diogenes Laertius says 
in reporting Stoic doctrine,” the human thought is capable of 





28 The sequence presentation-assent-impulse is reported by Cicero, Aca- 
demica 2.24—5; this testimony is confirmed by Plutarch, On Stoic self-contra- 
dictions 1057A (SVF 3:177; LS, 53S) and partially by Diogenes Laertius 7.49 . 
Seneca, for his part, offers the sequence presentation-impulse-assent ( Let- 
ters, 113, 18) but his evidence is isolated and does not fit into the orthodox 
explanation. However, when explaining how anger is produced Seneca ap- 
pears to go back to the supposedly orthodox account. In fact, he says that 
anger (ira) is set in motion by a presentation (species) received of a wrongful 
act (iniuria), and suggests that anger does not follow immediately without 
the involvement of mind giving assent to the presentation (On anger 2.1.3). 
Seneca is probably rendering the Greek synkatathesis (“assent”) with the ex- 
pressions “accedents animus” or “animus adprobans” and “phantasia” with 
species. For a detailed discussion of the topic see Janine Fillion-Lahille, Le 
De ira de Sénéque et la philosophie stotcienne des passions (Paris: Klincks- 
iek, 1984), 164-6; Brad Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Sto- 
icism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 42-101, and “Seneca and Psychologi- 
cal Dualism,” in Passions & Perceptions: Studies in Hellenistic Philosophy 
of Mind. Proceedings of the Fifth Symposium Hellenisticum, ed. Jacques 
Brunschwig and Martha Nussbaum (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), especially 164-80; Ana Maria Ioppolo, “Presentation and Assent: A 
Physical and Cognitive Problem in Early Stoicism,” Classical Quarterly 40 
(1990): 444, and more recently, “L'óguħ mAcovatovoa nella dottrina stoica 
della passione,” Elenchos, 1 (1995): especially 49-54, where she examines the 
assent in the case of the passionate person; Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of 
Mind, 75-85; A. W. Price, Mental Conflict (London and New York: Routledge, 
1995), 146-7, 153. I agree with Richard Bett that “it is hard to accept that 
there is any sense in which impulse precedes assent.” See his review of An- 
nas’s Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind, in Ancient Philosophy 14 (1994): 195- 
6, where he argues against Annas’s suggestion (Mind, 97-8) that the Stoics 
use the word impulse in both a broad and a narrow sense. 

2 Excerpts 2.88, 1. Indeed this explanation is simplified. I do not intend 
here to engage in the complex debate of the doctrine that impulses involve 
assent. For an illuminating treatment of the issue see Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism, 53-66; Ioppolo, “Presentation and As- 
sent,” 441-9; Troels Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis. Moral 
Development and Social Interaction in Early Stoic Philosophy (Aarhus: 
Aarhus University Press, 1990), 172-86; Annas, Hellenistic Philosophy of 
Mind, 91--102, and Pierluigi Donini, “Struttura delle passioni e del vizio e loro 
cura in Crisippo,” Elenchos 2 (1995): 305-29 (on assent and impulse see par- 
ticularly 319-25). 

50 Diogenes Laertius 7.49. 
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expressing (S1Gvo1a éxAaAntixt)), and communicates with language 
that which it experiences due to the agency of presentation.?! 

In all these cases the core function of a sayable seems to be both 
to articulate and to give meaning to the reality through the discourses 
in which existents are expressed or accounted for. In other words, in- 
corporeals cannot be despised (pace Proclus) since they are neces- 
sary conditions for understanding the existents. To be sure, it is 
through language, which involves a connection between thinking and 
reality, that we articulate reality in such a way that it is significant to 
us. The fact is that the (incorporeal) meaning of something can be 
only conveyed by words (which are corporeal); indeed, words are in- 
dispensable for the expression of a sayable (namely a proposition or 
an argument). Thus words and meanings never appear separately. 
Sayables, despite being incorporeals, are somethings that enable us to 
establish the connections between ourselves and the universe, utiliz- 
ing the logos through which we articulate reality. Incorporeals, then, 
are not placed on a level lower than bodies because we cannot fail to 
include incorporeals as part of what constitutes and accounts for the 
objective reality, that is, the corporeal reality. The Stoic standpoint 
seems to be that although incorporeals are inexistent (and therefore 
they are “unreal”), they are yet indispensable conditions that make up 
the reality of the corporeal. In this sense incorporeals occupy an in- 
termediate position in Stoic ontology: because they lack body, which 
gives an objective reality to beings, they are incorporeal. However, at 





3! At this point I am assuming (without argument) the orthodox position 
according to which the Stoics distinguished the psychological states of non- 
rational animals from those of rational animals. Salient holders of this thesis 
are Michael Frede, “Stoics and Skeptics on Clear and Distinct Impressions,” 
in Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy, 151-76 (especially 152-70); In- 
wood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, 73-6, and LS 1:239-41. 
For the other interpretation (that is, that the Stoics are not taken to hold that 
perceptions of animals are completely devoid of propositional contents) see 
Richard Sorabji, “Perceptual Content in the Stoics,” Phronesis 36 (1990): 
307-14, and more recently, Animal Minds and Human Morals: The Origins 
of the Western Debate (London: Duckworth, 1993), 20-8. 

2 See Gerard Watson, The Stoic Theory of Knowledge (Belfast: Vincent 
Baxter Press, 1966), 42-3; for the Stoic account of the process of acquiring 
knowledge see Michael Frede, “Stoics and Skeptics on Clear and Distinct Im- 
pressions,” 157-70, and more recently, “Stoic Epistemology,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, ed. Keipe Algra, Jonathan Barnes, 
Jaap Mansfeld, and Malcom ‘Schofield (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 295-322. 
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the same time they have the status of “somethings” because they are 
different from absolute nothing. 

It has been suggested in recent years that “it is apparent that in 
the Stoic philosophy the term ‘incorporeal’ is a cause of embarrass- 
ment and that further analysis of the question of time might increase 
their perplexity.”3 The same suggestion is repeated later when Tza- 
malikos says that “for Origen incorporeality and reality are not incom- 
patible ontological realities, as they virtually are for the Stoics.” As 
far as I can see, this scholar gives no arguments to prove the alleged 
Stoic embarrassment with regard to incorporeals and, as far as I 
know, there is no evidence that the Stoics have regarded their incor- 
poreals as embarrassing to their ontological scheme. Tzamalikos’s 
opinion may be understood once one realizes that this scholar be- 
lieves that for the Stoics incorporeality and reality are incompatible 
ontological statuses.® If Tzamalikos’s assumption concerning the 
term incorporeal is correct (quod non), the role of incorporeals in 
physics and ethics would become inexplicable. However, from the 
distinction between aitwv and aitia and between the adjectives 
in -tov and -teov (in both the spheres of physics and ethics respec- 
tively) it becomes plain that incorporeals not only play a relevant role 
but also they are not incompatible ontological realities, that is to say, 
their status as incorporeal is not at odds with the “real” things. I have 
briefly quoted this interpretation of Stoic incorporeals because this 
type of explanation is paradigmatic of what I take to be misleading 
when trying to account for the relation between Ov and py dv within 
the sphere of Stoic ontology. Tzamalikos’s view on Stoic incorporeals 
is very similar to that of Proclus and, as I have said above, I cannot 
find evidence for this sort of interpretation. 

There is another piece of evidence (in the domain of Stoic dialec- 
tic) which should be briefly commented on for it might be useful to 
throw light on the issue. In a well known passage Sextus suggests that 
the Stoics seem to have made an interesting connection between the 
discussion of the problem of truth and ethics. Sextus says that, 





8 Panayiotis Tzamalikos, “Origen and the Stoic View of Time,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas 52, no. 4 (1991): 540. 

4 Tzamalikos, “Origen and the Stoic View of Time,” 553. 

% The issue of Stoic “embarrassment” is repeated again later (see “Ori- 
gen and the Stoic View of Time,” 564). 

8 Pyrrhoneae Hypotyposes 2.81-3 (SVF 2:132; LS, 33P); see also Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 7.38—4B. 
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according to the Dogmatists (that is to say, those who systematically 
maintain positive theses on different topics),?” the true (GAnQéc) is dif- 
ferent from the truth (4AyGe.c) in three ways: in substance (ovoig), in 
constitution (ovotdoet), and in function (Svvdapet). The Stoics con- 
sidered that the true in substance is an incorporeal (oboig év, eel tò 
uèv GAnbsc dowpatov éotiv) because it is a predicate taking part in a 
discourse (it is a sayable). The true, understood in terms of a prop- 
erty of the proposition, turns out to be an “incorporeal quality” per- 
taining to the genus of lekta, but the truth is a body (namely, some- 
thing corporeal) since it is knowledge declaratory of all true things, 
and knowledge is conceived of as the commanding part of the soul in 
a certain condition, the commanding part being a body (for it is 
breath, pneima, in a certain state). In constitution the true differs 
from the truth since the true is something simple (like “I am talking”), 
and the truth consists of the knowledge of many true things. Finally, 
in function the true differs from the truth since the latter always exists 
within the sphere of knowledge and, therefore, it just belongs to the 
virtuous person. The true can also exist in the base person, since 
such a person can say something true but the truth is related to the 
mental disposition proper of the wise person and such a mental dispo- 
sition (that is, knowledge understood in terms of the commanding 
part of the soul disposed in a certain way) is a body. In this case it is 
also clear enough that for the Stoics the true/truth distinction involves 
a concern which is not only epistemological but also ethical. The 
mentioned distinction implies crucial connotations in the field of eth- 
ics and it is helpful to understand the rigid Stoic differentiation be- 
tween the wise and the base person: to account for the epistemic state 
proper to the wise person (“knowledge”; episteme) and that to the 
base or “inferior” person (“opinion”; doxa) one has, once more, to pre- 
suppose incorporeals as well as corporeal somethings.® 

As indicated above, in order to speak of a body or of a series of 
bodies related by order of occurrence, we must always posit certain 
temporal, locative, and linguistic determinations and, in general 
terms, a number of factors connected with what the Stoics used to 





37 In this passage the Dogmatists Sextus is referring to are the Stoics. 
38 Sextus, Pyrrhoneae Hypotyposes 2.81: “Å 5é AOs oGpa. ot yàg 
ëmomun návtwv å&ànOðv åropavuxh.” 
For a complete discussion of the distinction at issue see Long, “Lan- 
guage and Thought in Stoicism,” 98-104. 
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call “the incorporeal.” On this ground it is possible to argue that be- 
tween bodies and incorporeals there is a relation of reciprocal depen- 
dence. This proposal, it seems to me, helps to clarify at least two 
points: first, the reason why the Stoics think it is necessary to include 
incorporeal things in a strongly corporealistic ontology. Second, this 
interpretation may help us to understand why the Stoics did not talk 
about incorporeals as “ways of not being in an absolute sense,” as Plu- 
tarch misleadingly suggests. In fact, in Plutarch’s opinion, “it is absurd 
and at odds with the common conception to say that something is but 
is non-existent.”40 

It is obvious here that Plutarch is putting emphasis on the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of uh dv in the sense of “an absolute non-being.”4! But 
this way of interpreting the issue, I contend, would not have been ac- 
cepted by the Stoics. The absolute not being (like évvorjpata, for in- 
stance) would be a nothing, not an incorporeal Concepts 
(évvojnpata) and ideas (iééat) are figments (davtdéopata) of the soul 
that neither subsist (a distinctive feature of the incorporeal) nor are 
somethings.“ Despite Plutarch’s view, and as far as I can see, there is 
no evidence to suggest that the early Stoics have maintained that in- 
corporeals are “not beings,” that is to say ways of not being in an abso- 
lute manner. What seems to be suggested in Stoic sources is that in- 
corporeals “are not” or they “are nonexistent” in the sense that they 
are not bodies. However, the fact of not being a body does not imply 
not being absolutely. 





40 See On common conceptions 1073D (Harold Cherniss’s translation, 
Plutarch’s Moralia). Indeed Plutarch’s remark is in agreement with the con- 
fusion (noted above, note 23) on the two senses of “nonexistent.” 

41 See Plato, Sophist 258d-259b. 

£ See Alexander (reporting Stoic doctrine), On Aristotle’s Topics 359, 
14-16 (SVF 2:329; LS, 30D: “ ef ye tò èv Èv xal xatà tot êvvońuatoç' tò 6é th 
xatà LOVOV cwpátov xa dGowpdtwv td dé évvdnua uNndétEQoY trovtwv 
RATE TOUS tatita A€yovtac).” 

8 Actually, the Stoics are assumed to have said that concepts are “quasi- 
somethings” (@oavei tiva; Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.136, 2-23 ( SVF 1:65). See 
also Simplicius, On Aristotle’s Categories 105, 8-21 (compare SVF 2:278) and 
Frede, “Principles of Stoic Grammar,” in The Stoics, ed. John M. Rist (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978), 32. Certainly the 
issue of concepts in Stoic philosophy is highly controversial. For a compre- 
hensive discussion of the topic see Brunschwig, Papers in Hellenistic Phi- 
losophy, 99-104, and Victor Caston, “Something and Nothing: The Stoics on 
Concepts and Universals,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 17 (1999): 
145-213 (especially 150-71). 
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This section will concentrate on some specific Stoic texts that 
show the way incorporeals work in the different parts of philosophi- 
cal discourse. Thus I shall be examining some key passages in which 
bodies and incorporeals display the character of complementary 
terms. First, my discussion will focus on Stoic physics. I shall begin 
by considering the presumably* Stoic distinction between aitiov 
(“cause” or “cause in the strict sense”) and aitia (“causal account”) 
and offer an interpretation that makes consistent that distinction with 
a theory of causality, according to which the bodies alone are capable 
of bringing about something or other on another bodily thing. Sec- 
ond, I intend to explore the meaning of two important distinctions in 
the domain of Stoic ethics: “being happy” (an incorporeal) and “happi- 
ness” (a body), on the one hand, and the adjectives with the verbal 
suffix -tov and those with the verbal suffix -teov, on the other hand. 
The issue has been debated at length and scholars do not agree on the 
true meaning of these distinctions. The main passages on this point 
are collected in the summary of Stoic ethics by Stobaeus, who is gen- 
erally thought to be quoting Arius Didymus’ ethical doctrines.’ In this 
context we will also refer to the topic of impulse and assent and will 
see how incorporeals work in the Stoic account of impulse, the im- 
pulse being that which goes intentionally toward what each one takes 
to be good. Following the intended line of argument, for each of the 
passages under consideration I shall endeavor to show the relevance 
of the corporeal/incorporeal distinction in the explanation as a whole, 
and offer some brief conclusions. 





44 The sense of the adverb “presumably” is explained below in note 58. 

4 In my judgment, by far the best discussion on the Stoic notion of cau- 
sality continues to be Frede’s; see “The Original Notion of Cause.” A good 
abstract of the topic can be found in Jean J. Duhot, La conception stotcienne 
de la causalité (Paris: Libraire Philosophique J. Brin, 1989), 87-100. See also 
the penetrating and more philosophical remarks by Maximilian Forschner, 
Die stoische Ethik. Uber den Zusammenhang von Natur-, Sprach- und 
Moraiphilosophie im altstoischen System (Die stoische) (Darmstadt: Klett- 
Cotta Verlag, 1995), 85-97, and Ioppolo, “Il concetto di causa,” 4494-523. 

46 See LS 1:400; Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis, 25- 
35; and Annas, The Morality of Happiness (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993), 34, 396-7, and 401. 
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The issue that is not under dispute in our sources is that, for the 
Stoics, the truly existent things are bodies. Zeno maintained that the 
principles of all things are the active and the passive, and in saying this 
he implies that all that is existent is either active or passive. This also 





47 The authorship of Stobaeus’ extract of Stoic ethics has been widely 
discussed; it was attributed to the first century Stoic philosopher Arius Didy- 
mus by August Meineke, “Zu Stobaeus,” Sokrates: Zetischrift fir das Gym- 
nasialwesen, 13, ed. Julius Miitzell, Band 1 (Berlin, 1859), 563-65, and Her- 
man Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1879), 69 and 78-88 One 
of the first scholars in the last decades in questioning some assumptions of 
the Meineke-Diels thesis was Michelangelo Giusta, I dossografi di etica, 2 
vols. (Turin: G. Giappichelli Editore, 1964-7), 1:140-7, and “Ario Didimo e la 
diairesis dell'etica di Eudoro di Alessandria,” in Atti della Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e fuilologiche 120 
(1986): 102-3, although he keeps the hypothesis that one author was respon- 
sible for the three doxographies (J dossografi di etica 1:39). In recent times 
the Meineke-Diels hypothesis was accepted (with some reservations) by 
Charles Kahn, “Arius as a Doxographer,” and Anthony A. Long, “Arius Didy- 
mus and the Exposition of Stoic Ethics,” both papers included in On Stoic 
and Peripatetic Ethics: The Work of Arius Didymus, ed. William W. Forten- 
baugh (New Brunswick and London: Transaction Books, 1983), 3-13 and 41- 
65, respectively. David E. Hahm, on his part, after a detailed examination of 
the works by Meineke, Diels, Giusta, and other scholars has also concluded 
that the author is the court philosopher Arius Didymus. See his “The Ethical 
Doxography of Arius Didymus,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt, ed. Wolfgang Haase (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1990), es- 
pecially 3047-9. Tryggve Göransson, however, has challenged the orthodox 
interpretation and has argued vigorously against the identification of the au- 
thor in Stobaeus with the Alexandrian philosopher Arius Didymus. See Albi- 
nus, Alcinous, Arius Didymus (Goteborg: Acta Universitatis Gothoburgen- 
sis, 1995), 203-4, 209-10, 212-18, 216, 225-6, and 230-1. For a well-balanced 
defense of the orthodox view see Brad Inwood, review of Göransson, Bryn 
Mawr Classical Review 7 (1996): 25-30. I have presented a brief review of 
the status quaestionis concerning Arius Didymus in the introduction to my 
Spanish translation of the extract of Stoic ethics included in Stobaeus; see 
Victoria Julia, Marcelo D. Boeri, and Laura Corso, Las exposiciones antiguas 
de ética estoica (Buenos Aires: Editorial Universitaria de Buenos Aires, 
1998), 149-67. At any rate, whether the author of the extract is Arius Didy- 
mus or another person, what is beyond discussion is the fact that the content 
of the second extract of ethical doxographies in Stobaeus 2.7 is genuinely 
Stoic doctrine. The crucial passages in Stobaeus can be confirmed in Dio- 
genes Laertius 7.84-131 and Cicero, On Ends 3. This conclusion looks naive 
and, in a certain sense, itis. Yet it also allows us to regard the doxography in- 
cluded in Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.7 as a serious Stoic piece of evidence which 
informs us about details that are not developed in the other sources. Such 
details are crucial for the reconstruction of the early Stoic ethics. 

8 Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 28 2.4, 1 (SVF 2:319-20); Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sias, On Aristotle’s Topics 301, 19-21 (SVF 2:329). 
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appears to be suggesting that anything which does not have these 
characteristics must necessarily be nonexistent.2 The existent/non- 
existent difference can be clearly seen in the theory of causality, 
where a strict terminological distinction of the words meaning 
“cause” is noted. In Plato and Aristotle the Greek terms aitia and 
aïtıov were used indistinctly. However, according to Stobaeus’ tes- 
timony, Chrysippus asserted that aitia is the formula, an enunciation 
or account (Adéyos) of a cause (aitiov).5! In other words, we are told 
that an aitia is a propositional item which is related to that which, 
strictly speaking, is a cause: a body. An aitia is not a cause in the 
strict sense because of being a propositional item; and if it is a propo- 
sitional item it will be an incorporeal. In fact, a proposition is an in- 
corporeal. However, according to the orthodox doctrine nothing in- 
corporeal can be a cause. 

It is true that Stobaeus’ passage is quite brief and gives no details 
of what the aitia/aition distinction probably meant. Jaap Mansfeld 
rejects the relevance of this distinction on the ground that in some 
passages? aitia is given as one of the names used by Chrysippus for 
fate (civaguévn), others being àsa, ovo, and évayxn.® In a pas- 
sage where Galen is reporting doctrines supposedly Stoic,54 Mansfeld 
goes on to argue, aitia and aition are used promiscuously and in a 
passage of Plutarch’s,® an alleged (although not necessarily) verbatim 
quotation of Chrysippus, the term aitia appears twice (and not mean- 
ing Ayos tig aitias). To sum up, according to Mansfeld, the words 
aitia/aition are indistinctly used. At first glance Mansfeld’s remarks 
seem to be persuasive; but at any rate, the following should be noted. 
First, Galen’s text is a very hostile passage where he is trying to show 
the absurdity of the Stoic thesis of synectic cause (ovvextixòv AITLOV; 
ouvextixt aitia); if this is so, we cannot assume that what he is saying 
is what the Stoics effectively intended to say. To be sure, in the Ga- 
lenic passage there is no difference between aitia and aition, and Ga- 
len uses both terms as meaning the same thing, but the fact that he 
does not take the distinction for granted is not very significant be- 
cause he does not accept the sort of causation he is criticizing (the 





4 Diogenes Laertius 7.134 (SVF 1:85); Aetius 1.3, 25 ( SVF 1:85). 

5 Timaeus 28a4-5, Philebus 26e; for Aristotle, see Physics 2.3. 

51See Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.138, 23-139, 4 ( SVF 2:336; compare LS, 55A). 
& Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.79, 1-20 ( SVF 2:913; see LS, 55M). 
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synectic cause), either. Second, there is another place where Galen 
tells us that there is clearly no difference between saying the word 
“cause” either in feminine or in masculine gender. Actually, what 
Galen implies is that he uses both terms interchangeably, not that the 
Stoics use them in this way. Whatever the case may be, Galen gives no 
clear reasons for proving the distinction is pointless. In Stobaeus’ text 
then, and pace Mansfeld, the distinction is explicitly made and the fact 
that in other passages the words aitia-aitiov are employed in the 





3 See Mansfeld, “Zeno of Citium,” 157. Frede (“The Original Notion of 
Cause,” 223) accepts the distinction as Stoic and holds that although the dif- 
ference between aition and aitia (that is to say, causes, on the one hand, and 
reasons and accounts, on the other hand) was not generally accepted, the dis- 
tinction itself between causes and reasons or explanations was accepted. 
Forschner, on his part, does find this distinction “interesting” and he thinks it 
presumably is valid (Die stoische, 87). More recently, and following Mans- 
feld, Ioppolo has maintained that Chrysippus does not have a rigorous techni- 
cal use of both terms (“Il concetto di causa,” 4497-8). This suggestion, it 
seems to me, is conjectural, and as far as I can see has no textual support. On 
the other hand, we have a passage where the distinction is explicitly attrib- 
uted to Chrysippus (see Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.139, 3-4). Bobzein, on the 
ground of Aetius 1.11.5 (SVF 2:340; LS, 55G), asserts that “the aitia of any in- 
dividual cause (aition) is the portion of rational pneuma which permeates 
that cause,” and so she also appears to dismiss the distinction between aitia 
and aition. In fact, she notes that such a distinction seems lost in this pas- 
sage. See Susanne Bobzein, Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 53 n. 96. In her translation of the 
Stobaeus passage at issue (Excerpts 1.139, 3-4) she renders the word Adéyos 
as “reason” and in doing so, the distinction vanishes (see 53 n. 97). Certainly 
“reason” is a possible rendering of logos; this translation is also adopted by 
Roberto Radice in his recent Italian translation of the Stoic texts (compiled 
by von Arnim in SVF), Stoici Antichi. Tutti I Frammenti (Milano: Rusconi, 
1998), 513. In my view, in order for the Stobaeus passage to make sense, 
logos is to be taken as meaning “formula,” “enunciation.” See LS, 55A (who 
give “Judgement”) and Karlheinz Hiilser, Die Fragmente zur Dialektik der 
Stoiker. Neue Sammlung der Texte mit deutscher Ubersetzung und Kom- 
mentaren, Bans 2 (Stuttgart: Bad Cannstatt, 1987), 899, text 762 (who renders 
“die Rede”). In what follows I try to offer an explanation for why the evi- 
dence, on which the interpretation that Chrysippus did not distinguish accu- 
rately between aitia and aition is based, is not absolutely reliable. 

54 Galen, On bodily mass 7:26-8, in Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia, ed. 
Gottlob Kühn (Berlin: Gnobloch, 1821-33; reprint, Olms: Heldesheim, 1964— 
5), (SVF 2:440). 

© Plutarch, On Stoic self-contradictions 1055F—1056A ( SVF 2:994). 

58 Synopsis of the books on pulse 9:458, in Claudii Galeni Opera Om- 
nia, ed. Gottlob Kihn (Berlin: Gnobloch, 1821-33; reprint, Olms: Heldesheim, 
1964-5): “Etdniov ô öt dradeger pndév f Onduxdc eimeiv aitiac, Ñ 
obdetéows aŭta.” 
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same way does not account for the distinction which Stobaeus explic- 
itly attributes to Chrysippus. It is not impossible that, depending on 
the context, Chrysippus would have made wider use of the two terms. 
Perhaps this distinction might be a peculiar technical usage which, al- 
though it could be acknowledged by authors like Plutarch and Galen 
(cited: by Mansfeld), should not be necessarily admitted. I would sug- 
gest that while making this distinction Chrysippus was thinking of 
something like this: when you say “the sun warms the stone,” you are 
uttering the “causal account,” the propositional item describing the 
fact or event caused by the aition and, eventually, the truth of the 
proposition describing such fact or event. Such a causal account does 
describe the phenomenon of temperature’s increasing which acts 
upon the stone, and the increased temperature is produced as a result 
of the sun’s caloric energy, but the cause in the strict sense (attwv) is 
the sun (a body) acting upon the stone (another body).5” The cause 
(the sun) and the caused object (the stone) are bodies; on its part the 
effect (“being hot”) is, as the orthodox Stoic doctrine on causality re- 
quires, an incorporeal. Thus the sun (a body) becomes the cause to 
the stone (another body) of the incorporeal predicate “being hot.”58 
But if this is so (as it is), the effect is a predicate, an incorporeal. If 
the effect is a predicate, the difficulty of how to analyze the causal 
processes whose result is the production of new entities arises. Such 
a difficulty probably led some Stoics to think that the effect is a predi- 
cate as well as an entire proposition such as “a ship is built.” Such a 
proposition becomes true as a result of the shipbuilder’s activity.® 
One could wonder why a distinction between cause (a body) and 
causal account (an incorporeal) should be put forward in a strongly 





5? The example of the sun is taken from Sextus, Pyrrhoneae Hypoty- 
poses 3.14, who probably has the Stoics in mind in writing: “the sun or the 
heat of the sun is cause of the wax melting or of the melting of the wax”; 
translation by Julia Annas and Jonathan Barnes, Sextus Empiricus: Outlines 
of Scepticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 

58 The other example, also collected by Sextus, is that of the scalpel: a 
scalpel (which is a body) is a cause to the flesh (another body) of the incor- 
poreal predicate “being cut.” See Sextus, Adversus Mathematicos 9.207-11 
and Pyrrhoneae Hypotyposes, 3.14, with Jonathan Barnes’s remarks in his 
“Pyrrhonism, Belief and Causation,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémis- 
chen Welt (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1990), 2671-2. 

® See Clement, Stromateis 89, 26, 3-4, and the commentary by LS 
1:340. 
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corporealistic ontology like the Stoic one. I would offer for consider- 
ation the following conjecture: according to the basic Stoic ontologi- 
cal classification, the first and highest genus is “the something” (tò ti), 
in which bodies and incorporeals are included.© If my approach— 
that bodies and incorporeals are necessary components of reality and 
that between them there is no one component more important than 
the other—is correct, one might draw the conclusion that incorpore- 
als should somehow play a role even in the sphere of the doctrine of 
causation. The causal account (aitia), despite not being a cause in 
the strict sense, is relevant for the whole causal account insofar as it is 
the means through which a determined causal event can be expressed 
by language, and thus through which the object can be grasped. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the cause/effect relationship is 
closely related to the process of knowledge. For the human being the 
first contact with the world is through the senses; they offer the mate- 
rial aspect of knowledge. Although the soul (or rather “the command- 
ing part of the soul”; to Tyyepovixdv) is like a sheet of paper ready for 
writing upon,®! there are “ingrained or implanted preconceptions” 
(ngohe Euputor) as well,@ which are natural rational components 
whose function is to determine and to help interpret the stuff provided 
by the senses. According to Diogenes Laertius’ report, for the Stoics a 
preconception is a “natural conception of the universal things” (or 
simply “universals”; Evvoia puoi tõv xa8dA0v).8 The function of 
preconceptions in the Stoic theory of knowledge seems to have been 
searching for and finding out a new knowledge. Possessing the 





© Compare Alexander, On Aristotle’s Topics 301, 19-25 ( SVF 2:329; LS, 
27B) and Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 10.218 ( SVF 2:331; LS, 
27D 


). 
61 Aetius 4.11 (SVF 2:83; LS, 39E). 
® Plutarch, On Stoic self-contradictions 1041E ( SVF 3:69; compare LS, 


). 

8 See Diogenes Laertius 7.54. Sometimes Chrysippus is said to have 
held that prolepsis is, along with aisthesis, the criterion of truth. The issue is 
quite complicated and I do not intend to discuss it here. For a very detailed 
and clarifying account see Gisela Striker, Essays in Hellenistic Epistemol- 
ogy and Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 22-76 (see 
especially 57-68). 

& Clement, Stromateis 6.15, 121, 4-5 ( SVF 2102); Cicero, Academica, 
2.26 (SVF 2:108); Plutarch, On Stoic self-contradictions 1087B (SVF 2:129; 
LS, 31P). 
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general notion of the distinctive characteristics of an object allows us 
to search for a more accurate knowledge of such an object. Human 
reason is completed from our preconceptions during our first seven 
years of life. With the full development of reason® the ability to dis- 
criminate in conceptual terms and the relation among things is 
stressed, and this relation can be expressed more accurately. The 
cause/effect relationship is not left out of this process: if we want to 
have a full understanding of the causal relationship, we are to make 
the aition/aitia distinction, so that the true causal agent can be dis- 
tinguished from the causal formula that makes intelligible a particular 
phenomenon by the agency of the articulated language. Moreover, as 
indicated above, in the Stoic account of causality the effect is a predi- 
cate, a sayable. Thus predicates are closely involved in the causal ex- 
planation of a bodily entity; in this sense, we should accept that say- 
ables (one of the canonical incorporeals) are quite “real” and they do 
not depend on the human mind for their subsistence.® In sum, both 
aspects, the logical/linguistic and the strictly causal one, are indis- 
pensable for accounting for anything which can be explained in terms 
such as “A is the cause to B” or “between A and B there is a causal re- 
lationship.” 

As we have already said, in the sphere of Stoic ethics the corpo- 
real/incorporeal discrimination also appears, and in this domain it is 
highly relevant as well. In this context the Stoic thesis that the truly 
real is corporeal also played a distinctive role. In the Stoic sources we 
find the following argument: if quality is “matter disposed in a certain 
way” (as, according to the Stoics, it is)®’ and if the substance of a thing 
can be compared to the material constituent of an object (and the 
qualities of things must be themselves corporeal), the different states 
of the soul (namely virtues, passions, impulses, assents, and so forth) 
are to be corporeal, too.® Virtue is the soul (or, more accurately, its 
commanding part) disposed in a certain way. Once the material char- 





& When the person is fourteen; see Diogenes Laertius 7.55-6 (LS, 33H); 
Stobaeus, Excerpts 1.488, p. 317, 21-4 (SVF 1:149). 

%& See Dorothea Frede, “Fatalism and Future Truth,” in Proceedings of 
the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, ed. John J. Cleary and 
Daniel C. Shartin, voL 6 (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1990), 
213-16. 

8 See Plotinus, Ennead 6.1, 29; Plutarch, On common conceptions 
1085E. 
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acter of the soul has been shown, it follows that the affective states of 
the soul must be so, too. In fact, the states pertaining to the realm of 
emotions or feelings (such as shame and fear) become evident in 
one’s face. Since there is neither action nor change that can take 
place without contact, states of the soul, as well as the body, have to 
be capable of acting or of being acted upon. Soul, then, shares its af- 
fections with the body. This picture largely describes the Stoic corpo- 
realism, but even in Stoic ethics the corporealAncorporeal relation 
was significant. 

According to Stobaeus’ evidence, Chrysippus and his followers 
held happiness (eddaurovia) to be a goal or a target (oxom0c), while 
the end (téA0oc) is attaining happiness (tuyetv evdamoviac), which ac- 
tually is the same as being happy (etdauovetv).” Like Aristotle, the 
Stoics used to hold that there was an end (“an ultimate object of de- 
sire”) for the sake of which the other things should be done, that is, 
being happy. As a matter of fact, according to the Stoics just being 
happy is the end (telos), for they take happiness and being happy to be 
two different things. Unlike Aristotle, who had used telos and skopos 
interchangeably to make reference to the end,7! the Stoics distin- 
guished two kinds of finality.“ Attaining happiness is the end, the 





& For evidence see Plutarch, On common conceptions 1084A; Seneca, 
Letters 102, 2-7; 113, 7-11. See also Plutarch, On Stoic self-contradictions 
1042E—1043A, where the thesis that goods are perceptible is explicitly attrib- 
uted to Chrysippus. 

®Nemesius, On the nature of man, chap. 2, p. 21, 6-9, reporting a Stoic 
doctrine. 

T Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.77, 1-5; 25-7 (see LS, 683A); see also Sextus Em- 
piricus, Adversus Mathematicos 11.30, and Diogenes Laertius 7.88 (LS, 59J). 

Tl Politics 7.13.1831b30-4. Note that in 1331b31 (“For sometimes the: 
goal is rightly proposed [6 pév oxomdg éxxeitat xAAGc) but in practice men 
fail to attain it”) the language is the same as we find in the Stobaeus Stoic ex- 
tract (Excerpts 2.77, 25: “happiness is proposed as the goal”; tv èv 
evdayioviay oxomov éxxetoOat), but in Aristotle’s case there seems to be no 
difference between skopos and telos. See also Rhetoric 1.5.1360b4—7. 

See Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.77, 1-5 and Damianos Tsekourakis, Studies 
in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, 1974), 107-8. Galen, an extremely hostile critic of the Stoics, none- 
theless accepts the Stoic distinction between goal and end. The goal of med- 
icine, Galen says, is health; its end is having health (see De sectis 1, Scripta 
Minora 3,1, quoted by Tsekourakis, Studies in the Terminology of Early 
Stoic Ethics, 108). 
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effective achievement of happiness, possessing happiness in the sense 
of fully having it. Attaining happiness is the end in terms of our over- 
all telos, “that for the sake of which everything is done but which itself 
is done for the sake of nothing,” “the ultimate object of desire (tò 
čoyatov tHv dgext@v), that to which everything else is referred.” 
Each one is concerned not actually with happiness as a goal (skopos) 
but with happiness in the sense of the effective achievement (telos). 
We are happy just when we have effectively reached happiness. On 
the other hand, happiness understood in terms of a goal (skopos) can 
be regarded as an object external to the virtuous activity; it is the 
body set forth or proposed which the human beings aim to attain, that 
which I should pursue as an agent to be really happy.“ But the end as 
the virtuous activity itself is the achievement of the intended goal; ac- 
tually it is the ultimate object of desire, to which all the others are re- 
ferred.% According to the Stoics, then, we aim at being happy, not at 
happiness, which is our immediate goal.% 

As is obvious, the distinction underlying the difference between 
goal and end is the ontological distinction between corporeal and in- 
corporeal. While a skopos (expressed by a noun: “happiness”) is a 
body, a telos (expressed by a verb or, in the Stoic jargon, by a predi- 
cate: “being happy”) is an incorporeal. The expressions “living” (Giv) 
and “being happy” (etdaoveiv) used in Stoic definitions of end (te- 
los) were considered predicates. This can be verified by considering 
some Stoic passages,” and is confirmed by the Stoic thesis that the 





B Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.77, 16-17 ( SVF 3:16, LS, 68A); 76, 22-3. 

7 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.77, 1-3. 

© Stobaues, Excerpts 2.76, 22-3. 

T% In Adversus Mathematicos 2.61-2 Sextus reports that a certain Aristo, 
“friend of Critolaus,” maintains that “persuasion is set up or proposed 
(éxxeto8a1) as the goal (oxomdc) of rhetoric, whereas its end (téA0¢) is the 
attainment of persuasion” (tò tuxetv týs weBotc). See Stobaeus, Excerpts 
2.77, 25-7 (SVF 3:16; LS, 643A), where the same language is used in distin- 
guishing between happiness (the goal) and the attainment of happiness (the 
end). Certainly this Aristo is not the Stoic Aristo of Chios (the terminology is 
too technical for him and presupposes a theory of predication first attested 
for Chrysippus). The evidence is not certain enough for assuming that this 
Aristo is the Peripatetic philosopher Aristo of Ceos, either. Perhaps the 
Aristo mentioned by Sextus is a third one, maybe a student or colleague of 
Critolaus in the Lyceum around 150 B.C. a am grateful to Stephen A. White 
for this suggestion). 

7 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.78, 7-11; 2.86, 5-7; 2.97, 15-98, 6. 
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end consists in “living according to virtue” or in “living consistently.” 
In both cases the end in the strict sense turns out to be a predicate, an 
incorporeal, not the thing itself but the agent’s attaining the thing. The 
goal can be set up before the agent, but in practice he can fail to 
achieve it; so the agent is not happy unless he or really attains the end. 
The goal’s being set up before one does not suffice for being happy. 
This is a good case against the purely nominalist interpretation which 
holds that Stoic incorporeals are inferior realities, since in the Stoic 
account the last object of desire is a predicate, an incorporeal some- 
thing, not a corporeal one. 

The second point to be discussed here is related to the Stoic dis- 
tinction between the verbal adjectives -tov and -teov (such as aigetov 
and aigetéov). It is true that in none of the extant fragments which 
have come down to us and are commonly attributed to the first gener- 
ation of leading Stoics (Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus) does the 
contrast between the verbal adjectives -tos and -teos explicitly occur.” 
However, such a contrast is frequently presupposed in the Stoic ac- 
counts of the psychology of action and is closély connected with the 
already mentioned distinction between skopos (a body) and telos (an 
incorporeal). As a matter of fact, in the Stoic canonical definition of 
end attributed to Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, such a distinction 
is explicitly referred to and sometimes it is taken for granted. So I 
shall take the mentioned distinction as belonging to the older Stoics.® 





T Stobaeus, Excerpts 2. 77, 18-19 ( SVF 3:16; LS, 63A). 

® See Tsekourakis, Studies in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics, 
104. 

8 Stobaeus, Excerpts, 2.77, 16-27 (SVF 3:19; LS, 68A). Certainly the evi- 
dence is controversial: according to Galen, Chrysippus thinks that terms such 
as “to be chosen” (haireteon), “to be done” (poteteon), “to face with confi- 
dence” (tarreteon), and “good” (agathon) refer to something different (Ga- 
len, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 7.2. p. 436, 30-3, in Galen on 
the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 3 vols., edited, translated, and com- 
mentary by Phillip De Lacy [Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1978-84]). Later (7.2, p. 
438, 5-6, ed. De Lacy) Galen says that, in accordance with Chrysippus, only 
the good itself (tò àyaðòv attd) is to be chosen (aigetéov), and done 
(zountéov), and faced with confidence (8agentéov). Plutarch, on his part, at- 
tributes to Chrysippus the thesis that “the good is choiceworthy” (téya0dv 
aigetév), which seems to fit into the doctrine we find in Stobaeus, Excerpts 
2.97, 15-98, 6. What is uncontroversial is the fact that for the older Stoics “to 
be happy” is a predicate (not a body) since it consists in “living according to 
virtue” or “living consistently,” which is the same as “living in accordance 
with nature” (see the first reference to Stobaeus cited at beginning of this 
note). 
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In what follows some of the most representative passages (included 
in Stobaeus’ excerpt of Stoic ethics) are fully quoted; then, a brief 
commentary is offered to show the body/incorporeal thesis at work. 


1. They say that what is worth being chosen (aigetév) and what should 
be chosen (aigetéov) are different. What is worth being chosen is every 
<good>, while what should be chosen is every beneficial act 
(@éAnpa), which is considered in relation to having the good. This is 
why we choose what should be chosen; for instance, “acting prudently”, 
which is considered in relation to having prudence. But we do not 
choose what is worth being chosen, but if in effect <we do it>, we 
choose to have it.8! 


2. Among the correct acts (xatoQg@mpata), some are included in what 
is necessary <to do>; others are not included. Among what is neces- 
sary are the beneficial acts, which are predicates, such as “acting pru- 
dently and with moderation.”® 


3. They say that just as what is worth being chosen and what should be 
chosen differ, so too what is worth being desired and what should be 
desired, what is worth being wished and what should be wished, what is 
worth being accepted and what should be accepted differ as well. For 
goods are what is worth being chosen, wished, desired <and accepted, 
whereas benefits are those things which should be chosen, wished, de- 
sired> and accepted, since they are predicates, which lie alongside the 
goods. For we choose things that should be chosen and wish for things 
that should be wished, and desire things that should be desired. Cer- 
tainly, choices, desires and wishes are included among predicates, such 
as are impulses, too. By contrast, we choose, wish and similarly desire 
having goods; this is why goods are not only what is worth being chosen 
and wished but also are what is worth being desired. For we choose 
having prudence and moderation, (tr yà poeóvnow algoúvpeða éxeiv 
zal Thy owpgoovvny) but not acting with prudence and moderation 
(où pa Aia tò ooye xal owdeoveiv), which are incorporeal, that is to 
say predicates. 


These three passages are closely linked from a thematic point of 
view. They are also a good example of the three parts of philosophi- 
cal discourse at work. Although one can assume that the main sub- 
ject of these texts is ethical (due to the fact that they are within an al- 
legedly ethical context), there are crucial elements of Stoic physics 
and logic, too. In fact, the Stoic thesis that the truly real are bodies 





81 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.78, 7-11. 

& That is to say, some acts are mandatory and other acts are not manda- 
tory. 

8 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.86, 5-7. 

8 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.97, 15-98, 6 (SVF 3.19; LS, 330). 
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and the doctrine of lekta is present here. If one did not take these 
points into account, this piece of evidence would be difficult to inter- 
pret. The evidence is indeed hard and there is no agreement about the 
way it should be understood. The last lines of the third passage are 
really puzzling. It is hard to understand clearly what is the difference 
between “having prudence and moderation” and “acting with pru- 
dence and moderation,” since one might think that you cannot act 
with prudence and moderation if you are not in possession of pru- 
dence and moderation. According to the Stoic position, we choose 
what should be chosen, “to be happy” (eudaimonein), a predicate. 
The direct object of our choice is the goal which is “proposed” or “set 
up before” us, a body. By contrast, the ultimate object of our choice is 
“to act with prudence and moderation” (a predicate), namely that for 
the sake of which everything is done but which itself is done in view of 
nothing. In other words, we actually choose what should be done, 
“acting prudently,” an incorporeal predicate. 

If one concentrates on the distinction between -tos and -teos ad- 
jectives, it is easy once more to realize that it deals with the ontologi- 
cal difference between things or bodies and predicates or incorpore- 
als. The above cited passages show goods and prudence (a virtue) as 
suitable examples of something which is worth being chosen (goods 
and prudence, as any other virtue, are bodies). Virtue is a body inso- 
far as it is the commanding part of the soul disposed in a certain way 
and, as every good, it is worth being chosen, desired, and so on. A 
beneficial act, on the other hand, due to its being a predicate and adja- 
cent to the goods, should be chosen. The notion of @déAnua involves 
some difficulties. In fact, owing to its being adjacent to the goods 
(which by definition are bodies) and happening just to virtuous peo- 
ple, it sometimes suggests that it is a sort of “correct act.” But in 
other cases, like the one we are commenting on, a beneficial act is 
characterized as a predicate and, albeit adjacent to the goods, it con- 
tinues to be incorporeal (at this point we can again clearly see the 
lekta, under the form of predicates, at work in the explanation of the 
difference between good and beneficial act). While the adjectives 
with the suffix -tos, then, are used to indicate the thing as something 





& For a full discussion and philosophical interpretation see Engberg- 
Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oiketosis, 25-35. 

% Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.57, 20-2. 

87 Stobaeus, Excerpts 2.101, 7-9. 
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desirable, something worth wishing for, and so forth (that is to say, to 
indicate the immediate or direct object of desire, wish, choice, and so 
on), the adjectives in -teos will make reference to the action itself. 
What should be chosen, desired, or wished for are the beneficial acts: 
acting prudently, moderately, courageously, and justly. This is so be- 
cause what should be chosen, wished, desired is what produces ac- 
tion in the practical context. Predicates, which are incorporeal, in 
some cases do not express an actual state of the world® but in other 
cases certainly do express an actual state of the world (for instance, 
“to be a prudent person” said of the Stoic wise person). In general, 
however, it must be said that predicates are incorporeal because they 
are lekta. Once more it is clear enough, it seems to me, that even in 
the domain of the Stoic account of action we could constitute neither 
our personal world nor the objective world without taking into con- 
sideration the bodies and the incorporeals working together. The ac- 
tual world is not real to us unless we evaluate it with incorporeals 
and, more accurately, with the sayables. Incorporeals appear again 
playing a central role since they are crucial items for assessing the in- 
formation given by the things affecting our perceptive capacities. 
Once we have evaluated this stuff, we have to put it in place and time, 
so that it becomes a “real” object. 


IV 


I am aware that giving definite conclusions on the corporeal/in- 
corporeal issue in Stoic philosophy is, if not impossible, at least quite 
difficult. My conclusions and inferences are at best tentative. The 
conjectural character of our assertions on ancient Stoicism is some- 
times justified due to the state of the extant remains. Indeed, our at- 
tempt to reach an accurate account of Stoic doctrines is always 
thwarted by the scanty and frequently confusing evidence. In spite of 
this, it seems to me that it is possible to be sure about the fact that the 
issue concerning the existent/nonexistent relationship appears to be 
functioning all the time in Stoic philosophy. Thus it is necessary to 





8 Jn this last sentence I am following Pedersen’s line of thought ( The 
Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis, 31). However, although provocative, his sugges- 
tion that “phronetn will be most appositely translated ‘becoming (as op- 
posed to being) phronimos’” seems to me an over-interpretation. 
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read the övta-uħ Övta distinction as a whole in the different parts of 
the philosophical discourse (physics, logic, ethics), and not simply as 
a point belonging just to physics. In this sense I would venture to say 
that, on the Stoic view, we should seriously consider existents and 
nonexistents in all the fields of research, and that these must be un- 
derstood as working together. If my approach is right, it might be eas- 
ier to understand why the Stoics were so proud of the coherence of 
their philosophical system. They are said to maintain that there 
should be a close connection among the parts of philosophy, since if 
one changed a single letter the whole system would fall down.® 

It may be objected that my general proposal regarding bodies and 
incorporeals is rather radical since if it is true, the Stoic ontology re- 
sembles that of Plato. Thus, according to this objection, bodies ap- 
pear to be not substantial entities—they do not exist by themselves 
but they need incorporeals to be what they are. I do not think that this 
consequence follows necessarily because the Stoic incorporeals are 
within this level of reality—they are immanent in the corporeal world. 
Thus there is no room to compare incorporeals to Platonic Forms. 
For Plato, Forms are causes of and ultimately responsible for sensible 
things. For the Stoics, I contend, there are no real things without in- 
corporeals nor incorporeals without real things. This is not the case 
with sensibles and Plato’s Forms. 

My primary purpose in this paper was not to reach secure conclu- 
sions regarding the true sense of the bodies/incorporeals issue in 
early Stoicism, but rather to provoke discussion in a field of research 
that has been interpreted in a number of different ways since antiquity 
(which surely proves how misleading it was for generations of philos- 
ophers and interpreters). I have tried to answer the basic question of 
whether Stoics held incorporeality (4odpata-un Svta) and corporeal- 
ity (ompata-dvta) to be incompatible ontological domains (as both 
some ancient and modern authors have maintained). My answer, as is 
obvious, is “no” because, as I hope to have shown, for the Stoics real- 
ity is the result of the combination of bodies and incorporeals. There 
is no break between the two levels of reality. I think that the Stoics 
would agree that incorporeals without contents are empty, and bodies 
without incorporeals are blind. This is the way in which a human 





® Cicero, On Ends 3.74. For further evidence see Diogenes Laertius 7.40 
and Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 7.17-19. 
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being is able to know and to categorize the world: by joining two 
realms which, in order to exist, must be linked to each other. 


National Council for Scientific and Technological Research 
(Argentina) 





% The initial work on this paper began while I held a research fellowship 
from Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Científicas y Técnicas (Argentina) 
as a visiting researcher at the Department of Philosophy of Georgetown Uni- 
versity (1994-95). The final version was done thanks to an appointment to 
the Center for Hellenic Studies in Washington, D. C., as a Junior Fellow in the 
academic year 19990-2000. I am grateful to the directors, Deborah Boedeker 
and Kurt Raaflaub, for their permanent support and encouragement. I am es- 
pecially indebted to Richard Bett, whose detailed and acute remarks helped 
me to avoid a mistake. I would also like to thank Maximilian Forschner and 
Ricardo Salles for their criticism and concern. I read an abridged version of 
this paper at Departamento de Filosofia, Universidade de Brasilia, Brazil, in 
December 1996. I benefited from comments of the audience in Brazil and es- 
pecially from an observation by José Gabriel Trindade Santos. Responsibil- 
ity for errors remains my own. 


AVICENNA AND ESSENTIALISM 
NADER EL-BIZRI 


I 


Tz DISTINCTION BETWEEN ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE has been taken to 
be central to Avicenna’s metaphysics and ontology of being. Due to 
the influence that this distinction had on Thomism, and to a lesser ex- 
tent on Maimonides’s work, some Medievalists and Orientalists took 
Avicenna’s distinction between essence and existence to be character- 
ized by essentialism. A.-M. Goichon’s books Lévique de la Langue 
Philosophique d'Ibn Sina, Vocabulaires Compares d'Aristote et d'Ibn 
Sina, and La Philosophie d’Avicenne et son Influence en Europe} 
(along with her interpretation of the Avicennian essence/existence 
distinction) all offer a great contribution to the translation and under- 
standing of Avicenna’s works. However the interpretive reception of 
Goichon’s works has had a strong influence on subsequent Medieval- 
ists as well as Orientalist scholars. This impact on scholars, along 
with the stress on Avicenna’s influence on Thomism, has led in some 
instances to an exaggerated stress on the centrality of the essence/ex- 
istence distinction in Avicenna’s metaphysics. This state of affairs has 
eventually overshadowed other important aspects of Avicenna’s ontol- 
ogy of being and of his metaphysical and logical analysis of being in 
terms of the modalities of necessity, contingency, and impossibility. 
The examination of Avicenna’s metaphysics under the spell of all of 
these factors leads to an intellectually discomforting position that 
construes his ontology as essentialism. Consequently this leads to the 
interpretation of his work as being that of a metaphysician who subor- 
dinates existence to essence. Such interpretation has been even 





Correspondence to: Department of History and Philosophy of Science, 
University of Cambridge, Cambridge CB2 3RH, England, UK. 

1A.-M. Goichon, Lérique de la Langue Philosophique d'Ibn Sina (Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1938); A.-M. Goichon, Vocabulaires Comparés d’Aris- 
tote et d'Ibn Sina (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1939); A.-M. Goichon, La Phi- 
losophie d’Avicenne et son Influence en Europe Médiévale (Paris: Librarie 
d’Amérique et d’Orient, 1944). 
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adopted by experts on Avicenna’s work within the Western scholar- 
ship as well as among some Arabists. For instance, some scholars 
stress that Averroes (Ibn Rushd) and Mulla Sadra are the metaphysi- 
cians of existence, while taking Avicenna to be the metaphysician of 
essence. John Caputo, a leading interpreter of Heidegger's thought, 
makes extensive references to the work of the Thomist scholar Eti- 
enne Gilson in the context of examining Aquinas’s adoption of the 
Avicennian distinction between essence and existence. Caputo’s dis- 
cussion of the essence/existence distinction adopts the standpoint 
that Gilson reflects in the reading of Avicenna’s metaphysics as being 
the starting point of a longstanding essentialist tradition that culmi- 
nates with Hegel’s Science of Logic. This line of argumentation al- 
ready supplies Caputo with sufficient arguments that enable him 
readily to stamp Avicenna’s metaphysics with Heidegger’s critique of 
the metaphysical tradition. Caputo based himself on what the 
Thomist scholar Gilson offers in this regard, particularly in taking 
Aquinas’s metaphysics to be the metaphysics of esse. Gilson’s posi- 
tion may itself be questioned on the ground that its interpretation of 
Avicenna has been pervaded by Thomist inclinations; this,is the case, 
given that Gilson and other scholars construe Avicenna’s metaphysics 
as being essentially the metaphysics of essence. Based on this, 
Caputo accepts the claim that Avicenna’s ontology is essentialist.? 
Such readings lead to the conclusion that Avicenna subordinates ex- 
istence to essence and consequently that his ontology is characterized 
by what Heidegger takes to be a mark of the oblivion of being. The 
question that ought to be raised in this regard is whether the position 
of secondary scholarly sources is accurate. This is the case, given 
that some of the scholars, who propagate the claim that Avicenna is 
an essentialist, are after all scholars who have not consulted or stud- 
ied the primary sources. Rather, they primarily rely on secondary 
sources that mediate Avicenna’s metaphysics through the Thomist 
scholarship and Latin translations. This is clearly the case with Gil- 
son’s consideration of Avicenna’s corpus, which is addressed from 
the standpoint of Latin renderings of Avicenna’s texts rather than con- 





2In the last section of this article, I will briefly introduce a reply to John 
Caputo’s and Etienne Gilson’s claims and address Avicenna’s thought of be- 
ing in terms of Heidegger’s critique of metaphysics. I will also link this reply 
to a brief investigation of the manner in which Caputo receives Heidegger’s 
critique, and the way he uses this critique in terms of probing the extent of its 
applicability to St. Thomas Aquinas’s philosophy. 
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sulting the original Arabic or Persian texts. Having said that, the issue 
becomes more complicated in the light of considering Arabist or Medi- 
evalist scholars who do consult the primary Arabic sources, yet still 
hold that Avicenna is an essentialist. Such scholars remain under the 
influence of earlier translations and interpretations that were offered 
by prominent Orientalist scholars, who addressed the essence/exist- 
ence distinction in the light of broad philosophical concerns with Me- 
dieval Latin and Jewish philosophy, or by tracing the Aristotelian and 
Peripatetic influences on Islamic and Arabic philosophy. Some schol- 
ars like Gilson might even go further in terms of considering the 
works of Avicenna and Averroes from the standpoint of mapping out 
the doctrinal quarrels between Scotism and Thomism. The Medieval- 
ists who consult primary sources, yet who are still under the spell of 
earlier Orientalist views, do not attempt to review some of their posi- 
tions by going back to a closer examination of the texts and to a ques- 
tioning reception of dominant translations and interpretations. There 
is a hermeneutic need to return to the primary texts and to reexamine 
them in the light of new philosophical concerns. This return and reex- 
amination are also needed in the light of questioning and adopting 
new methodological inclinations in translation and interpretation. 
This becomes a pressing issue given the seriousness of the philosophi- 
cal consequences that might arise if we readily take Avicenna’s meta- 
physics to be characterized by essentialism. The examination of Avi- 
cenna’s ontology must account for the renderings of the terms 
mahiya, dhat, and wujud, be it in Latin, English, or French, or in 
terms of the Arabic/Persian semantic, syntactic, and grammatical 
structure and derivation. The nuances of translation are determined 
by how these terms are philosophically used within the text and in the 
course of the development of Avicenna’s arguments. Such linguistic 
investigations would elucidate the philosophical interpretation of the 
essence/existence distinction in the light of addressing contemporary 
philosophical concerns, as these are attested with the consideration of 
Heidegger’s critique of classical ontology. 


I 


Avicenna had a thorough knowledge of the Aristotelian theory of 
categories, and he was also well versed in his philosophical consider- 
ation of substance (jawhar), essence, and quiddity (mahiya). After 
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all, he himself mentions in his biography that he has read Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics forty times and that he was even able to recite it by 
heart. Avicenna’s distinction between essence and existence was also 
supported by his ontological and logical analysis of being in terms of 
the modalities. This distinction between essence and existence is 
also undertaken in the context of a syntactic inquiry (ląfzi) in terms 
of which essence is taken to be prior to existents. It is also conducted 
in terms of nonsyntactic (actual) inquiries (ghayr lafzi) that consist 
of either a conceptualist investigation (zihni) or a nonconceptualist 
investigation (ghayr zihni). In the case of an inquiry that is conceptu- 
alist (zihni) the consideration of concepts and abstract nonexistent 
entities shows that essence is taken to be prior to existence. In the 
case of a nonconceptualist (ghayr zihni) empirical or perceptual con- 
sideration of entities or experiences, existents are taken to be prior to 
essence. In this sense and depending on the type of inquiry, Avi- 
cenna’s approach is both essentialist and existentialist while taking 
both to be compatible and complementary of one another. Yet as 
Goichon holds, it is not very clear whether Avicenna’s distinction be- 
tween essence and existence is taken to be a distinction in reality or 
whether it is a logical or conceptual distinction. 

Substance (ousia) is an essence that is not in a subject, while an 
accident is an essence that subsists in a subject. This constitutes an 
Aristotelian account of substance and accidents according to which 
being gets divided. The principles of reality are matter and form, and 
these are not distinct from the composite body; rather, their distinc- 
tion is mental. Matter and form constitute the material and formal 
causes of things. Matter is that which has a potentiality to be com- 
plete, while form is that whose completeness is realized in actuality. 
This entails that form is closer to being a necessary existent that is as 
such due to what is other than itself, while matter is more like a con- 
tingent being that is as such due to itself. Both matter and form do 
show what we also attest with regard to the contingent being due to it- 
self and the necessary existent due to what is other than itself. Form 
is a necessary existent that has been actualized due to what is other 
than itself, while matter is that which has potential realization and is 
therefore a contingent being that is what it is due to itself. 

In addressing book 1, chapter 9 of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
Heidegger offers a textual interpretation of the Aristotelian metaphys- 
ical theory of potentiality (potentia) and actuality (actus). Quoting 
Aristotle, Heidegger writes that dealing with “beings in the primary 
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sense” has led our inquiry to “that which all other beings are referred 
back to,” namely ousia.? Based on this reading and quoting Aristotle, 
one could say that “everything that is (namely the categories other 
than ousia) must in and of itself have the saying of ousia.” According 
to Heidegger’s interpretation of Aristotle, the categories are beings; 
they are “co-being with ousia.” Based on this view, the discussion of 
potentia and actus is not a category question yet it is still a question- 
ing about beings.4 Regarding the manifold of the being of beings, be- 
ings are said and addressed sometimes in the mode of the categories 
and sometimes in terms of the theory of potentiality and actuality. Yet 
this twofold way of addressing beings is reconsidered in chapter 10 of 
book 9 of the Metaphysics where Aristotle holds that the “most au- 
thoritative being [das Seiende] is true and untrue being.” A fourth way 
of addressing beings is expressed in chapter 2 of book 6 of the Meta- 
physics: “accidental being.” Based on this interpretation, beings are 
distinguished in four ways. As Aristotle holds in chapter 7 of book 6 
of the Metaphysics, “for as the forms of the category are said in vari- 
ous ways, so being has various meanings.”6 In the same chapter one 
reads that being means “the being,” insofar as “the being is this and 
nothing other.”’ And in book 7, chapter 1 of the Metaphysics one 
reads that “first being” means ousia.8 Yet given the manifoldness of 
beings, would Aristotle hold Parmenides’ unity of being? As an indica- 
tion of the manifoldness of beings, Aristotle refers to the manifold of 
the categories and the fourfold ways of addressing beings. However, 
accounting for the manifoldness of beings does not entail that Aristo- 
tle refutes or disavows Parmenides’ proposition that “being is the 
One.” Manifoldness and unity are thus recognized as belonging to one 
another. Reading Aristotle in terms of Heidegger’s interpretation 
would lead us to say that “being is said with an eye to something that 
is somehow common to all the various ways, and which cultivates a 
community with these so that these many are all of the same root and 





3Martin Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 9 1-3: On the Essence and 
Actuality of Force, trans. Walter Brogan and Peter Warneck (Bloomington 
and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1995), 2. 

4Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 5-7. 

5 Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 9-10. 

6 Aristotle, Metaphysics, ed. David Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924), 5.7.1017a7. 

7 Aristotle, Metaphysics 5.7.1017a36. 

8 Aristotle, Metaphysics 7.1.1028a13. 
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origin.”? Accordingly, oneness belongs to the essence of being, and 
both are said in multiple ways. Based on Heidegger's reading, Aristo- 
tle’s account of the oneness of being is taken by way of analogy not by 
way of accounting for it in terms of a talk about genus and species. If 
beings are addressed in many ways, this manifoldness in their mean- 
ing may still imply that a oneness pervades these significations. Yet if 
Aristotle does not take being to be a genus, then being is not compre- 
hended as a concept. However, Heidegger refers to Aristotelian ac- 
counts of some sort of “sustaining and guiding basic meaning” upon 
which the other meanings “can be said.” Referring to the first sen- 
tences of book 9, chapter 1, one reads that “the sustaining and leading 
fundamental meaning of being, to which all the other categories are 
carried back, that is, ousia.” Yet based on Heidegger's interpretation, 
beings are not kinds of owsia but they are rather ways of being related 
to ousia as the first category and as the sustaining and guiding funda- 
mental meaning of being.!° Ousia is always said along with the vari- 
ous meanings of being. Yet Heidegger raises an objection to the Mid- 
dle Ages’ scholastic conclusions that the fundamental meaning of 
being in general was ousia, and that the Artistotelian doctrine of be- 
ing is a “substance doctrine.”!! Nevertheless, this does not preclude 
the fact that being is related to ousia and that ousia is always said 
along with the meaning of being. 

Avicenna’s ontology of being (al-wujud) reflects a shift from the 
Aristotelian categories and ousiology to some sort of a phenomeno- 
logical consideration of the question of being. This is attested by an 
investigation of the semantics of Avicenna’s ontology of being, which 
is mainly illustrated by a logical and ontological analysis of being in 
relation to the modalities of necessity (wujub), contingency (imkan), 
and impossibility (imtina’). Like all great philosophers, the ground- 
work of Avicenna’s metaphysics is laid down in his logic. Based on 
the analysis of the modalities of being, being is either necessary or 
not. Being is taken to be necessary in itself due to its own nature (wa- 
Jib al-wujud bi-dhatihi), while what is not necessary in itself is either 
impossible or contingent. Avicenna argues that if the impossible in it- 
self is that which cannot exist, then being that is not necessary in it- 
self is either contingent in itself (mumkin bi-dhatihi) or necessary by 





® Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 24. 
10 Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 35. 
ll Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 37. 
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virtue of what is other than itself (wajib al-wujud bi-ghayrihi). Be- 
ing an existent (mawjud) is being a contingent. However, contin- 
gency in itself is never realized; rather, contingency is a potentiality to 
be that gets actualized by what is other than itself, that is by virtue of 
an external cause whose existence is prior to it. According to Avi- 
cenna’s view in his Logic, contingency is not the same as possibility. 
This is the case given that the noncontingent is not impossible while 
the nonpossible is impossible. This is the case in the Logic of Kitab 
al-Shifa’ and that of Kitab al-Najat. Regarding the Necessary Exis- 
tent due to Itself, It has no quiddity that matches up with It but Its own 
necessity of existence/being (wujub al-wujud la mahiya lahu tu- 
garinuhu ghayr wujub al-wujud).!2 Avicenna also asserts that: 
The first (al-awal) has no genus (jins), nor quiddity (mahiya), nor qual- 
ity (kayfiya), nor quantity (Kamiya), nor a place (ayn), nor time 
(mata), nor a counterpart (nad), nor a partner (sharik), nor a contrary 
opponent (did), be It Exalted, and that It has no definition (had), nor 
does It have a demonstration (burhan), rather It is the proof of all that 
is.... It is the originary principle (mabda’) of all and is not a thing 
among things [not an entity of entities]. 8 


Avicenna also takes being to be what is good, by saying: 


The Necessary Existent is pure goodness (khayr mahd), and what is 
good in general is that which everything longs for, and what all longs for 
is being (al-wujud). Nothingness (al-‘adam) qua nothingness is that 
which is not longed for, rather it is longed for [namely nothingness] if 
being or perfection of being issues after it, consequently what is in real- 
ity (or in truth, bil-hagigati) longed for would be being; since being is 
pure goodness and pure perfection. 4 


In his Kitab al-Isharat wal-Tanbihat, he also mentions that, “Existing 
[or Being (wujud)] is being true (hagq)’; that “being is truth” (al-wujud 
hag). He then objects to those who confuse being with being sensed. 
Accordingly, the existent is not always to be confused with what is 
sensible (mahsus).!6 Avicenna then remarks that the Necessary Exis- 
tent due to Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi) is being necessitated 





2 Avicenna, Kitab al-Shifa’, Metaphysics I, ed. Anawati, Ibrahim Mad- 
kour, and Sa'id Zayed (Cairo: al-hay’a al-‘amma lil-kitab, 1975), 350. 

133 Avicenna, Kitab al-Shifa’, 354. 

14 Avicenna, Kitab al-Shifa’, 355. 

1b Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques: Kitab al-Isharat 
wal-Tanbihat, ed. A.-M. Goichon (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 
1961), 353. 

16 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 351 and 362. 
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due to Itself in the sense that Its truth is self-derived. In this sense, the 
Necessary Existent due to Itself is also true due to Itself.!’ It is One, 
unique, and simple.}8 It is the intellect (al-‘agl), that which intellects 
(al-‘agil), and what is intelligible (al-ma’qul). It has no genus (jins), 
no definition (had), no demonstration (burhan), no quantity (kam), 
no quality (kayf), nor quiddity (mahiya), nor does It have a place 
(ayn), nor a situation (wad’).” It has no opponent contrary (did), nor 
partner (sharik), It is One (wahid) and indivisible (la yangasim).7! 
Avicenna also adds that, the Necessary Existent due to Itself is not a 
genus (jins) nor is It a genus of substance (jawhar), nor is It a sub- 
stance. The Necessary Existent due to Itself is neither in a subject 
(mawdu’) nor is It a substance (jawhar).~ Accordingly, the Neces- 
sary Existent due to Itself overcomes “the saying” of ousia. Based on 
a consideration of being in relation to the modalities, Avicenna thus 
overcomes some aspects of the Aristotelian ousiology. Furthermore, 
one reads in the Avicenna Latinus that the quiddities of entities do 
not deserve being if abstracted from the Necessary Being due to Itself. 
A quiddity of what is abstracted in its relation from Necessary Being is 
a quiddity that deserves nonbeing.“ In this, existence is taken to be 
external to the substantial structure of beings. It is that which hap- 
pens to them. Existence is a happening, it is what comes to happen to 
beings, like what Heidegger refers to as Ereignis (as an event of ap- 
propriation). The metaphysical structures of necessary being and that 
of contingent being are different. Necessary Being due to Itself is true 
in Itself. It is the source of Its own being without borrowed existence; 





17 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 367. 

18 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 266. 

18 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 280-1. 

2 See Avicenna’s views in the Logic part of Kitab al-Isharat wal-Tanbi- 
hat, in Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 103-4. Also see Avi- 
cenna’s Kitab al-Hudud, section 78, in Avicenna, Livre des Définitions, ed. 
A.-M. Goichon (Cairo: Institut Français d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
1963), therein, it is mentioned that “a definition (had) is an enunciation that 
indicates the quiddity (mahiya) of a thing.” 

21 Avicenna, Kitab al-Najat, Metaphysics I, ed. Majid Fakhry (Beirut: 
dar al-afaq al-jadida, 1985), 288 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Re- 
marques, 362-7, 368, 369, and 370. 

2 Avicenna, Le Livre des Directives et Remarques, 367-9. 

2 Avicenna, Avicenna Latinus: Liber De Philosophia prima sive Sci- 
entia divina I-IV, trans. S. Van Riet, with an introduction by G. Verbeke 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 73*-4* (commentary pages). See also Avicenna, La 
Métaphysique du Shifa’, Livre VIIT.6, trans. George Anawati (Montréal: 
Texte dactylographie, 1952), 20. 
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It always exists. After all, the contingent being does not find the rea- 
sons for its existence in its essence or in itself or its proper structure. 
Contingent being cannot by itself actualize its very own existential po- 
tentiality. Beings vary in the intensity of their participation in being. 
However, the participation in being does not entail an equivocity in 
the meaning of being. Being is indeed applied to the (Aristotelian) cat- 
egories in different degrees of applicability while still holding the 
univocity and sameness of its meaning. Without battling Parmenides’ 
view, being is one and it applies to substance then in a posterior order; 
it applies to accidents by transcendental as well as predicative anal- 
ogy (and this is close to the notion of al-tashkik that will be addressed 
later). Avicenna holds that “the being of that entity which has being 
is either necessary in itself due to its-self or is not necessary.” He 
then states that the being which is not necessary due to itself is either 
an impossibility or a contingency. He then asserts that what is not 
necessary in itself and is impossible “can never be realized (hasil).” 
Therefore, whatever is impossible is that which cannot actually exist. 
Whatever is contingent is either contingent due to itself or necessary 
due to the condition that its cause exists, while it is impossible if its 
cause does not exist. 

Contingent being is subdivided into three determinations. The 
contingent being (mumkin al-wujud) is either as such due to itself, or 
it is necessary due to a cause that is external to it. As for the contin- 
gent being that is neither as such due to itself nor necessary due to its 
own cause, it is a being that is impossible. A contingent being is a po- 
tentiality to be or not to be. Contingent being that is necessary due to 
its own cause is being that has been brought into actuality by virtue of 
its own cause, and such being is the effect by necessity of a cause that 
exists. Contingent being that is neither due to itself nor necessary due 
to its own cause is not necessary due to itself, nor is it contingent in it- 
self; therefore it is an impossible being. Avicenna summarizes this 
case by concluding that any existing entity for which existence is not 
intrinsically necessary is contingent in itself. Therefore, this entity is a 
contingent being in itself and a noncontingent being with regard to 





%4 Avicenna, Avicenna Latinus, 72*. 

5 Avicenna, Avicenna Latinus, 66*. 

26 What is used here as “its-self” is a substitute of “nature” and “essence” 
which are usually used in rendering dhat or dhatihi. For the quotation, see 
Avicenna, Danish Nama: Metaphysica of Avicenna, trans. Parviz Morwedge 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1973), 47. 
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something else.” Contingency does not come out into existence un- 
less there is a cause due to which this contingency is realized. Contin- 
gency in itself is never realized since it has not come out from an ex- 
isting cause. Once a contingent being becomes an existent, it is as 
such by virtue of coming out into existence as the necessary effect of 
an existent cause. This is the case, given that the cause of an existent 
entity is that which is other than itself. By becoming an existent the 
existing entity is united (mutahida) with its cause (‘illa).% This indi- 
cates that a cause is something other than an entity that is united with 
it. Further, a cause qua cause cannot be as such unless an effect 
emerges from it by necessity due to a union of that cause with what 
results from it as an existent. 

Based on Avicenna’s view, the Necessary Existent is an existent 
whose nonexistence entails impossibility. It is impossible for the 
Necessary Existent not to exist. It is impossible for It not to be. This 
is not the case with contingent being, since its nonexistence does not 
entail impossibility, while the impossible is that whose existence is 
impossible. Even if contingent being is not necessary, its nonexist- 
ence does not entail its nonbeing, in the sense that its nonexistence 
does not entail that it is nothing. The Necessary Existent is that 
which is not granted existence. It is what exists due to Itself by virtue 
of possessing no other essence but existence. Given this state of af- 
fairs and given that existence/being (al-wujud) is also goodness and 
perfection, essence reaches its highest determination in existence— 
not the other way around. So, from the standpoint of ontology and in 
the context of Avicenna’s account of existence in relation to perfec- 
tion and goodness, his philosophy is not completely characterized by 
essentialism. With Avicenna one does not regard an essentialist line 
of thought that finds the highest determination of being in essence (as 
is the case with the essentialist line of thought that finds its highest 
determination in Hegel’s Science of Logic). 

Some scholars like Goichon, Gilson, Roland-Gosselin, and Gardet 
might think that existence with Avicenna becomes some sort of an ac- 
cident of essence that has been received ab extrinseco. Yet it is still 
the case that goodness and perfection of being point toward the high 
determination of essence in terms of existence. In a careful reading, 
Louis Gardet observes that with Avicenna, “the fundamental principle 





27 Avicenna, Danish Nama, 48. 
2 Avicenna, Danish Nama, 48. 
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is that everything that exists desires its perfection; some sort of an on- 
tological love.” Yet such ontological love (un amour ontologique) 
intensifies and gets elevated by the souls that are endowed with logos, 
endowed with speech (nufus natiga). Genuinely, such ontological 
love cannot but be the trait of a living existent that is endowed with 
speech (al-nafs al-natiqa). The soul endowed with logos is the one 
that is able to be in the intense state of a genuine love. Yet as Gardet 
adds, each existent is “animated by a natural longing (‘ishq)” and “in- 
nate love” by virtue of which that existent tends to its “self-perfec- 
tion.” This ontological love acts as a sufficient reason behind the ex- 
istence of an intelligent being and is also reminiscent of what one 
encounters centuries later in Spinoza’s conception of conatus (en- 
deavor) in the Ethics. Pointing toward this loving trait in living intelli- 
gent existents, Gardet writes that Avicenna’s fundamental intuition is 
not to be mainly found in his emanationist cosmology or in his deter- 
ministic views of existence. It is rather the case that Avicenna’s fun- 
damental intuition is accounted for in terms of the vital flux (élan) of 
ontological love (amour ontologique) of every being that exists for its 
source and in the desire of every intellectual being to encounter its 
First Principle. This ‘ishq is more like a mystic love of the order of 
agapé which is more intense than love as eros. 

Turning now to Gilson’s reading of Avicenna’s distinction be- 
tween essence and existence, one reads that the deeper Avicenna goes 
in his analysis of essence the closer this analysis leads to existence. 
However, Gilson concludes that Avicenna takes existence to be an ac- 
cident that extrinsically happens to essence. This is the case given 
that existence is not included in the essence of something but is rather 
added to it (this also reflects Aquinas’s position in De ente et essen- 
tia). According to Gilson’s interpretation, given that existence is dis- 
tinct from essence and extrinsic to it, Avicenna accordingly accentu- 
ates the accidentality of existence.®! Yet Gilson also holds that this 
state of affairs points to the radical lack of necessity in the being of a 
contingent composite substance, which was not elevated to the point 
of establishing an existential ontology. According to Gilson’s 





2 Louis Gardet, La Connaissance Mystique chez Ibn Sina et ses Pré- 
supposés Philosophiques (Cairo: Publications de l'Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 1952), 37. 

2 Louis Gardet, La Connaissance Mystique chez Ibn Sina, 67. 

31 Étienne Gilson, Le Thomisme (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 
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interpretation Avicenna takes existence to be nothing more than be- 
ing an accident of essence, and following the same line of interpreta- 
tion Gilson polemically adds that Aquinas makes of existence the 
most intimate root that lies at the heart of essence.“ Accordingly, Gil- 
son concludes that Avicenna’s ontology is that of essentialism while 
Aquinas’s ontology is that of existentialism. Yet what escapes Gil- 
son’s reading is that with Avicenna existence is a granting event that 
happens to the essences of things by virtue of which those essences, 
in spite of their distinction from existence, are nevertheless still in- 
cluded within it. The intimate union between essence and existence 
is manifested in the necessary existent due to something other than it- 
self (that is the contingent being brought into existence and realized 
due to what is other than itself). Using Gilson’s own words, which are 
meant to be advanced by way of a critique, existing according to Avi- 
cenna would have the sense of “being here” (se trouver là), namely of 
being in the world, as is the case with the contemporary rendering of 
Sein as Dasein.® In a remark on Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Jas- 
pers, Gilson holds that insofar as Thomism is a metaphysics of exist- 
ing, it is thus not only an existential philosophy but is moreover the 
only one. Thus according to Gilson, Thomism is the only existential 
philosophy that deserves to be called existentialism more than what 
we encounter in the works of the likes of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, or 
Jaspers. Moreover, Gilson adds that all the phenomenological tradi- 
tions that are in an ontological quest of being are (or at least seem to 
be) unconsciously heading toward Thomism as the ultimate ground of 
their justification. Although one may not be inclined to adopt this 
line of thinking, one may still hold that if this rightly applies to 
Aquinas’s existentialism then there is no evident reason why this 
would not as well apply to Avicenna’s philosophy of being. After all, 
Avicenna was clearly a revered authority who had a profound philo- 
sophical influence on Aquinas, particularly in ontological matters. 
However, even if the followers of Gilson claim that Aquinas’s appeal 
to the authority of Averroes illustrates some facets of the Thomist re- 
sistance to Avicennism, nevertheless Gilson’s own interpretation of 
Averroes remains incomplete. One instance of illustrating the incom- 
pleteness of this interpretation is manifested in Gilson’s claim that 





æ Gilson, Le Thomisme, 56-8. 
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with Averroes philosophy is purified from the theological and reli- 
gious underpinnings that one encounters in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
However, Gilson clearly misreads Averroes on this issue by failing to 
appeal to the thesis that Averroes advances in his major treatise fasl 
al-magqal (The Decisive Treatise) wherein it is demonstrated that phi- 
losophy is compatible and in harmony with religion. To substantiate 
this matter further would fall beyond the scope of this article and thus 
merits a separate line of investigation. What matters at this stage of 
our inquiry is the accentuation of Avicenna’s influence on Aquinas in 
ontology, while pointing to the incompleteness in Gilson’s reading of 
Avicenna and Averroes in relation to this matter. 


M 


In a linguistic account, the Arabic term mahiya is composed of 
two terms: ma and huwa or ma and hiya, ma being used in a question 
form to ask about something. When one says in Arabic “ma huwa?” 
the question is rendered in English as “what is it?” The term huwa is 
used in reference to a masculine entity while the term hiya is used in 
reference to what is feminine. “Ma kuwa?” or “ma hiya?” are ques- 
tions that ask about what makes something what it is. They are funda- 
mental questions about what something is as opposed to what it is not. 
These questions of essence ask about “what is it to be” (to ti en 
einai). These questions wonder about the quid/what/ma of some- 
thing. They are questions about the quiddity of something, where 
quiddity (the Latin quidditas) fits well as a possible rendering of the 
Arabic term mahiya. The term “essence” has its roots in the Latin es- 
sentia, which is also linked to the root esse (to be). Essence is that 
which makes something what it is by virtue of being the intrinsic fun- 
damental self that constitutes the inward nature underlying the mani- 
festations of a thing. The Arabic term dhat might be more specifically 
rendered as “self,” while tabi’a or tab’ may both be rendered as “the 
nature of something.” Quiddity (mahiya) implies the essence of a 
thing or its essential self, in the sense that the quiddity of a thing is its 
whatness which also comprises its substance and qualities that make 
it up as being what it is. It is in terms of its quiddity that a thing is dis- 
tinguished from another since quiddity is what makes something what 
it is, and asking about the quidditative aspect of a thing is asking about 
what is constitutive of the essence of that thing. Given this, if mahiya 
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is rendered as quiddity, and dhat is rendered as essence, essential 
self, or nature, then mahiya is constitutive of the dhat of something. 
In the English translation of the Danish Nama, one reads that “the be- 
ing of a substance is due to its essence (nature, dhat) while the being 
of being possible is due not to its essence (nature, dhat) but to that 
thing which is its possibility of being.” In this passage, dhat is 
mainly rendered as “essence” while “nature” is taken to be a possible 
alternative rendering. The interplay in the rendering of mahiya and 
dhat causes confusions that feed into the claims that take Avicenna’s 
metaphysics to be a metaphysics of essence. A clarification of this 
nuance, between taking dhat as essence or taking it to be either as na- 
ture or essential self, holds important consequences for our reading of 
Avicenna’s account of essence and existence. The same holds true 
with regard to the rendering of mahiya sometimes as essence and at 
other times as quiddity. This is the case given that the Necessary Ex- 
istent due to Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi) does not have ma- 
hiya and It is what It is due to Its dhat. Yet mahiya, as the quiddity of 
something, is also its essence. So, the Necessary Existent due to Itself 
is as such due to Its dhat while being that which has no mahiya, 
namely that which has no quiddity or essence. It is therefore more 
likely the case that in the context of talking about the Necessary Exis- 
tent due to Itself, the term dhat occurring in the expression “wajib al- 
wujud bi-dhatihi” would be rendered as “Its-Self,” rather than being 
“Its essence.” Given this interpretation, one might claim that in the 
case of the Necessary Existent due to Itself, the distinction between 
essence and existence is not central and consequently essentialism 
does not hold. 

To elucidate further the difficulties in translation, the term wu- 
jud itself is either rendered as “existence” or “being,” while another 





% Avicenna, Danish Nama, 46. 

æ Goichon renders dhat as “essence” and also says that dhat may be 
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ousia. Wujud is rendered as “être” or “existence” (being or existence) and 
the mawjud (ens) as “that which exists” (ce qui existe); and she gives 
wujida the sense of “that which was in the state of being” (il fut dans l'état 
d'être). As for inna or anna, Goichon takes them to be a fact of being, ora 
mawyud (ens), and in a more general sense as “there is”; namely as the hy- 
postasis of il y a (there is, hunalika) which is linked to the Greek einai and 
the Arabic term aniya. See Goichon, Vocabulaires Comparés d'Aristote et 
d'Ibn Sina, 1-2, 12, 33, and 38. 
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term like aniya is also used in reference to existence and being. How- 
ever, aniya has a sense of presence since it is linked to anna which 
relates to al-ishara (ostensive definition or pointing). Furthermore, 
the Persian term hasti (being) provides another nuance that distin- 
guishes it from wujud (existence), whereas, in Arabic, “being” and 
“existence” are both renderings of the same term wujud. In Arabic, 
mahiya may be rendered as that which asks about the whatness of 
something in the mind, and haqiga (reality/truth) is that which asks 
about the whatness of something in the world. While huwiya (iden- 
tity) is that which asks about the whatness of something in terms of its 
distinction from another, and dhat (self, or nature) is that which holds 
the whatness that makes something what it is.3’ Based on this, haqiga 
(reality) and huwiya (identity) are less universal than mahiya (quid- 
dity) and dhat (self). This is the case, given that mahiya and dhat ap- 
ply to what exists and what does not exist while hagiqa and huwiya 
are more restricted to what exists. Regarding some broader views of 
essence and existence, the ash’ari mutakalimun (exponents of 
kalam) held that existence and essence are the same for the Neces- 
sary Existent (wajib al-wujud) and the contingent beings, while ac- 
cording to mw’taztli kalam only existence has the same meaning for 
the Necessary Existent and the contingent beings. As for Avicenna, he 
holds that the Necessary Existent has no quiddity (la mahiya lahu) 
and that Its existence is due to Its dhat (Its-Self). This is the case, 
while the contingent being possesses an essence that is other than its 
existence and is brought into existence by virtue of what is other than 
itself.8 Being/existence (al-wujud) is not due to the essence or quid- 
dity of things, since it is what happens to things and their essences. 
Existence is more like an advantageous happening or occurrence. 
Things are given or granted their existence not due to themselves but 
due to something else. There is a distinction that is drawn between 
the reality (haqiqa) of something and its essence from one side, and 
the reality of that thing and its existence from the other side. This dis- 
tinction entails a distinction between causes of essence (‘Hal mahiya) 
and causes of existence or being (‘ilal wujud). The contingent being 
is that whose existence is necessary due to an existential cause (‘ilat 





37 Jamil Saliba, Al-Mu’jam al-Falsafi (Beirut: dar al-kitab al-lubnani, 
1971), 2:315; Salem Mashran, Al-Janib al-Ilahi ‘inda Ibn Sina (Damascus: 
dar qutayba, 1992), 62. 

38 Mashran, Al-Janib al-Ilahi, 62-3. 
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wujud) that is other than itself. The cause of existence (‘ilat al-wu- 
jud) implies the necessity of existence of something due to something 
else other than itself. In this sense, contingency prepares the ground 
for the necessity of the existential cause. The necessary existence of 
a contingent being is due to something other than itself, and this im- 
plies that the contingency of that being prepares the conditions for a 
necessary existence due to something other than the contingent be- 
ing. In the case of a contingent being and its necessary existence due 
to something other than itself, necessity is due to an active external 
cause of existence while contingency lays down the conditions for 
such a necessary existence due to something else. Necessity is that 
which acts as the main reason behind bringing something from poten- 
tiality into actuality. Based on Avicenna’s account, it is not solely due 
to the nature or essence of something that the actualization of some- 
thing takes place. It is not due to its essence or nature that something 
moves from potentiality into actuality. This in itself. undermines the 
status of essence with respect to existence. The move from potential- 
ity into actuality is due to the necessity that follows from an active 
cause that is external and that brings something from potentiality into 
actuality. The necessary existence of an existent being is due to what 
is other than itself. A contingent being has to have an active cause of 
existence (‘Hat wujud) that brings it into existence as a necessary ex- 
istent due to something other than itself. The claim that the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence points to essentialism is a claim 
that links Avicenna’s work to a later development within Western phi- 
losophy that culminates in Hegel’s Science of Logic. This claim sees 
essentialism as being a triumph of the notion, concept, and essence, 
within some sort of a Hegelian Neoplatonist emanation scheme. 
Those who hold such a view simply think that Avicenna’s distinction 
between essence and existence eventually is nothing other than the 
subordination of being and existence to essence. Those who hold this 
view refer to Avicenna through Latin translations and secondary 
sources that are entrapped in thinking about wujud, mahiya, and 
dhat in terms of the inner workings of the Latin renderings of esse, ex- 
istentia, quidditas, and essentia, without going back to primary Ara- 
bic texts. With some of those scholars, the meditation on Avicenna’s 
work mainly passes through Maimonides (Mussa Ibn Maimun) or 
through Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus. Given this state of affairs, 
the distinction between wujud and mahiya should be considered in 
the light of Avicenna’s metaphysics of necessity (wajib, wujub) and 
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that of contingency (mumkin, imkan). This account is tied to Avi- 
cenna’s doctrine of the contingency of the world and to his conception 
of divine creation, in which being is a gift that is granted to beings that 
participate in being. This conception of a participation in being takes 
the essence of beings or their essential constitution to be the limiting 
and constraining feature in their participation in being. In other 
words, the participation of beings in being is intense or limited by vir- 
tue of their essentia or quiddity. 

In addition and as it has been mentioned above, by pondering on 
the use of dhat in the expression wajib al-wujyud bi-dhatihi (Neces- 
sary Existent due to Itself), the Necessary Existent is what It is due to 
Its dhat. Yet the Necessary Existent due to Itself does not have ma- 
hiya, and mahiya, as the quiddity of something, is also the essence of 
that thing. So, the Necessary Existent due to Itself is as such due to Its 
dhat while being that which has no mahiya; It is thus what has no 
quiddity or essence. It is therefore more likely the case that in the 
context of talking about the Necessary Existent due to Itself, the term 
dhat would be rendered as “Its-Self” rather than “Its essence.” Given 
this interpretation, one might also claim again that in the case of the 
Necessary Existent due to Itself essentialism does not hold. 


IV 


In his book Heidegger and Aquinas: An Essay on Overcoming 
Metaphysics, John D. Caputo says, in the context of quoting Etienne 
Gilson, that being (Sein) has been reduced by Platonism to unity and 
by Aristotelianism to substance (ousia). In the essentialist tradition 
from Avicenna to Hegel, “being becomes essence.” Caputo then 
adds that (the Avicennian) essentialism reaches its high levels with 
Duns Scotus who is the “foremost logicist and essentialist philosopher 





æ In objection to Gilson’s accounts, one may refer to what Parviz 
Morewedge advances. Morewedge holds that the “scarcity” in the availability 
of material for the Western scholarship in the area of Near Eastern philoso- 
phy and the “underlying interest in a particular religion” both underlie the 
works of some scholars. These scholars address the works of Near Eastern 
philosophers (like Avicenna) in terms of studies that investigate what is rem- 
iniscent of the Aristotelian or Thomistic works. In Gilson’s case, the Thomis- 
tic interests are coupled with a background in Catholicism, and both influ- 
ence the manner Gilson approaches the work of Avicenna. See Avicenna, 
Danish Nama, 2-3. 
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of the High Middle Ages.” In this regard, Gilson holds that Avicenna 
is the one who lays down the origins of an essentialism that led to the 
essentialism of Duns Scotus and that lies at the roots of modernity by 
the turn of the sixteenth century. 

Adopting a strict Heideggerian agenda, Caputo holds that the un- 
derstanding of being in terms of essence and existence “belongs to the 
oblivion [of being] in the Heideggerian sense.” This hints at the obliv- 
ion of being as it may be detected in the essence and existence dis- 
tinction. Accordingly, this critique is directed to Avicenna’s distinc- 
tion between essence and existence. Based on Caputo’s 
interpretation of Heidegger, the oblivion of being is characterized by 
the oblivion of the difference which opens up the unthought ontologi- 
cal difference between being and beings.“ What remains to be 
thought is the Ereignis (the event of appropriation) which diverges 
from the Aristotelian ousiology. Thinking about Ereignis is thinking 
about that which sends, grants, and gives being. It is a thinking that 
calls for thinking about the granting rather than thinking about the 
granted. It stresses giving rather than stressing the gift. In other 
terms, it calls for a thinking that thanks, commemorates, and recol- 
lects. This thinking displays “openness to [the] mystery” of the self- 
withdrawing sending of being. The appropriate response of Dasein, 
to the grace of the gift of being, is thanking. This is taken to be a 
thinking that moves in the direction of a mystical Love that is without 
reasons, as to defy Leibniz’s Principle of Sufficient Reason.® If phi- 
losophy from Descartes onward has meant subjectism—namely “The 
unleashing of the demand of the ego for conformity to its own a priori 
prescriptions”—then according to Caputo, what is needed, “instead of 
philosophy,” is a thinking which learns from the “mystical poet” how 
“to let beings be, .. . without why.” Accordingly, to think is to let be- 
ings be. It is to let being “lie forth.”“* In this regard, the objection to 
Aquinas (as advanced by Caputo), which may also be extended to Avi- 
cenna, is that a “causal-ontological” account of things emerges from a 





40 John Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas: An Essay On Overcoming 
Metaphysics (New York: Fordham University Press, 1982), 2, 32-3, and 102. 

41 Gilson, Le Thomisme, 83; Etienne Gilson, Etudes Médiévales (Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1986), 202. 

£ Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 3 and 4. 

#8 John Caputo, The Mystical Element in Heidegger’s Thought (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1986), 27 and 29. 

44 Caputo, The Mystical Element, 76 and 80. 
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philosophy of actwalitas that is based on a “Roman language of pro- 
duction.” According to Caputo, such state of affairs is touched by the 
Heideggerian objection to the metaphysics that attends to the realitas, 
causalitas, and actualitas, while neglecting the “unconcealment pro- 
cess” that consequently falls into oblivion.“ What eludes Heidegger’s 
critique of metaphysics is a mystic tendency that overcomes the con- 
fines of the propositional logical truth and tends toward the truth of 
an ineffable face-to-face encounter—a truth that is accordingly be- 
yond ratiocination and is of the order of a mystic union. If this is what 
Caputo takes to be what eludes Heidegger’s critique,# then Avicenna’s 
philosophical mysticism of the Visionary Recitals consequently eludes 
Heidegger’s critique. This is the case, given that Avicenna was one of 
those philosophers who initiated a philosophical tradition that crowns 
the metaphysical system with mysticism. Avicenna’s teachings in this 
regard grounded the flourishing philosophical theology of the thir- 
teenth century Latin Scolasticism which reverberates within the folds 
of Modern European philosophy and its course of development. 
Based on Gilson’s reading of the “reduction of being” to unity or 
idea, to ousia, or to essence, Caputo’s account of Avicenna’s distinc- 
tion between essence and existence reflects an objection to the 
claimed “primacy of essence” over existence that such distinction 
(supposedly) propounds. Caputo, Gilson, and Harry Austryn Wolfson 
are among those scholars who hold that on Avicenna’s view, a created 
substance must, in order to be created, have had “existence superad- 
ded to its essence.”4” Based on this account, existence figures as be- 
ing an accidental (per accidens) addition to the created ousia (sub- 
stance) that is not anymore an actual ousia but is rather reduced to 
being a possible ousia. However, given this consideration Caputo still 
concedes that Avicenna did insist on the uniqueness of existence. Yet 
it is still the case that according to Caputo’s and Gilson’s (incomplete) 
reading of Avicenna, essence is still that which has primacy over 





4 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 6. 

48 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 10 and 11. 

47 Harry Austryn Wolfson says that Avicenna and his “Jewish followers, 
as [Moses] Maimonides,” maintain that “existence is an accident superadded 
to the essence.” If Gilson addresses this Avicennian distinction in relation to 
Aquinas and Catholicism, Wolfson addresses it in relation to Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy in particular and Jewish philosophy in general. See Harry Austryn Wolf- 
son, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York: Meridian Books, The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1961), 125. 
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existence. Neither Caputo nor Gilson addresses the intricacy and 
originality that Avicenna’s ontological account of being holds. Caputo 
does not make any reference to Avicenna’s ontolological and logical 
use of the modalities of being in relation to his essence/existence dis- 
tinction. Caputo readily bases himself on Gilson’s account in order to 
consider Avicenna’s metaphysics as being the metaphysics of es- 
sence. This paves the way for him easily to follow Gilson’s steps in 
taking Aquinas’s metaphysics to be the metaphysics of existence. It 
seems as if it were the case that it was a matter of convenience to 
draw a distinction between Aquinas and his Avicennian source of in- 
spiration. Caputo makes this move toward Avicenna in an effort to 
question why (in his own terms) Heidegger did not account for the 
(Avicenna/Averroes) “Arab interlude.” Yet even if Caputo is able to 
recognize the importance of attending to Avicenna’s contributions in 
relation to “the matter to be thought” (Sache des Denkens), namely 
being, nevertheless he did not have access to the original texts. He 
did not consider Avicenna’s work through the Avicennian scholar- 
ship. His account of Avicenna was mediated through the works of 
Gilson, who considers Avicenna’s work in terms of its originary links 
to Thomism and to the mapping out of the doctrinal quarrels between 
Thomism and Scotism which perpetuated beyond the sixteenth cen- 
tury up to our age. 

The deep influence of Avicenna on Thomas Aquinas is mostly felt 
in the realm of ontological investigations and considerations of the 
question of being. It is in the metaphysics of being that the influence 
of Avicenna on Thomism is mostly felt. The notion of being as ad- 
vanced by Aquinas is dependent on the principles advanced by Avi- 
cenna. This is clearly advanced even by Gilson and it is also sup- 
ported by an appeal to the study conducted by Aimé Forest in La 
Structure Métaphysique du Concret selon Thomas d’Aquin.® Tho- 
mas Aquinas’s reception of the Avicennian essence/existence distinc- 
tion could be traced mainly in S. Thomas Aquinatis opusculum De 
ente et essentia.© Therein, Aquinas holds that “whatever does not be- 
long to the concept of essence [essentia] or quiddity [quidditas] 
comes from outside it and makes up a composition with essence.” He 





48 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 109. 

# Aimé Forest, La Structure Métaphysique du Concret selon Thomas 
d'Aquin (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1931), 331-60; Gilson, Etudes 
Médiévales, 208 and 210-11. 
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then adds that “every essence or quiddity can be known without any- 
thing being known concerning its being [esse].” Consequently, he con- 
cludes that “it is obvious that being is other than essence or quiddity,” 
yet he also adds that this would not be the case unless there is “some- 
thing whose quiddity is its being.” As may be the case with Avicenna, 
Aquinas holds that “there can only be one such being, the First.”61 
Given this interpretation of the Avicennian distinction between es- 
sence and existence, Aquinas then asserts that in the case of anything 
other than that whose essence is Its existence (being), it is necessary 
that such a thing should have its being other than its quiddity or nature 
or form. This would be the case given that this thing is not caused by 
its form or quiddity or else it would be its own cause and would bring 
itself into existence. Yet it is rather the case that every thing whose 
being is other than its nature should have its being from another. This 
view of being as a granting act would be deduced from Aquinas’s read- 
ing of Avicenna. From this brief passage among many others one still 
attests that what Aquinas is advocating does not divert from the Avi- 
cennian heritage, yet Gilson and Caputo are still able to receive Th- 
omism as existentialism while seeing Avicennism as essentialism. 
John Caputo holds that the line of essentialist metaphysics passes 
from Avicenna, to Duns Scotus, Suárez, and Descartes, and influences 
the whole of the Rationalist movement up to Hegel. After all, in the 
context of examining Hegel’s reception of Greek philosophy, Heideg- 
ger claims that Hegel was not able to set einai (that is, being in the 
Greek sense) part from its relation to the subject. Based on this read- 
ing, Hegel was not able to set being free into its own essence.™ 
Heidegger also holds that Hegel’s interpretation of the Greek doctrine 
of being shows that being unfolds as presence, given that aletheia 
holds sway without itself being thought of in relation to its prove- 
nance. Based on a Heideggerian account the merits of Hegel’s inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of being may be reduced to an indirect 





50 Regarding this text, see Thomas Aquinas, S. Thomas Aquinatis opus- 
culum De ente et essentia, ed. C. Boyer (Rome: Gregorian University, 1933); 
Thomas Aquinas, On Being and Essence, trans. A. Maurer (Toronto: The 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1949). 

51 See the Thomas Aquinas’s translated excerpts in James J. Walsh, “On 
Being and Essence,” in Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. Arthur Hyman and 
James J. Walsh (indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 1986), 514. 

® Martin Heidegger, “Hegel and The Greeks,” in Pathmarks, ed. William 
McNeill (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 333. 

53 Heidegger, “Hegel and the Greeks,” 335. 
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revealing to our thinking of the “not-yet,” namely the “unthought” in 
philosophy. It is in this context that Gilson and Caputo take what 
they call the Avicennian essentialist line to be a line that culminates in 
Hegel, “the high priest of the concept and essentialism” with whom 
“logic has eaten up all reality,” and “existence disappears under objec- 
tive thought.” 

Caputo builds on his critique of Hegelian essentialism and ex- 
tends his Gilsonian support by way of reading Kant’s thesis about be- 
ing. Caputo holds that the philosophy of essence and concept is the 
place in which the ontological argument could flourish. He also holds 
that Kant’s claim that existence is just a positing mode of a subject 
“has its roots all the way back in Avicenna.” This is the case given 
that this Kantian account does not take existence to be an essence 
and therefore argues in favor of the essence/existence distinction. Af- 
ter all, it is claimed that one of the traditional articulations of the dif- 
ference between being and beings, also characterized by what Heideg- 
ger takes to be an oblivion of being, is the Kantian thesis that being is 
not a real predicate. This thesis figures in sections A598/B626 of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. There Kant holds that “being is obviously 
not a real predicate; that is, it is not a concept of something which 
could be added to the concept of a thing. It is merely the positing of a 
thing, or of certain determinations in and of themselves. Logically, it 
is merely the copula of a judgment.”© In Kant’s thesis, one can detect 
two main assertions: the first of these holds that “being is obviously 
not a real predicate,” while the second assertion holds that “being is 
merely the positing of a thing.” Then Kant adds that logically, being 
(which is not a real predicate and is a positing) is “merely a copula of 
a judgment.” Based on this view being acts as a copulative bond that 
connects a subject to a predicate. In a logical use being acts as a link 
in the following form: “A is B.” The “is” herein serves as a copulative 
positing of the predicate in relation to the subject. Thus, the “is” has a 
logical function and not a substantive one. However, the “is” has also 
an ontic use when it figures in statements of the form: “A is,” or “B is.” 
In this sense the “is” indicates that either A or B exists. In another 
section of the “Transcendental Dialectic” of the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, one reads that “the small word ‘is’ adds no new predicate, but 





54 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 109-12. 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965), A598/B626, p. 504. 
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only serves to posit the predicate in its relation to the subject.” The 
verbal “to be” in its form “is” is then used as a bonding copula between 
a subject and a predicate. Therefore being is not a real predicate, and 
being rather acts as a copula. To say that being is not a real predicate 
is also to say that being, as empty as it is, is still different from beings. 
Yet it also implies that being does not belong to the concept that deter- 
mines what something is. This means that being (as predicate) does 
not add anything to the understanding of what makes a being what it 
is. Therefore, being and existence are distinct from the quiddity or es- 
sence of beings. This distinction reflects an interpretation of the old 
(Avicennian) distinction between existence and the reality and es- 
sence of a being. The Kantian thesis that “being is (obviously) not a 
real predicate” may be taken to be a consequence of the interpretation 
of the (Avicennian) distinction between existence and essence. After 
all, Kant says that “in the mere concept of a thing no mark of its exist- 
ence is to be found.” The categories of modality (possibility, exist- 
ence, and necessity) do not add anything to the determination of a be- 
ing in its reality, yet they do figure in relation to our faculty of 
knowledge. To consider a being in terms of possibility, necessity, or 
existence does express some aspects of the relation of that being to 
our faculty of knowledge. It also implies that our relation and experi- 
ence of a being differs if this being is an existent being or is rather a 
mere possible being. The thing that accords with our formal condi- 
tions of experience is also in accordance with the material conditions 
of experience that are filled up with perception. Based on this Kan- 
tian account, perception converges with existence. 

Gilson’s and Caputo’s incomplete accounts of Avicenna are also 
reflected in the failure to make a reference to Avicenna’s mystic Vi- 
sionary Recitals, which irrefutably elude the claims of essentialism 
and elude Heidegger’s critique of metaphysics. Caputo holds that 
what is needed is an “integrated philosophy of essence and existence” 
in which being primarily signifies existence without eliminating es- 
sence, in which being means “that which is” (to inflect the old formula 





58 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B627, p. 505. 

57 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A225/B272, p. 243. 
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slightly differently). Avicenna seems to be a philosopher who 
achieves this task without turning being into something other than be- 
ing. With Avicenna being is reduced to neither an entity nor an es- 
sence. Based on taking the first being to be that which is “existence 
only,” Caputo holds that Aquinas is by that “the author of the wholly 
un-Aristotelian thought of an act which is not form, of an act which 
actualizes form itself,” where God is subsisting esse, pure esse, esse 
only.6! This account reflects the extent of Caputo’s inaccessibility to 
Avicenna’s works. What has been advanced above in relation to 
Aquinas is none other than a paraphrasing of what may have been ac- 
quired from the Avicennian corpus. The account stated above is evi- 
dently the account that Avicenna advances in relation to the Neces- 
sary Existent due to Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi). It is evident 
from Gilson’s own writings that St. Thomas Aquinas paraphrases from 
Avicenna that God is pure being, and that God is without genus, quid- 
dity, or essence (Primus etiam non habet genus; primus enim non 
habet quidditatem; sed quod non habet quidditatem non habet ge- 
nus). Furthermore, the overcoming of the Aristotelian ousiology is 
attested with Avicenna’s account of the Necessary Existent which is 
not substance (ousia), nor genus, nor species, and has neither defini- 
tion, description, quantity, quality, nor place. The Necessary Existent 
due to Itself is pure goodness and pure perfection. This is so given 
that existence/being (al-wujud) is perfection (kamal) and goodness 
(kKhayriya). If what Caputo quotes from Aquinas is meant to be an in- 
dication that Aquinas “has left the Greek world behind,” then this is 
also the case with Avicenna, the originator of views that allow for 
such an overcoming to take place. Caputo then quotes from Aquinas: 
“that alone is able to be understood by our intellect which has quid- 
dity which participates in esse. But the quiddity of God is esse itself, 
whence He is beyond understanding.”® This is evidently what Avi- 
cenna advances in relation to wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi (Necessary 
Existent due to Itself), who is beyond all beings and who mystically 





® Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 113. 

61 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 124. 

€ In a clear reference that God is pure being without essence Gilson 
also cites the following passage from Aquinas: “Quidam enim dicunt, ut Avi- 
cenna et Rabbi Moyses quod res illa quae Deus est, est quoddam esse subsis- 
tens, nec aliud nisi esse in Deo est. Unde dicunt quod Deus est sine essen- 
tia.” See Gilson, Etudes Médiévales, 212. 
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exceeds our intellect that is only at home with beings and cannot com- 
prehend the Necessary Existent due to Itself. Based on Caputo’s read- 
ing, all of this would entail that the philosopher who holds such views 
is getting closer and closer to Heidegger’s thought of being. Another 
issue that is to be addressed is related to what in Arabic is called tash- 
kik al-wujud, which expresses the hierarchy in the chain of beings 
that participate in being. This hierarchy is based on a variation in de- 
grees of intensity in the participation in being.© According to tashkik 
al-wujud, all beings are participants in being. Such a Neoplatonist Is- 
lamic doctrine of the participation in being (which Aquinas also 
adopts) is taken by Caputo to be in accord with Heidegger’s distinc- 
tion between being and beings. Being is pure perfection and beings 
participate in that perfection. Accordingly, we do not say: “being is,” 
we rather say: “a being is.” In this sense we draw an ontological dis- 
tinction between being and beings, and by this, Necessary Being 
(which is without definition, without genus, species, or description) is 
pure perfection that is not in need of anything extraneous to It. All of 
these accounts are taken by Caputo to be in conformity with what 
Heidegger seeks regarding the thought of being.® Herein, the tashkik 
participation doctrine reveals Neoplatonic tendencies that loosen up 
the Aristotelian ousiological metaphysical language. The Necessary 
Existent due to Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi) is pure being (pure 
esse) according to Its own idea; and this might be taken by Caputo’s 
reading to be an initiation of an einaiology in the face of ousiology.® 
The Necessary Existent due to Itself (wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi) is 
that which is self-withdrawing. It is what one encounters in Heideg- 
ger’s account of the self-withdrawing of being. As Caputo holds in his 
book The Mystical Element in Heidegger’s Thought, such self-with- 
drawing being reflects an account of a thinking that avoids ontology in 
the name of thinking about the primordial granting that figures in the 
mystery of the sending and self-withdrawing of being. This is seen by 
Caputo as being what Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Derrida have at- 
tempted to do. However, these views, which elude Heidegger’s 





6 Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 131. 

6 The notion of tashkik al-wujud has been further elaborated by the 
successors of Avicenna, mainly by the metaphysicians of the Dluminationist 
Neoplatonist school (madrasat al-ishrag). 

% Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 131-2. 

© Caputo, Heidegger and Aquinas, 135 and 136. 

8 Caputo, The Mystical Element, xx. 
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More THAN MOST PHILOSOPHERS, Spinoza needed a coherent and so- 
phisticated set of views on the nature of possibility: many of his most 
important philosophical positions and arguments depended on it.! As 
one example, take Ethics IP33. This Proposition—among the most fa- 
mous (infamous?) of the Ethics—states, “Things could have been pro- 
duced by God in no other way, and in no other order than they have 
been produced.”2? In a salutary attempt to clarify the meaning of IP33 
et relata, Spinoza adds in the first Scholium to IP33 that “by these 
propositions I have shown more clearly than the noon light that there 
is absolutely nothing in things on account of which they can be called 
contingent.” Now, such assertions were bound to give rise to 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MBS 1A1. 

1This deliberately provocative opening sentence is meant to surprise 
Spinoza scholars, many of whom assume that since he was a necessitarian, 
he did not have or need many views on the nature of possibility. Jonathan 
Bennett could be speaking for the majority when he writes, “[Spinoza’s] 
modal thinking seems to have been neither skilful nor knowledgeable”; 
Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics (Indianapolis: Hackett Pub- 
lishing, 1984), 124 (henceforth, “Spinoza’s Ethics”). One of my goals in this 
paper is to challenge this orthodoxy and persuade the Spinoza specialist and 
nonspecialist alike that Spinoza’s thoughts on the nature of possibility are 
both skillful and well informed. 

2“Res nullo alio modo, neque alio ordine à Deo produci potuerunt, quam 
productae sunt.” All untranslated Spinoza quotations will be from the correct 
volume of the Spinoza Opera, vols. 1—4, ed. Carl Gebhardt (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters, 1925). My policy will be to provide the Latin for those texts which 
are central to my analysis or whose translation is controversial. 

Unless otherwise noted, all translated Spinoza quotations will be from 
The Collected Works of Spinoza (henceforth, “Curley”), vol. 1, ed. and trans. 
Edwin Curley (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985). When referring 
to the Ethics, I will use what have become the standard abbreviations: a Ro- 
man numeral to refer to the part, “D” for “Definition,” “A” for “Axiom,” “P” 
plus an Arabic numeral for a proposition, “Cor” for “Corollary” (with an Ara- 
bic numeral where appropriate), “Dem” for “Demonstration” (with an Arabic 
numeral where appropriate), “S” for “Scholium” (with an Arabic numeral 
where appropriate), and so forth. 
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numerous objections and Spinoza knew it. To meet these objections, 
he immediately proceeds to one of the most powerful: namely, are 
there not things that actually have been “produced by God” that need 
not have been “produced by God?” And would it not make sense to 
call these things “contingent or possible?”3 In reply, Spinoza reinter- 
prets the concept of possibility. We call existing things “contingent” 
(or “possible’—here the two notions are not distinguished) “only be- 
cause of a defect of our knowledge.” There are, he continues, two 
types of deficiency that lead us to regard existing things as “contin- 
gent or possible”: either we do not know “that the thing’s essence in- 
volves a contradiction” or we do know that the thing’s essence does 
not involve a contradiction but we do not know enough about the “or- 
der of causes” to affirm anything “certainly about its existence.” 

[P33 and attendant Propositions have long posed interpretative 
challenges; I wish to skirt those problems here, making instead a sim- 
ple point about the rhetoric of this passage. In it, Spinoza has finished 
what he takes to be an important proof of a peculiar type of determin- 
ism, a conclusion that he realizes will incite controversy. Much of the 
controversy centers on the concept of possibility; furthermore, the 
potential consequences of this controversy are enormous. To resolve 
these problems, Spinoza states his own alternative account of the pos- 
sible. Although it may not be discussed because of its intrinsic philo- 
sophical interest, the concept of possibility is crucial (at least, in 
Spinoza’s view) to the success or failure of IP33 and, arguably, of the 
whole Ethics. For unless he can convince his readers of taking the 
possible a certain way and so convince them to accept IP33, the en- 
tirety of his ethical project (which essentially involves reconciling 
people to the truth of his determinism‘) will come undone. In this 
way, then, we can see the pivotal place of the concept of possibility in 
Spinoza’s philosophy. 





3 Ethics IP33S1. 

4The centrality of determinism to the Ethics is evident from a letter of 
Spinoza’s to Henry Oldenburg. In an earlier letter, Oldenburg had accused 
Spinoza of postulating “a fatalistic necessity in all things and actions”; Letter 
74, in Spinoza: The Letters (henceforth, “Letters”), trans. Samuel Shirley n- 
dianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1995). In reply Spinoza writes, “I see at last 
what it was that you urged me not to publish. However, since this i is the prin- 
cipal basis of all the contents of the treatise which I had intended to issue [re- 
ferring here to the Ethics], I should like to explain briefly in what way I main- 
tain the fatalistic necessity of all things and actions”; Letter 75, in Letters. 
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In this paper, I delineate Spinoza’s main concepts of possibility. I 
say “concepts,” plural, because I think he had two of them: one doxas- 
tic, the other metaphysical. These concepts play very different con- 
ceptual roles in his philosophy, as we shall see when we look at the ev- 
idence for them, and this is one reason why he could maintain them 
both. One goal of my paper is to unwind the sometimes tortuous (tor- 
turous?) presentation of these concepts, to show their distinct yet 
complementary roles in his philosophical system, and to argue against 
a reduction or elimination of one concept to or in favor of the other. 
Another goal is to display the general philosophical significance of 
and interest in Spinoza’s concepts of possibility. By studying them, I 
contend, we can learn something about our own conceptions of possi- 
bility as well as that perennial bogeyman of determinists, the necessi- 
tarian. 


I 


The “TdIE” (1): Comments on “fingere.” I begin with what I call 
Spinoza’s doxastic concept of possibility. Of the two concepts of pos- 
sibility that I will attribute to Spinoza, the doxastic is more well estab- 
lished: it figures in major works from the Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione (henceforth, “TdIE”) onward. In the next few sections, 
I examine its appearances in the TdJE, the Cogitata Metaphysica, and 
the Ethics, with occasional references to other works. While my pri- 
mary objective is to expound on this concept of possibility, I also want 
to show that Spinoza’s pronouncements on it were largely consistent, 
underwent little development, and were regularly deployed to similar 
ends.5 For ease of exposition, I proceed chronologically, starting with 
the TdlE. 





5In making these scholarly points, I will be correcting a tendency in the 
literature to discount the significance of doxastic possibility in the Ethics. 
Examples of this mistake are Bennett, Spinoza’s Ethics (who largely ignores 
doxastic possibility in his book) and Richard Mason (who thinks that Spinoza 
dropped this concept by the time of the Ethics), “Spinoza on Modality,” The 
Philosophical Quarterly 36, no. 144 (July 1986): 322-3. I will be citing Ma- 
son’s paper instead of his more recent book, The God of Spinoza (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). Mason still seems to stand by the 
interpretations of his paper (at least, he absorbed most of them unchanged 
into his book), and since the paper (unlike the book) focuses exclusively on 
modality, it makes a more natural interlocutor. 
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In the TdIE Spinoza writes, 


I call a thing impossible whose nature implies that it would be contra- 
dictory for it to exist; necessary whose nature implies that it would be 
contradictory for it not to exist; and possible whose existence, by its 
very nature, does not imply a contradiction—either for it to exist or for 
it not to exist—but whose necessity or impossibility of existence de- 
pends on causes unknown to us, so long as we feign its existence. So if 
its necessity or impossibility, which depends on external causes, were 
known to us, we would be able to feign [fingere] nothing concerning it.§ 


As some commentators have noted,’ the Latin word fingere lies at the 
heart of the definition of possibility given in this passage: according to 
Spinoza, those things are possible whose existence we are able to 
feign. Fingere (in all its forms) is the sort of word that gives transla- 
tors fits. Not only is it deliciously ambiguous (with overlapping mean- 
ings ranging from “touch, handle” to “alter, change” to “contrive,” “de- 
vise, invent” and “suppose, conceive”) but also it was occasionally 
used semitechnically by Spinoza’s day (for example, in scholastic de- 
bates over the so-called fictum theory of universals). One might con- 
jecture that the semitechnical connotation of fingere would benefit 
the translator, since he could simply import the semitechnical mean- 
ing into the TdIE and translate accordingly; but it is hard to substanti- 
ate this hunch since we have little evidence that Spinoza was familiar 
with the relevant scholastic literature and some reason to believe that 
he either was not aware of or did not care about fingere’s semitechni- 
cal aspect (for example, the TdIE is the only text in which Spinoza fo- 
cuses his discussion on fingere, even though it is not the only text in 
which he discusses the phenomenon he here calls “feigning,” as we 
shall see). Since it is equally possible that Spinoza either was or was 
not placing himself in the tradition by using fingere, any translator 





6“Rem impossibilem voco, cuius natura <in existendo> implicat contra- 
dictionem, ut ea existat; necessariam, cuius natura implicat contradictionem, 
ut ea non existat; possibilem, cuius quidem existentia, ipsa sua natura, non 
implicat contradictionem, ut existat, aut non existat, sed cuius existentiae 
necessitas, aut impossibilitas pendet à causis nobis ignotis, quamdiu ipsius 
existentiam fingimus; ideoque si ipsius necessitas, aut impossibilitas, quae à 
causis externis pendet, nobis esset nota, nihil etiam de ea potuissemus fin- 
gere”; TdIE, §53. Section numbers are not in the original text but have been 
used by scholars since they were added by Bruder (they are in Curley’s trans- 
lation). 

1 For example, Mason, “Spinoza on Modality,” 322, and Paul D. Eisen- 
berg in his translation of the TdIE (henceforth “Fisenberg’s TdIE”) in Philos- 
ophy Research Archives 3 (1977): 608-9 n. 99. 
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must decide for himself whether to capture such possible connections 
in his translation, and this is on top of the basic problem of deciding 
which meaning is intended. 

Complexities such as these may help to explain the plurality of 
English translations of fingere. Whereas Curley consistently renders 
fingere and fictum as “feign” and “thing being feigned,” “feigning” or 
“fiction,” respectively, Eisenberg and Joachim prefer “suppose” and 
“supposition” or “supposals.”8 Shirley uses a larger set of words (in- 
cluding “assume,” “engage in any fiction,” “feign,” “supposition,” “ficti- 
tious idea”), as does Elwes (“feign,” “hypothesize,” “form fictitious hy- 
potheses,” “fictions”).? Each of these translations has its virtues; I will 
not argue for or against any of them. Instead, I would observe how 
they all dance around the same pair of ideas. If we are speaking of 
fingere (that is, the verb), we could say that the pair of ideas is this: on 
the one hand, believing that p is the case when in fact it is not; on the 
other, believing without sufficient epistemic warrant that p may be the 
case, regardless of whether or not p is the case (that is, p’s being the 
case is immaterial). If we are speaking of a fictum (the noun or parti- 
ciple), the pair, we could say, is this: a thing (idea, proposition, what- 
ever) which is purported to be the case when in fact it is not; or, a 
thing which is believed without adequate evidence to be the case and 
may or may not be the case. 

The above translators do well to depict these alternatives in their 
translations, since they are present in the Latin used by Spinoza, as we 
learn from the lexicographer Goclenius. Although he does not discuss 
fingere, Goclenius (who wrote a dictionary of philosophical terms 
that was widely used in the seventeenth century) does have four en- 
tries under fictum. Two of them are especially apposite: 


All false things are fictions, but not all fictions are false. 





8 Fisenberg’s TAIE, 609, 614, 615, and so forth. H. H. Joachim, Spinoza’s 
Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione: A Commentary (henceforth, 
“Spinoza’s Tractatus”) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), 114, 115, 117, and so 
forth. 

9 The Ethics: Treatise on the Emendation. of the Intellect: Selected Let- 
ters, ed. Seymour Feldman, trans. Samuel Shirley (Indianapolis: Hackett Pub- 
lishing, 1992), 245, 246, 247, and so forth. The Chief Works of Benedict de 
Spinoza: Volume I, trans. R. H. M. Elwes (New York: Dover Publications, 
1955), 18, 19, 20, and so forth. 
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“Fictitious” is the same as “simulated” or “made up” and is opposed to 
genuineness. Fictions are said not to be among [genuine] predications 
but still are real beings. Albert the Great dealt with these issues in his 
exposition of the hierarchy of the heavens. Although sometimes Angels 
appear in borrowed bodies, nevertheless they are sometimes able to ap- 
pear in fictitious form in our imagination. The question is, is such a fic- 
tion a deception? The answer is “no,” because it has been arranged for 
the provision of the truth.!0 


Spinoza would not fold all of these ideas into his theory of fictions; for 
example, he would reject the idea that fictions are “real beings.” But 
two of them do feature in his analysis and are worth noting now. First 
is the idea that some fictions are false and others, true (which, I take 
it, is implied by Goclenius’s statement that not all fictions are false). 
Spinoza is prepared to grant that some of our feignings are true, yet 
still he will argue for their elimination, because they are not products 
of the intellect but of the imagination and so cannot possibly be justi- 
fied. The second crucial idea is that the intentionality of feignings and 
fictitious beings is essential to understanding what they are and how 
they function. While Spinoza would not agree that fictions are not 
necessarily deceptions, he will exploit the dependence of feignings on 
the agent’s intentions—and their independence from the order of real 
causes—in his arguments against feigning. These two aspects of the 
notion of fiction—present in the various English translations of the 
TdIE—are very important to understanding Spinoza’s analysis of fin- 
gere and ficta in that work, to which we can now turn, with these pre- 
liminary remarks under our belt. 





10The Latin is, respectively, “Omnia falsa sunt ficta, sed non omnia ficta 
sunt falsa,” and “Fictum idem est, quod simulatum, vel commentitium, & op- 
ponitur verosita dicuntur ficta non esse in praedicameus, sed tantum vera 
Entia. De his Albertus Magn. in expositione coelestis hierarchiae: licet quan- 
doque appareant Angeli in assumptis corporibus: possunt tamen in quan- 
doque apparere fictis formis in phantasia: talis fictio, an fit deceptio, queri- 
tur? Negatur, quia est ordinata ad instructionem veritatis”; Rudolphus 
Goclenius, Lexicon Philosophicum quo tanquam clave Philosophiae fores 
aperiuntur (1613; reprint, Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchnandlung, 
1964), 575; my translations. 

l See the Cogitata Metaphysica, part 1, chapter 1. Here Spinoza both 
argues that “Chimaeras, Fictitious Beings, and Beings of reason are not be- 
ings,” as well as that “Being is badly divided into real being and being of rea- 
son”; Curley, 299, 301. 
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The “TdIE” (2): Possibility as Feigning. In the preceding quote 
from the TdIE, we found Spinoza saying that things are regarded by us 
as possible insofar as we are able to feign their existence. From our 
analysis of fingere, we have learned that feigning is either believing 
falsely or believing without adequate reason. From these, it follows 
that things are regarded by us as possible insofar as we harbor false or 
unjustified beliefs about them. This is a good start; yet, more is 
needed. For starters, this argument assumes that Spinoza employed 
the two discussed connotations of fingere, an assumption that cannot 
pass without examination. Further, as a statement of a concept of 
possibility, it is not very informative. Finally, it is generic enough to 
be ascribable to any number of philosophers; we need to see whether 
Spinoza develops his concept in ways that make it stand out from the 
rest. In this section, I respond to these problems by filling out doxas- 
tic possibility. There are three broad stages to my argument: first, I 
examine Spinoza’s views on the feigner; then, I analyze some of his 
proposals for ending feigning; finally, I criticize these proposals in or- 
der to expose subtleties in them that will enable us to understand bet- 
ter the notion of doxastic possibility per se. 

Feigners can be divided into two groups: God and everything or 
everybody else. Spinoza begins with God, writing that “if there is a 
God, or something omniscient, he can feign nothing at all.” Notice 
that the sole divine property mentioned is omniscience: it is just be- 
cause of his omniscience that God cannot feign. This is significant, 
not just because it corroborates the claims I have made about the in- 
compatibility of feigning and knowledge, but also because it gives us 
the first and most important element of the doxastic concept of possi- 
bility: namely, things are regarded as possible, doxastically speaking, 
insofar as those who regard them as possible do not know enough. 
Since God knows all there is to know about everything, God can never 
regard things as possible; rather, he regards them as necessary or— 
better still—simply, without any concern for their modal status.8 





2 “Unde sequitur, si detur aliquis Deus, aut omniscium quid, nihil pror- 
sus eum posse fingere”; TdIE, §54. 

18] interpolate this claim about the absence of modal qualities from 
God’s knowledge from Ethics VP5: “The greatest affect of all, other things 
equal, is one toward a thing we imagine simply, and neither as necessary, nor 
as possible, nor as contingent.” 
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Concerning all other beings (for simplicity’s sake, let us focus on 
human beings), however, since we have less than absolute knowl- 
edge, we will be susceptible to feigning. Not that we necessarily will 
feign (more on this shortly), but merely that we might do so. We will 
tend either to think that things are the case when in fact they are not; 
or that they may be the case, when a stronger (nonmodal) attitude is 
required. Our propensity to feign is due to our place in Nature. 
Spinoza says, “But if it is—as it seems at first—of the nature of a 
thinking being to form true, or [sive] adequate, thoughts, it is certain 
that inadequate ideas arise in us only from the fact that we are part of 
a thinking being, of which some thoughts wholly constitute our mind, 
while others do so only in part.”4 As finite beings, modifications of 
infinite substance (in the terminology of the Ethics), we necessarily 
cannot know all there is to know about everything. Since such com- 
plete knowledge is the only guaranteed way always to avoid feigning, 
we can never escape our tendency to feign. 

While complete knowledge serves as one limit of feigning, com- 
plete ignorance is the other. That is, if (per impossible) a human be- 
ing existed who knew nothing, he would be as immune to feigning as 
God. An example of Spinoza’s will help us to see why: “I feign that Pe- 
ter, whom I know, is going home, that he is coming to visit me, and the 
like. Here I ask, what does such an idea concern? I see that it con- 
cerns only possible, and not necessary or impossible things.” It is 
necessary for us to know something lest we not possess any proposi- 
tional attitudes whatsoever. Since feigning is a propositional attitude, 
we must have some knowledge in order to be able to feign. In the ex- 
ample, if the speaker did not know anything about Peter, he would not 
be uncertain about Peter’s actions. He would not wonder whether Pe- 
ter would go home, or come to him, or whatever, because he would 
not wonder anything about Peter: he could not, since he did not know 
him. A little bit of knowledge is necessary if one is to feign. Ina mem- 





14“Quod si de natura entis cogitantis sit, uti prima fronte videtur, cogita- 
tions versa, sive adaequatas formare, certum est, ideas inadaequatas ex eo 
tantum in nobis oriri, quod pars sumus alicuius entis cogitantis, cuius 
quaedam cogitationes ex toto, quaedam ex parte tantum nostram mentem 
constituunt”; TdIE, §73. 

15 TIE, 862. 
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orable phrase of Joachim’s, “every supposal must fall within a gap of 
ignorance circumscribed by knowledge.”!6 

So far we have established (among other things) that we feign be- 
cause we know something but not everything. Let us now pose the 
question: how exactly is our partial ignorance responsible for our 
feigning? Spinoza provides an answer slightly later in the text,!’ 
where he identifies the following three basic ways that the ignorance 
resulting from our finitude produces feigning. (1) We know (literally, 
“the mind knows”) “only in part a thing that is a whole, or composed 
of many things.”!8 Anticipating the theory of individuation promul- 
gated in part 2 of the Ethics,!® Spinoza here points out a problem with 
that theory not raised in the corresponding passage of the Ethics: 
namely, if one individual is composed of other individuals, then unless 
we can know those individuals of which the individual in question is 
composed, we cannot claim full knowledge of that individual. Given 
our gross ignorance of the nature of composition—ignorance which is 
closely tied to the severe limits placed on our ability to know by virtue 
of our finitude—it would seem to follow that we will regularly tend to 
assert knowledge claims that are also grossly unjustified or even false. 
(2) We do “not distinguish the known from the unknown.”2° For God, 
of course, this would not be a problem, since God knows everything 
and so he need not bother distinguishing what he knows from what he 
does not know. We humans are not so fortunate. It is difficult for us 
to avoid this error, since it is difficult for us to know what it is that we 
know, and unless we know that (or what) we know, we will have trou- 
ble distinguishing knowledge from mere belief. (8) We attend “at 
once, without any distinction, to the many things that are contained in 
each thing.”21 This flaw in the way we know is undoubtedly linked to 
the first. In fact, although Spinoza does not say so, the mind’s incom- 
plete knowledge of composite individuals would seem to be one of the 
causes of the mind’s failing to distinguish the “many things... 





16 Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus, 127. 

17 TaIE, §63. 

18 “mens rem integram, aut ex multis compositam, tantum ex parte nos- 
cat.” 

19 See especially Ethics IIP13SD (Curley, 460). 

2“[mens] notum ab ignoto non distinguat.” 

21 “[mens] praeterea quod ad multa, quae continentur in unaquaque re, 
simul attendat sine ulla distinctione.” 
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contained in each thing.” Being ignorant of the actual constitution of 
the individual—in particular, not knowing of what the individual is 
made—it is easy for us to make assumptions about the individual that 
are either false or not justified (or both). For example, we might mis- 
take a composite individual for a simple one. If we do this, we are of 
course committing the very error of which Spinoza here speaks. 
Although pessimistic about the prospects for the complete eradi- 
cation of feigning among creatures who have less than absolute 
knowledge (such as humans), Spinoza does not believe that all of us 
are necessarily doomed to feign. After all, one of the aims of the TdIE 
is to see to it that the intellect (intellectus) “understands things suc- 
cessfully.” Unless he thought that this goal was unrealizable (which 
he surely did not), he must have believed it possible for the human in- 
tellect to come to see things as they are. Since that is precisely what 
is required to reduce and eliminate feigning (“the less the mind under- 
stands and the more things it perceives, the greater its power of feign- 
ing is; and the more things it understands, the more that power is di- 
minished”“), he must at least have regarded the elimination of 
feigning as an ideal toward which we can strive. In general, he 
thought that this goal was realized when the intellect understands 
both Nature as a whole and certain specific parts of Nature. This is 
clear from earlier in the TdIE, where he states the following two 
“means necessary to attain our end”: 
(1) To know exactly our nature, which we desire to perfect, and at the 
same time, 
(2) [To know] as much of the nature of things as is necessary, 
(a) to infer rightly from it the differences, agreements and oppositions 
of things, 
(b) to conceive rightly what they can undergo and what they cannot, 
oF compare [the nature of things] with the nature and power of 
man. 
Understanding Nature as a whole—that is, the general principles and 
laws of Nature—is beneficial in at least two ways. First, by having 
this understanding, the intellect can place the particular object of 
knowledge in its causal series and understand how it relates to its 
causes and effects. In this way the intellect can learn “the means and 





2 TdIE, $16. 
2 TdIE, §58. 
4 TALE, §25. 
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causes, how and why such a thing was done” and so have a “concept, 
i.e., idea, or [sive] connection of subject and predicate.” Second, un- 
derstanding the general principles and laws of Nature helps to prevent 
us from making judgments about what is possible—that is, it helps to 
keep us from feigning. As examples of how this works, Spinoza 
writes, “after we know the nature of body, we cannot feign an infinite 
fly, or after we know the nature of the soul, we cannot feign that it is 
square.” Conversely, “the less men know Nature, the more easily 
they can feign many things, such as, that trees speak, that men are 
changed in a moment into stones and into springs, that nothing be- 
comes something, [and so forth].”2? The value of understanding the 
specific parts of Nature lies in the fact that 
the more generally existence is conceived, the more confusedly also it is 
conceived, and the more easily it can be ascribed fictitiously to any- 
thing. Conversely, the more particularly it is conceived, then the more 
clearly it is understood, and the more difficult it is for us, [even] when 


we do not attend to the order of Nature, to ascribe it fictitiously to any- 
thing other than the thing itself. 


Sounding a theme to which he will return in his later works,” Spinoza 
insists that the intellect invites trouble by abstracting from particular 
objects to general states or conditions. In order to complement and 
secure the necessary view the intellect must take of Nature as a 
whole, it must also pay attention to the members of nature, especially 
those members with which it comes into regular contact. 

The solution to feigning, then, is partly methodological and partly 
stemming from the nature of knowledge: if we manage to achieve cer- 
tain kinds of knowledge, then we will cease both to regard things 
which are false as true, and to believe things without the proper 
epistemic license. At this stage, some questions should be asked 
about a presupposition of this methodology and its view of knowl- 
edge. As J have just said, it promises us that if we attain certain kinds 
of knowledge, then we will cease to feign. We might wonder, though, 





% TdIE, §62. The importance of knowing the thing’s causal relations is 
also stressed later in the TdIE, when Spinoza declares that “true knowledge 
proceeds from cause to effect”; TdIE, §85. 

% TALE, §58. 

Z TdIE, §58. 

2 TdIE, §55. 

2 For example, in Ethics IP40S1-2. 
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why should knowledge do this? What is it about our knowledge of the 
nature of body, for example, which ensures that we will stop feigning 
the possible existence of an infinite fly? Can we not pretend contrary 
to what we know? Or, do we not often forget the things we know? 
How, then, can Spinoza justify the bold claims he makes about the po- 
tential of his method? 

The form, if not the content, of the answer to these questions is 
easily stated. Spinoza believes that we all have access to at least one 
true idea. This idea is such that we cannot overlook or forget it. From 
this idea, we can extract an entire body of knowledge. If the extrac- 
tion process is conducted along the lines Spinoza recommends, then 
the ideas derived from the one original idea can be trusted as just as 
true, necessary, and certain as the original idea itself. Since the ex- 
tracted body of knowledge has these properties, it is such that it pre- 
cludes feigning—that is, the person who obtains it will not feign. 
Such is the basic outline of Spinoza’s answer. Let me now attempt to 
fill it in. 

Spinoza believes that we all “have a true idea.” The nature of 
this true idea and what it means to say that we have (habemus) it re- 
mains obscure in the TdJE; it can be better displayed against the more 
familiar backdrop of the metaphysics, and in particular the substance 
monism, of the Ethics.3! There we are told that we are modifications 
of the attributes of the one infinite substance. Now, just as our bod- 
ies, which are formed out of a number of simpler bodies, can and 
should be considered as singular modes of the attribute of extension, 
so too our minds can and should be considered as singular modes of 
the attribute of thought, even though they consist of many individual 





50 “habemus enim ideam veram”; TdIE, §33. See also §47, where, in the 
course of responding to “some Skeptic [who] would still doubt . . . the first 
truth itself,” Spinoza equates this idea with the consciousness of the Skeptic 
and argues that to deny this first truth is to deny one’s own self. 

31 It should not too surprising that some of Spinoza’s statements in the 
TdIE—especially his more metaphysical ones—are left underdeveloped. For 
as Joachim reminds us, “in writing the Tdle, he had from the first conceived 
it as the Introductory Part of a work which was to have, for its main subject, 
an exposition of his metaphysical theories”; Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus, 7 
(emphasis in the original). Given the TdJE’s status as the first part of an un- 
finished multipart opus, it is to be expected that Spinoza will issue some 
promissory notes in it that he regrettably did not redeem. 
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thoughts. The principal of unification may be different for the mind 
than the body: since the mind’s thoughts are not subject to the same 
laws of physics as the body’s parts, they cannot form an individual in 
the way that the body’s parts do, by “[communicating] their motions to 
each other in a certain fixed manner.” But Spinoza does not doubt 
that the mind is unified into one being or modification all the same: in 
relation to the attribute of thought of which our minds are modifica- 
tions, our minds are singular individuals or ideas. These singular 
ideas which are our minds are what Spinoza is alluding to when he 
writes that “we have a true idea.” The word choice here may be some- 
what unfortunate; the point might have been more clearly expressed if 
he had said “we are a true idea.” That the ideas which are our minds 
are true is obvious; as modifications of the attribute of thought, they 
must be true. That the ideas which we have are in fact what we are, 
should hopefully have been clarified by my digression into Spinozistic 
metaphysics: insofar as we are considered as thinking beings, we are 
modifications of the attribute of thought. As Joachim says, “The real 
ground of Spinoza’s assertion that ‘we have a true idea’ is, therefore, 
plain. To have, or to be, a human mind at all, is to contain (or to be) at 
least one entire and integral idea of a thinking thing.”® 





2 See, for example, Ethics IIP15 and Paul D. Eisenberg’s “How to Under- 
stand De Intellectus Emendatione” (henceforth, “De Intellectus Emenda- 
tione”), The Journal of the History of Philosophy 9, no. 2 (1971): 171-91. 
Eisenberg correctly places Spinoza’s conception of the mind between two ex- 
tremes. On the one side is the idea of the mind as a “receptacle” for the hold- 
ing or storing of its thoughts, an entity above and beyond all its individual 
members. On the other is the Humean conception of the mind as “simply a 
‘bundle’ or congeries of ideas”; De Intellectus Emendatione, 188. 

B Ethics IIP13SD. 

% As Michael Della Rocca argues, however, it does not follow that all 
ideas must be true. While mind-body parallelism may guarantee that all ideas 
align with their objects “insofar as they are in God’s mind” and so all ideas 
relative to God may be true, parallelism “by itself does not carry any implica- 
tions as to the content of ideas insofar as they are in the human mind”; Della 
Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza (henceforth, 
“Representation and the Mind-Body Problem”) (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1996), 108. Ideas may all be true relative to God; relative to indi- 
vidual members of nature, however, ideas may be true or false. Whether they 
are or not depends on the individual agent—for example, on whether he pur- 
sues knowledge in the manner required by the TdJE. 

% Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus, 91. 
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So we have (or are) one true idea built in us, as it were, or, even 
better, constituting us. The goal of Spinoza’s method in the TdJE is to 
make this idea—which we know with certainty and which we know 
that we know%—the “source of other ideas.” He says, “a good 
Method is one which shows how the mind is to be directed according 
to the standard of a given true idea.”® Or again, “it is again evident 
that for our mind to reproduce completely the likeness of Nature, it 
must bring all of its ideas forth from that idea which represents the 
source and origin of the whole of Nature.” Although this idea is the 
font or forms the basis of all our knowledge, it does not by itself guar- 
antee that everyone will acquire the sort of knowledge sought by 
Spinoza in the TAIE. The reason that most of us fail to acquire this 
knowledge, even though we already have (or are) a necessary ingredi- 
ent for its acquisition, is that we do not know how properly to utilize 
our idea. In §44 Spinoza grants that a human being could have “pro- 
ceeded in this way in investigating Nature, ie., by acquiring other 
ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of the given true 
idea.” If such a person had existed, “he would never have doubted the 
truth he possessed . . . and also everything would have flowed to him 
of its own accord.” But, Spinoza continues, “because this never or 
rarely happens, I have been forced to lay things down in this way, so 
that what we cannot acquire by fate, we may still acquire by a deliber- 
ate plan.” 

At this juncture some questions recur. Let us grant to Spinoza 
that we all have or are a true idea. Let us further suppose that this 
idea can serve a function analogous to Descartes’s cogito, and be the 
basis or source of all our knowledge. Even if we make these conces- 
sions, we still want to know more about the reliability of Spinoza’s 
method. In particular, we want to know why any ideas derived from 
the original idea will be true. What ensures that these derivations or 
deductions will not yield false ideas? Why can we not feign any of 





38 Td IE, $34. Spinoza continued to accept the so-called K-K thesis in his 
later work; see Ethics IP21S. 

3’ TdIE, §42. The Latin (with more of the sentence included for context) 
is, “patet iterum, quod, ut mens nostra omnino referat Naturae exemplar, de~- 
beat omnes suas ideas producere ab ea, quae refert originem, & fontem to- 
tius Naturae, ut ipsa etiam sit fons caeterarum idearum.” 

38 TAIE, §43. 

B TAIE, §42. 
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those ideas? Finally, even supposing that the deduction of all our 
ideas from our original idea is valid, why could we not obtain a consis- 
tent and completely false set of ideas? 

The last question is the easiest to answer: given that we start with 
an idea that is necessarily true, and given that part of what it means 
for this idea to be true is that it correctly depicts a part of Nature, then 
unless our deductions contain fallacious inferences, the system of be- 
liefs which we obtain via this deductive process cannot itself be con- 
sistent yet false. That is, if we follow the method of the TdZE, then we 
cannot derive a whole history of the world that is false. Further, since 
the method of the TdIE preserves the truth of the initial idea from 
which all other ideas are derived, we can be certain that the subse- 
quent ideas are just as true as the initial one. So our belief in the sub- 
sequent ideas will be just as justified as our belief in the first idea. 
Since it is impossible to derive consistently an entirely false world his- 
tory, and since we can repose complete confidence in any world his- 
tory that we do derive by means of Spinoza’s method, it is impossible 
for us to feign consistently a whole history of the world. 

To answer the other questions, it will suffice to see what makes 
Spinoza’s method truth-, necessity-, and certainty-preserving. That is, 
it will suffice to show that any truths derived from the initial truths 
with which we commence our search for knowledge are assuredly as 
true, necessary, and certain as the initial truths themselves. A clue as 
to why this must be the case can be found in the same section where 
Spinoza states that God cannot feign: 

as far as We are concerned, after I know that I exist, I cannot feign ei- 

ther that J exist or that I do not exist; nor can I feign an elephant which 


passes through the eye of a needle; nor, after I know the nature of God, 
can I feign either that he exists or that he does not exist. 


Here Spinoza is discussing ideas that cannot be feigned. The point to 
which I draw attention is the sequence he describes: first we under- 
stand the idea, then we cannot feign it (first I know that I exist, then I 
cannot feign my existence). As this and other passages make clear,“! 





40 TAF, §54. 

41 For example, see also a footnote to the above sentence, where 
Spinoza says, “Because the thing makes itself evident, provided it is under- 
stood, we require only an example without other proof. The same is true of 
a contradictory—it need only be examined for its falsity to be clear”; TalE, 

54 note s. 
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understanding is key to Spinoza’s account of ideas that cannot be 
feigned. There are three reasons that understanding is anathema to 
feigning, one having to do with the intellect itself as it understands 
things, the second with the logic by which the intellect understands, 
the third with the things” being understood. 

Spinoza thinks that the intellect is naturally suited to uncover 
falsehoods and substantiate truths: 

[W]hen the mind attends to a fictitious thing which is false by its very 

nature, so that it considers it carefully, and understands it, and deduces 

from it in good order the things to be deduced, it will easily bring its fal- 

sity to light. And if the fictitious thing is true by its nature, then when 

the mind attends to it, so that it understands it, and begins to deduce 


from it in good order the things that follow from it, it will proceed suc- 
cessfully, without any interruption. ® 


Using a hypothetico-deductive model, Spinoza conceives of the intel- 
lect as setting up ideas as premises in proofs and deriving conclusions 
from them. Whenever the deductions result in false conclusions, both 


the conclusions themselves and the premises (ideas) from which they 
were drawn are rejected; conversely, whenever the deductions result 





£1 have deliberately been using vague terms like “things,” “ideas,” “ob- 
jects,” and so forth, when speaking of the entities which the intellect intellec- 
tualizes, in deference to Richard Mason’s persuasive arguments for a de re in- 
terpretation of Spinoza’s modalities (see Mason, “Spinoza on Modality,” 318). 
While I am sympathetic to Mason’s arguments, I hope to present an interpre- 
tation of Spinoza’s concepts of possibility that will be attractive to either the 
de re or the de dicto reading, and so I have been using what I hope will be 
neutral terminology (some of which have the additional virtue of also being 
the terminology used by Spinoza). 

Here would be a good place to acknowledge my general indebtedness to 
Mason, who was the first to identify the relevance of such texts as I[P8 for 
understanding Spinoza’s modalities and who spurred many of the thoughts I 
am putting forth in this paper. Although there is overlap between Mason’s ar- 
ticle and mine, there is little redundancy: he attempts a survey of all 
Spinoza’s views on modality whereas I am focusing just on possibility, so 
that I am able to achieve a depth of analysis not available to him. Further- 
more, where Mason has already sufficiently studied an aspect of the prob- 
lem, I have been merely summarizing or citing his findings. Finally, being 
philosophers, we disagree on various points (at least two of them major). 

8 TdIE, §61. See also §104: “when the mind attends to a thought—to 
weigh it, and deduce from it, in good order, the thing legitimately to be de- 
duced from it—if it is false, the mind will uncover its falsity; but if it is true, 
the mind will continue successfully, without any interruption, to deduce true 
things from it.” 
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in true conclusions, those conclusions are added to the intellect’s 
body of knowledge and their truth serves as further confirmation of 
the value of the premises themselves. This quasi-logical model of the 
operation of the intellect as it understands things is revealing and 
helps greatly to answer the above questions. Its significance can be 
appreciated by contrasting Spinoza with Descartes. 

Two differences in particular deserve mention. First, the initial 
truth with which Spinoza’s intellect begins its quest for understand- 
ing—the “true idea” that it contains within itself, or that it is—is itself 
necessary. That is because this true idea is a modification of one of 
God’s attributes and (as we shall see when we turn to Spinoza’s “meta- 
physical” conception of possibility below) all such modifications are 
necessary. The same cannot be said of Descartes’s cogito, as Calvin 
Normore reminds us, 

the cogito itself is not necessary. The cogito is not merely the claim that 
if I think I exist. This hypothetical claim is no doubt true and may be 
necessary but cannot ground Descartes’s project. ... The categorical 
claim that can and does ground the project is J exist and Descartes 
grasps this in grasping that he thinks. “I think” and “I exist” are both 
contingent truths. If they were not, Descartes would be not only immor- 
tal but also a necessary being. # 


Since the intellect in Spinoza begins with a necessary truth that can be 
known with certainty and proceeds by an infallible deductive method, 
both its necessity and certainty can be transferred to the other truths 
derived from it. Hence all knowledge obtained by Spinoza’s method 
can be true, necessary, and certain. Such cannot be the case with Des- 
cartes. Since the Cartesian agent begins with a truth that is not neces- 
sary, it would be quite impossible (in the absence of some extraordi- 
nary assumptions) for the knowledge that he obtains by means of this 
truth to be necessary. 

Even if the cogito were as necessary as Spinoza’s initial truth, the 
modal status of the body of knowledge that we could theoretically ob- 
tain from each would differ. This is because Spinoza and Descartes 
had different conceptions of the nature of valid inference or proof. 
For Spinoza, if one starts out with necessary premises and performs a 





4 Calvin Normore, “The Necessity in Deduction: Cartesian Inference 
and its Medieval Background” (henceforth, “The Necessity in Deduction”), 
Synthese 96 (1993): 442. 
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good deduction, then the conclusion will also be necessary. Be- 
cause he believed that proofs are or should be ampliative—that is, 
that they can and should provide us with new information not found 
in the premises*#—the same is not true of Descartes. In particular, 
since Descartes’s conception of proof was ampliative, it was difficult 
if not impossible for him to think that the necessity of the premises 
could be transferred to the conclusion. To quote Normore once again, 


We [should] not suppose that deduction in the Cartesian sense pre- 
serves necessity. What it does preserve, I suggest, is certainty. If one 
begins a deduction with “true and known principles” and one proceeds 
by “a continuous and uninterrupted movement of thought in which each 
individual proposition is clearly intuited”, one reaches conclusions that 
are “known with certainty”.4” 


There are, then, two grounds for holding that Spinoza thought that all 
knowledge gained by his method was true, certain, and necessary, 
and two concurrent ways in which his epistemology diverged from 


Descartes’s: first, because the premises into which the intellect for- 
mulates its ideas are necessary; second, because the deductive pro- 





45] do not know of a single passage where Spinoza explicitly comments 
on the nature of proof. This sentence is supported as much by the character 
of Demonstrations in the Ethics as by any direct statement. See, for exam- 
ple, Ethics IP21Dem and IP23Dem. One text that comes close to saying ex- 
plicitly what I want is the “Introduction” to Descartes’ Principles of Philoso- 
phy, written on Spinoza’s behalf by his friend Lodewijk Meyer. In this 
Introduction (which contains an extended discussion of the value of apply- 
ing the geometrical method to nonmathematical sciences such as philoso- 
phy), Meyer says, “a certain and firm knowledge of anything unknown can 
only be derived from things known certainly beforehand”; Curley 225. It is 
true that Meyer does not describe as “necessary” the “things known before- 
hand,” but that is irrelevant. Since he is here speaking of Descartes’s philos- 
ophy and the cogito (as we just saw) is not necessary, we should not expect 
Meyer to call the first principles “necessary.” What matters is that Meyer 
says the certainty of the “things known beforehand” can be transmitted to 
anything learned from them. Presumably, had Meyer been speaking about 
Spinoza’s philosophy, in which the first principles are both necessary and 
known with certainty, he would have said that their necessity and certainty is 
sent to the things we learn from them. 

46 See especially rules 10 and 13 of the Regulae ad Directionem Ingenii, 
where Descartes criticizes scholastic logic for not giving us new knowledge. 
Much of Descartes’s views on “how deduction works” is found in rule 3 of 
the Regulae. For critical discussion, see Normore, “The Necessity in Deduc- 
tion,” and Ian Hacking, “Leibniz and Descartes: Proof and Eternal Truths,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy 59 (1978): 175-88. 

47 Normore, “The Necessity in Deduction,” 445. The internal quotations 
are from rule 3 of the Regulae. 
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cess by which the intellect acquires new knowledge is capable of 
transmitting the necessity and certainty of the premises to its conclu- 
sions. 

Above I said that there are three reasons why the ideas we under- 
stand by following Spinoza’s method must be true, certain, and neces- 
sary. We have now discussed two of them—namely, the operation of 
the intellect and its logic. The third pertains to the nature of the ideas 
themselves. Some ideas are simple, meaning that “Whatever they con- 
tain of affirmation matches their concept, and does not extend itself 
beyond [the concept].” Simple ideas are special, because “if an idea 
is of some most simple thing, it can only be clear and distinct. For that 
thing will have to become known, not in part, but either as a whole or 
not at all.” The idea of God, for Spinoza as for most philosophers in 
the Western tradition, is the idea of an absolutely simple being. As 
such, it cannot be feigned once it has been understood, because to un- 
derstand it at all is to grasp all of God’s (essential) properties at once, 
including his necessary existence. Thus Spinoza writes, “nor, after I 
know the nature of God, can I feign either that he exists or that he 
does not exist.” If we were to situate simple truths in the hypothet- 
ico-deductive model of the understanding, they would be akin to tau- 
tologies. Nonsimple truths—such as, say, “That Adam thinks”5!—are 
not tautologies and so not immediately unfeignable by the understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, Spinoza still believes that they can certainly be 
known to be necessary. This is because, in Spinoza’s view, “there is 
something real in ideas, through which the true are distinguished from 
the false.” True ideas are distinguished from false not primarily be- 
cause of a difference in the way they relate to the external world— 
such as, say, that the former “correspond” to the external world suc- 
cessfully whereas the latter do not—but rather “by an intrinsic denom- 
ination.” For this reason, “the form of the true thought must be 
placed in the same thought itself without relation to other things.” 
Because true ideas contain their own standards of truth, it is 





51 An example given in TdIE, §54 note u. 
œ TALE, §70. 
5 TIE, §69. 
54 TdIE, §71. 
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necessary that when the understanding examines them according to 
the proper procedure—the procedure which is both natural to it and 
which Spinoza urges in the TdIE-—it will understand them correctly 
and perceive that they are true. 

With that, I end my reconstruction of doxastic possibility in the 
TdIE. Before proceeding to other texts, I would like to make a point 
to help pave the way. Spinoza was deeply committed to the notion of 
doxastic possibility. While it is true that he wanted to rid himself and 
others of it, he also recognized the (practical) impossibility of com- 
plete success. His metaphysics provided him with the reason why: as 
modes, dependent on substance for our essence and existence, hu- 
mans necessarily have severe constraints placed on our power of un- 
derstanding—constraints which we cannot overcome. As he says in 
the Ethics, “Inadequate and confused ideas follow with the same ne- 
cessity as adequate, or [sive] clear and distinct ideas.” While it may 
be possible for humans to stop feigning altogether, most (if not all) 
of us either will not or cannot make the necessary effort to under- 
stand ourselves and our place in Nature. Spinoza’s deep commitment 
to doxastic possibility helps to explain its prevalence in his writings. 
Discussed in all of his major works, Spinoza expended much effort 
demarcating this concept of possibility and apparently believed that 
much rode on getting his analysis right. Now we know why: since hu- 
mans will always be susceptible to feigning, it is important to under- 
stand precisely what this amounts to. Then we might perhaps miti- 
gate its affects. 


Il 


Possibility and Causation in the “Cogitata Metaphysica.” My 
discussion of doxastic possibility in the Cogitata Metaphysica 





5 Ethics IP36. See also TdIE, §73 (quoted above). 

5 If the person who avoids feigning is the same individual whom 
Spinoza will call a homo liber (“free man”) in the Ethics, then some commen- 
tators think that such a person is nonexistent, since the homo liber is an 
ideal, a “limit” (in Bennetts words) to be approached by real people but 
never actually reached. For more, see Bennett, Spinoza’s Ethics, 317; and 
Don Garrett, “The Free Man Always Acts Honestly’: Freedom and the Good 
in Spinoza’s Ethics,” in Spinoza: Issues and Directions, ed. E. Curley and P.- 
F. Moreau (New York: E. J. Brill, 1990), 230-1. 
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(henceforth, “CM”) and the Ethics is much briefer, since my aims are 
more scholarly than philosophical. Principally, I hope to show that 
Spinoza did retain this concept in both of these works, and that any 
additions or changes he made to it are not inconsistent with what he 
has established in the TdIE. 

In the CM—the critical appendix to Spinoza’s largely expository 
Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy—we can see both the continuity 
of this conception as well as an innovation. Here Spinoza writes, “A 
thing is called possible, then, when we understand its efficient cause, 
but do not know whether the cause is determined. So we can regard 
it as possible, but neither as necessary nor as impossible.” Possibil- 
ity as a quality of our knowledge, a reflection of us and not the world, 
is familiar from the TdIE; so is the devaluing of such putative knowl- 
edge as only “a defect of our understanding.” A new element, or at 
least an element newly emphasized, however, is the efficient cause 
that produces the thing we regard as possible. In the TdlE, Spinoza 
links the perception of things as possible to “causes unknown to us,” 
but he does not reveal the nature of those causes. More importantly, 
whereas in the TdJE his primary concern is with explaining the nature 
of our perception of the possible thing—what it means to feign—in 
the CM he shifts the focus to our lack of knowledge of the cause of the 
possible thing. This is at least partially explainable by the different 
projects of the TdIE versus the CM: whereas the former is a method- 
ological treatise designed to “emend” the intellect,® the latter is more 
an exercise in pure metaphysics, with fewer practical ambitions than 
the other. 

The noted changes may be reckoned an enrichment of the con- 
cept of possibility from the TdIE but I do not see them departing from 
it. Witness an application of the definition a few pages later, where 
Spinoza defends the Proposition that “All things are necessary with re- 
spect to God's decree, but it is not the case that some are necessary in 
themselves, and others with respect to his decree.” After stating this 
Proposition, he considers an objection to it: maybe some but not all 
things are necessary with respect to God’s decree—for example, fu- 
ture events may be things that are not necessitated by God. Using a 





57 Curley, 308 (emphasis in the original). 
8 TdIE, §16. 
5 Curley, 332. 
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Biblical example as fodder for this objection, he writes, “For example, 
that Josiah would burn the bones of the idolators on Jeroboam’s altar. 
If we attend only to Josiah’s will, we shall regard the matter as possi- 
ble.”® The necessity attached to future contingents surely differs, the 
objection continues, from the necessity by which “the three angles of 
a triangle must equal two right angles,” which “the thing itself shows” 
to be true.6! 

Spinoza’s response should be familiar to the reader of the TdIE 
(and this paper): “Those who say this surely feign distinctions in 
things out of their own ignorance. For if men understood clearly the 
whole order of Nature, they would find all things just as necessary as 
are all those treated in Mathematics. Yet because this is beyond hu- 
man knowledge, we judge certain things to be possible, but not neces- 
sary.” Once again, possibility is analyzed as a doxastic concept but 
not one with a basis in the things that exist. The same is true of the of- 
ficial account of possibility in the Ethics. 


IV 


Doxastic Possibility in the “Ethics.” In my introduction, I 
quoted Ethics IP33S1, where Spinoza explains that a thing is called 
“contingent or possible” just insofar as “the order of causes is hidden 
from us.” This turns out to be a provisional account of these con- 
cepts; at the beginning of part 4 the contingent is distinguished from 
the possible in these two Definitions: 

D3: I call singular things contingent insofar as we find nothing, while 


we attend only to their essence, which necessarily posits their existence 
or which necessarily excludes it. 


D4: I call the same singular things possible, insofar as, while we attend 
to the causes from which they must be produced, we do not know 
whether those causes are determined to produce. 


In IP83S1 I drew no distinction between the possible and the contin- 
gent, because there was no need to distinguish them accurately. © 





© Curley, 332. 
61 Curley, 332. 
®& Curley, 332. 
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A couple of differences between these Definitions and Spinoza’s ear- 
lier statements concerning doxastic possibility (especially those of the 
TdIF) should be noticed. First and most important, these Definitions 
do not disparage the concepts of possibility and contingency as born 
from the weakness of our minds. This stands to reason, since in the 
Ethics Spinoza no longer believes that the mind needs purification, as 
he did in the TdIE.® Indeed, extending an idea first seriously vetted in 
the CM, Spinoza in the Ethics acknowledges the limitations of our in- 
tellects. For example, he argues in the preface to part 5 that the Mind 
“does not have an absolute dominion over them [the affects],” that 
Descartes and the Stoics were wrong to think that “we can command 
[the affects] absolutely” and “there is no Soul so weak that it cannot— 
when it is well directed—acquire an absolute power over its Pas- 
sions.” A second conspicuous difference: there are separate defini- 
tions for possibility and contingency, concepts that tended to run to- 
gether in the TdIE. Apart from these two changes, however, Spinoza 
in the Ethics does not add or subtract anything from the definition of 
the concept of doxastic possibility itself. 

This is most evident in the applications of these Definitions. Ear- 
lier, I promised to discuss the use Spinoza made of his various formu- 
lations of doxastic possibility. Examining the way they are used is one 
good way to test their consistency, for if we found inconsistencies in 
use, then it would likely be the case that there are significant and pos- 
sibly inconsistent variations in meaning. Now, in the TdIE Spinoza 
presents his account of the possible as an explanation of what people 
could really mean when they say that something is possible and not 
necessary or impossible. Further, he analyzes the different ways in 
which things can be believed to be possible, in order to show that no 
real (that is, metaphysical) possibility can be known to obtain. The 





®D3: “Res singulares voco contingentes, quatenus, dum ad earum solam 
essentiam attendimus, nihil invenimus, quod earum existentiam necessariò 
ponat, vel quod ipsam necessariò secludat.” 

D4: “Easdem res singulares voco possibiles, quatenus, dum ad causas, 
ex quibus produci debent, attendimus, nescimus, an ipsae determinatae sint 
ad easdem producendu.” 

“In Schol. I . Prop. 33 . p. I . inter possibile, & contingens nullam feci dif- 
ferentiam, quia ibi non opus erat haec accuratè distinguere.” 

64 However, see Eisenberg, “De Intellectus Emendatione,” for important 
qualifications about what exactly needs purification in the TdZE, and what 
that purification might amount to. 
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point of this exercise is to convince his readers of the truth of deter- 
minism, which they must begin to accept if they are to attain their 
highest good.© Very similar use is made in the Ethics of the doxastic 
concept of possibility. I have already recounted IP33, where Spinoza 
argues that possibility should be conceived not as a metaphysical con- 
cept but an epistemological one. The definitions of part 4 second this 
claim. In the one significant use of the definitions—IVP12Dem— 
Spinoza continues to insist that possibility and contingency are modes 
of perception and not real properties. 


vV 


Nomological Possibility: The Theory. As indicated in my open- 
ing remarks, and as we have seen from our review of his use of it, 
Spinoza made specific recourse to his doxastic concept of possibility. 
Usually he introduced and argued for it either as part of an argument 
for determinism and/or against indeterminism or in his moral philoso- 
phy. In my opinion, because he invoked his doxastic concept of possi- 
bility in this manner, wielding it to narrowly circumscribed ends, 
Spinoza refined this concept into an easily statable doctrine. Because 
the next concept of possibility I am going to discuss did not fulfill the 
same (or even very similar) function in his thought, it is not nearly as 
well developed. Or rather, that is one reason for its comparative 
opacity; the other is that it was in many respects more important. 

There are two stages to my argument: first, I briefly state what I 
take this concept of possibility to be; then, I argue at greater length for 
its attribution to Spinoza. 

The idea behind this concept of possibility is fairly straightfor- 
ward: all and only those things are possible that the laws of nature 
could permit to exist or happen. That is, things can be the case only 
insofar as they conform to or are compossible with the laws of nature. 
Given that the laws of nature allow more things to be the case than ac- 
tually were, are, or will be the case, one important consequence of 
this theory is that the realm of the possible exceeds that of the actual. 
On the other hand, since more things are conceivable than are com- 





& TALE, §49. 


we 
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possible with the laws of nature, a second important consequence of 
this theory is that the realm of the possible is more narrowly defined 
than that of the conceivable. In recognition of the centrality of the 
laws of nature, I call this a nomological concept of possibility. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate it. According to this con- 
cept of possibility, on the assumption that the laws of nature alone do 
not fix which direction a leaf falls when it leaves the tree (causal fac- 
tors are also relevant), it would have been possible for the leaf to go 
this direction even if it actually went in that one. On the other hand, 
depending on how inviolable and universal we take the self-preserva- 
tion instinct to be, it may be impossible for a creature to seek its own 
destruction. Why? Because if it is an exceptionless law of nature that 
“Each thing, as far as it can by its own power, strives to persevere in 
its being,” then since seeking one’s own destruction would violate 
this law of nature, it is impossible for one to seek one’s own destruc- 
tion. Finally, assuming that laws of nature do not allow for the exist- 
ence of mermaids, then even though we might believe that mermaids 
could exist, this should not be taken for a real (that is, metaphysical) 
possibility; at best, it is simply an act of the imagination. 


VI 


Nomological Possibility: The Evidence. Now I shall argue that 
Spinoza held the concept of nomological possibility in the Ethics and 
elsewhere. Due to spatial constraints, I will only offer two main 
pieces of textual evidence (presented in outline form, for ease of ex- 
position). 

A. Certain texts strongly suggest that Spinoza admitted some de- 
gree of reality to nonexistent things. One of these is Ethics IIP8: “The 
ideas of singular things, or of modes, that do not exist must be 





& Ethics IIP6: “Unaquaeque res, quantùm in se est, in suo esse persever- 
are conatur.” Whatever Spinoza takes a law of nature to be, and whatever 
other laws of nature he may have identified, there can be little doubt that the 
so-called Conatus doctrine counts as a law of nature. Thus he writes in chap- 
ter 16 of the Theological-Political Treatise that “it is the supreme law of Na- 
ture that each thing endeavours to persist in its present being, as far as in it 
lies, taking account of no other thing but itself”; Spinoza, Theological-Politi- 
cal Treatise, trans. Samuel Shirley (ndianapolis: Hackett, 1998), 179. 
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comprehended in God’s infinite idea in the same way as the formal es- 
sences of the singular things, or modes, are contained in God’s at- 
tributes.”6’ IIP8 should be read against the backdrop of IIP7 (“The or- 
der and connections of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things”), wherein Spinoza proposes his renowned doctrine of mind- 
body parallelism. One important question that arises in response to 
parallelism concerns the status of ideas that cannot be correlated to 
bodies (examples might be false sensations, mermaids, or ways things 
could have been). Spinoza must either deny that there are such ideas 
(an uncomfortable position to occupy) or provide an account that pre- 
serves parallelism. Opting for the latter, Spinoza advances IIP8, with 
its “ideas of singular things . . . that do not exist” and their “compre- 
hension” in God’s “infinite idea,” a comprehension that is the “same” _ 
as the “containment” in God’s attributes of the “formal essences of the 
singular things.” 

Now, talk of “ideas of singular things . . . that do not exist” sounds 
to me like talk of nonactualized possibilities, but I grant that IIP8 is 
very obscure. As further proof of my reading, let us look at the Scho- 
lium to this Proposition, where Spinoza attempts to shed light on it: 

the circle is of such a nature that the rectangles formed from the seg- 

ments of all the straight lines intersecting in it are equal to one another. 

So in a circle there are contained infinitely many rectangles that are 

equal to one another. Nevertheless, none of them can be said to exist 

except insofar as the circle exists, nor can the idea of any of these rect- 


angles be said to exist except insofar as it is comprehended in the idea 
of the circle. ® 


In this example (which Curley rightly calls “an analogy”®), the things I 
am taking to be like nonexistent particulars are the infinitely many 
rectangles contained within a circle. Since these have not actually 
been constructed, they cannot be said to exist. Yet they are contained 
within the circle and could, if some series of causes were to lead to 





8 “Ideae rerum singularium, sive modorum non existentium ita debent 
comprehendi in Dei infinit&, idea, ac rerum singularium, sive modorum es- 
sentiae formales in Dei attributis continentur.” 

& “Nempe circulus talis est naturae, ut omnium linearum rectarum, in 
eodem sese invicem secantium, rectangula sub segmentis sint inter se aequa- 
lia; quare in circulo infinita inter se aequalia rectangula continentur: attamen 
nullum eorum potest dici existere, nisi quatenus circulus existit, nec etiam 
alicuius horum rectangulorum idea potest dici existere, nisi quatenus in cir- 
culi ide, comprehenditur.” 

® See Curley, 452 n. 14. 
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their construction, come to exist. The presence of the rectangles 
within the circle makes these rectangles like possible objects. Just 
like possible objects, whether or not any of the rectangles actually 
comes to exist is irrelevant to their status as possibly existing things. 
Now, these rectangles are supposed to be analogous to something 
else; in particular, they are supposed to be analogous to “the ideas of 
singular things, or of modes, that do not exist.” Given the analogy, 
and given that the rectangles are akin to possibly existing yet actually 
nonexisting things, it follows that the ideas of singular things that do 
not actually exist have a status as possibly existing things. 

A final point: we could say that the laws of extension enable the 
construction of “infinitely many rectangles” within the circle. That is, 
the nonexistent yet possible rectangles are possible just because as 
the laws of extension would allow their existence; and they are nonex- 
istent just because no cause has made them to exist. Insofar as the sit- 
uation of the circle/rectangle is analogous to that of God’s infinite 
idea/nonexistent particulars, then the nonexistent particular is possi- 
ble just because the laws of God’s infinite idea would allow its exist- 
ence. This observation connects to what has already been said 
Spinoza’s theory of nomological possibility and helps to move us onto 
the other piece of text I will discuss. 

B. Ethics IIA1 has long troubled commentators. It reads: “The es- 
sence of man does not involve necessary existence, i.e., from the or- 
der of nature it can happen equally that this or that man does exist, or 
that he does not exist.”7! In itself, this Axiom does not seem strange— 
indeed, it probably strikes most readers as genuinely axiomatic. It 
only appears strange when taken in conjunction with the later propo- 
sitions of part 1. Those propositions (such as IP29 and 33) seem to re- 
quire that this or that man either necessarily exists or necessarily does 
not exist. The tension is greatest between the explanatory clause of 
I[Al—“from the order of nature it can happen equally that this or that 
man does exist, or that he does not exist”—and the conclusion of 
IP33Dem, that “things could have been produced in no other way and 
no other order, etc.” How Spinoza could advance such different hy- 
potheses in the space of a few pages is puzzling and has led to a 





T Ethics IIP8. 

71 “Hominis essentia non involvit necessariam existentiam, hoc est, ex 
naturae ordine, tam fieri potest, ut hic, & ille homo existat, quàm ut non ex- 
istat.” 
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variety of solutions. A tempting one—that in essence discards HA1 as 
an unfortunate oversight—is problematic for many reasons, not least 
because it ignores IIAl’s deductive progeny. For example, in the 
course of proving IIP10—which states that “The being of substance 
does not pertain to the essence of man, or substance does not consti- 
tute the form of man”’—Spinoza invokes ITA1 to show the absurdity of 
man’s existing necessarily.” HA1 evidently belongs in the Ethics; our 
task is to determine what to make of it. Here we face a choice: either 
we say that Spinoza contradicts himself with it or not. Some com- 
mentators have opted for the former;® I prefer the latter. If we grant 
that Spinoza is not contradicting himself, then we must explain why 
not. The simplest explanation, it seems to me, is to admit that HA1 al- 
lows for nonactualized possibilities and then to find some way of rec- 
onciling it with texts like IP29 and 33. My interpretation of Spinoza’s 
metaphysical concept of possibility as nomological allows us to do 
this in the following way: Things that do not exist may be said to be 
possible just in case they conform to or are compatible with the order 
or laws of nature. Since the existence of this or that man is normally 
compatible with the laws of nature, even if he does not actually exist, 
he may be said to be a possible existent. Yet, it can still be necessary 
for the man to exist (or not), if the order of causes found in nature ne- 
cessitates his existence (or nonexistence).”4 

One way to understand my interpretation is as taking Spinoza to 
have severed the link between necessity and impossibility, on the one 
hand, and possibility, on the other, and then to have assigned different 
theoretical work to each.® Necessity and impossibility invariably 
concern the existence or nonexistence of things: if they exist, they ex- 
ist necessarily; if they do not exist, their existence is impossible. With 
the exception of God, the existence of nothing else in Nature is neces- 





% See also Ethics IIP11Dem and IIP30Dem. The importance of IAI is 
further suggested by its early appearance in the part of part 2 where Spinoza 
actually begins to employ the definitions and axioms of part 2. I am not the 
first to notice that it is only in HP10 that Spinoza starts citing the definitions 
and axioms of part 2; material from part 1 (definitions, propositions, axioms, 
and so forth) provide all the external support through the first nine proposi- 
tions of part 2. The fact that Spinoza draws upon IIA1 as soon as he gets to 
the new material of part 2 indicates just how intimately connected HA1 to the 
ideas of part 2: it is needed to make deductions beyond those permitted by 
part 1. 
73So Bennett, who sees “what looks like an inconsistency in [Spinoza’s] 
text” between IP11D2 and IIA] (Spinoza’s Ethics, 121). 
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sary by virtue of its essence. The reason is that only God’s essence 
contains existence. Yet other things still exist necessarily.” How 
can this be? Because other things are produced by an order of causes 
(ordo causarum), this order of causes is itself necessary, and this or- 
der of causes necessitates the existence (or nonexistence) of things. 
In various places, Spinoza explicitly makes the order of causes 
and not mere compatibility with the laws of nature responsible for the 
existence of individual things. For example, in the TdIE he says that 
“everything that happens happens according to the eternal order, and 
according to certain laws of Nature.”® There are two requirements 
for something’s happening: it must accord with the eternal order of 
Nature, as well as Nature’s laws. While he does not explain in TdIE 
§12 what he means by “eternal order,” other passages can help. For 
instance, take IP8S2: 
if 20 men exist in nature . . . , it will not be enough... to show the cause 
of human nature in general; but it will be necessary in addition to show 
the cause why not more and not fewer than 20 exist. For (by IID) there 
must necessarily be a cause why each exists. But this cause (by II and 
I) cannot be contained in human nature itself, since the true definition 
of man does not involve the number 20. So (by IV) the cause why these 


20 men exist, and consequently, why each of them exists, must neces- 
sarily be outside each of them.” 





7% The phrase Curley translates as “order of causes” in IP33S1—where 
Spinoza commits himself to the necessary existence of all things—is “ ordo 
causarum,” and the phrase he renders as “order of nature” in 1A1—where 
Spinoza commits himself to the possibility of nonexistent things—is “ordo 
naturae.” The difference in choice of words can help us see what needs dis- 
tinguishing: namely, the causal series of which all and only existing things are 
members, versus the broader order of nature, of which both existing and non- 
existing things are members. This distinction goes back to Spinoza’s early 
work. In the TdIE, he argues that “everything that happens happens accord- 
ing to the eternal order, and according to the laws of Nature”; TdIE, §12. 
While the terminology is different, nonetheless Spinoza is seen to be separat- 
ing the eternal order of Nature from Nature’s laws (for more on this text, see 
below). 

% Here I endorse Richard Mason’s conclusion that necessity and possi- 
bility are not fully interdefinable for Spinoza; see Mason, “Spinoza on Modal- 
ity,” 327. Such a view is not, of course, without historical precedent; Aristo- 
tle, for one, briefly entertains it in chapter 12 of De Interpretatione. 

% Ethics IP11 and IP24. 

7 Ethics IP29, 33. 

® TIE, §12. 

® The Roman numerals are Spinoza’s and refer to points internal to the 
Scholium. See also Ethics IP11AltDem. 
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If we only considered human nature, we would find that many hu- 
mans could exist, since the existence of many humans is compatible 
with nature’s laws. If we want to know why a certain number of hu- 
mans exist, or why these particular humans do, then we must consult 
the order of efficient causes that produced them. Necessity and im- 
possibility are thus conjoined to account for the existence (or nonex- 
istence) of everything, God and creatures alike. If something exists, it 
exists necessarily; if it does not exist, its existence is impossible. The 
concept of possibility is not related at all to these concepts. What 
could it pertain to? My answer: conformability with the order of na- 
ture—that is, conformability with Nature’s laws. 

So, for everything except God, there are two requirements for ex- 
istence: a non-self-contradictory essence (which is one way of saying 
that the thing must be compatible with the laws of nature; see below) 
and a particular cause or set of causes. For something to be merely 
possible, however, it must merely be compatible with the laws of na- 
ture. 


Vil 


Logical Possibility. It will be noticed that I have said nothing 
about what might be called “broadly logical possibility.” Informally, 
this concept might be construed along Leibnizian lines as “truth in 
some possible world”; more formally, it might be the concept of possi- 
bility in the modal system $5, wherein all worlds are accessible to all 
other worlds, so that the truth of a proposition p in some world w in 
system s entails that p is possible in all other worlds in s. If expressed 
in such terms, there is an obvious reason why Spinoza would have re- 
jected such a concept of possibility: namely, because he did not em- 
ploy the concept of possible worlds on which it essentially relies. 
This is not as innocent as it might at first seem, but it should not bring 
the current line of inquiry to a complete halt. We could recast 





8 Spinoza postulates the incommensurability of possibility and impossi- 
bility in several places. The most explicit of these is in Descartes’ Principles 
of Philosophy, part 1, proposition 7, scholium, where he says, “there is noth- 
ing in common between the possible and the impossible, or [ sive] between 
the intelligible and the unintelligible, just as there is nothing in common be- 
tween something and nothing”; Curley, 249. See also the CM, part 1, chapter 
3 (Curley, 306, 308); Ta, §52; Ethics IP29Dem. 
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“broadly logical possibility” in terms that do not involve possible 
worlds and then ask what Spinoza might say about this reformulated 
conception. For example, we might consider any proposition broadly 
logically possible that does not violate the axioms of logic—thus, it is 
broadly logically possible that a person should jump over the moon. 
This may seem a weak concept of possibility—it may seem mostly to 
serve as the limit of what we would consider possible—but it also 
seems comprehensible enough and it was certainly important to twen- 
tieth century philosophy. Why has it not been discussed in this paper? 

My reply relies on an ambiguity in the notion of the “axioms of 
logic” that determine the scope of broadly logical possibility. Of what, 
exactly, are they supposed to be axiomatic? What is their basis or 
ground? In the twentieth century, these questions typically were 
taken to be about the dependence or independence of logical truths 
on language per se; in the context of the early modern period, they 
would be about the connection between logic and thought. Thus, re- 
formulated in seventeenth century terms, the question could be: are 
the logical axioms true in virtue of the nature of thought itself, or in 
virtue of something else? For Spinoza, who believed there is nothing 
outside of Nature, the answer must be: Thought (with a capital “T” to 
denote clearly the reference to Deus sive Natura’s attribute, 
Thought). It is the logical axioms that set the parameters on modifica- 
tions of Thought; ideas (modes of Thought) are possible just in case 
they do not violate the axioms of logic. Cast in such terms, the logical 
axioms seem to be the Thought-analogues to the laws of physics 
which are among the basic laws of Extension; in fact, I think that the 
analogy is very apt—that is, I think that the logical axioms are akin to 
laws of Thought. If it is the case that the axioms of logic are among 
the basic laws of Thought, then we can ask: what are the laws of Ex- 
tension that are parallel to those supposed laws of Thought—those 
logical axioms—that make us believe it possible for people to jump 
over moons? This question is sanctioned by the doctrine of mind- 
body parallelism, which requires that “the order and connection of 
ideas is the same as the order and connection of things.”®! If there are 
laws of Thought that would allow for the possibility of people jumping 
over moons, then there must be laws of Extension that allow for the 
same. Since (to the best of our knowledge) there are no such laws of 





81 Ethics IPT. 
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Extension, it follows by modus tollens that there are no such laws of 
Thought, either. So, on Spinozistic grounds, putative logical possibili- 
ties like people jumping over moons are not real possibilities at all; 
they are something else, probably acts of the imagination.@ 

The upshot is not that Spinoza would deny the existence of a cat- 
egory of possible things or truths that are describable as broadly logi- 
cally possible. It is rather that he would define this category less ex- 
pansively than is currently fashionable. In common with many of us, 
Spinoza could say that to be broadly logically possible is to be com- 
possible with the axioms of logic. However, he would add, to be com- 
possible with the axioms of logic is to be compossible with the laws of 
Thought. Since the laws of Thought are the laws of Nature (consid- 
ered as a thinking being), broadly logical possibility in Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy turns out to be synonymous with nomological possibility, as I 
have described it. Thus there is a set of possibilia that could be called 
“broadly logically possible”; this set is identical with the set of possi- 
bilia that are nomologically possible. 

I think that Spinoza, as part of his project of naturalizing philoso- 
phy, naturalized the concept of possibility, with the result that the 
possible is that which could occur in Nature.4 What could (the verb 
is deliberately in the subjunctive, not indicative, mood) occur within 
Nature is that which the laws of Nature countenance. The laws of Na- 
ture countenance many things—many more than actually were, are, 
or will be the case—so this conception of possibility is not as narrow 
as it may at first seem. Nonetheless it does classify as strictly impos- 
sible such things as a person jumping over the moon since (at least ac- 
cording to our present understanding of the laws of Nature) it would 





& By saying that notions like people jumping over the moon are prod- 
ucts of the imagination, I mean that the mind assembles different ideas or im- 
ages which it has accumulated from past experiences into one whole. See 
IP17CorDem. 

8 Bennett makes a similar but not identical point by arguing that 
Spinoza “does not make the distinction” between causal and logical possibil- 
ity (Spinoza’s Ethics, 30). We agree in thinking that Spinoza does not recog- 
nize what I have called the broadly logically possible as a separate cate- 
gory. We disagree, however, in at least two ways: one, because Bennett does 
not differentiate causal possibility from nomological; two, because he thinks 
that Spinoza eliminated logical possibility by strengthening causal possibil- 
ity, whereas I see logical possibility as equivalent to nomological possibility. 
For an interesting criticism of Bennett on this head, see Alan Donagan, 
Spinoza (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 73-5. 
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not be nomologically possible for any human to complete such an ac- 
tion. Thus, my Spinoza would bite the bullet, as it were, and classify 
as impossible many things that we tend nowadays to think of as possi- 
ble. 


Vol 


Possibility and Necessitarianism. Recent critical work has re- 
sulted in persuasive enough arguments for taking Spinoza to be a ne- 
cessitarian that, in my opinion, a constraint on any interpretation of 
Spinoza’s views on possibility must be that it is compatible with ne- 
cessitarianism. If I am not mistaken, mine meets this requirement. 

On my interpretation of Spinoza, the actual world is the only pos- 
sible world, because the ordo causarum (which necessitates the exist- 
ence of everything) is itself necessary. Nothing that is a part of this 
world could not be not a part of it (including the ordo causarum it- 
self); and conversely, nothing that is not a part of this world could be a 





& Here Mason and I are in partial agreement. He says, “There is no 
scope in [Spinoza’s] system for a distinction between what can be conceived 
as possible (as we might wish to say logically) and what is causally or practi- 
cally possible. ... To be possible cannot be to exist or to subsist in some 
shadow-realm of possibilities, but is simply an available outcome within the 
framework of nature and natural law. ... Possibilities become what is possi- 
ble—what can happen—in a literal way”; Mason, “Spinoza on Modality,” 325- 
6. Our agreement is only partial, because Mason thinks that Spinoza’s con- 
ception of (metaphysical) possibility is delimited by two factors (the laws of 
nature and the series of causes of nature), whereas I think there is only one 
(which is, of course, the laws of nature). 

% Spinoza states almost verbatim in the Political Treatise the view I am 
here attributing to him. He writes, “nature is not bounded by the laws of hu- 
man reason, . . . but other infinite laws [natura non legibus humanae ratio- 
nis... continetur, sed infinitis aliis], which regard [respiciunt] the eternal 
order of universal nature, whereof man is an atom; and according to the ne- 
cessity of this order only are all individual beings determined in a fixed man- 
ner to exist and operate”; Spinoza, Political Treatise, chap. 2, $8; in The Chief 
Works of Benedict de Spinoza: Volume II, trans. R. H. M. Elwes (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1955), 294-5. (I have made slight adjustments to the 
translation.) Because human reason is not subject to the limitations of uni- 
versal nature, it is able to conceive things that are unnatural (such as uni- 
corns). At the same time, nature’s boundaries are set by its “infinite laws” 
alone, not by both laws and the causal series. The conjunction of those two 
is responsible for a much narrower set of phenomena: namely, what actually 
exists or occurs. 
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part of it. It does not necessarily follow (for Spinoza or anyone else), 
though, that all possible particulars are existent. Why not? Because 
there could be particulars that are possible, insofar as the laws of na- 
ture do not necessarily prohibit their existence, and yet do not and 
could not exist, because the causal order does not allow them to exist. 
If I am correct, Spinoza concedes such nonexistent particulars in pas- 
sages such as the beginning of part 2 of the Ethics. So he is at once an 
advocate of universal necessity and a defender of nonexistent possi- 
bles or particulars. Even though this reading is not sanctioned by the 
usual formulations of necessitarianism,® I see no reason not to call 
one a necessitarian who believes that everything in the world is abso- 
lutely necessary, even if he accepts nonexistent particulars. So I take 
Spinoza to be a necessitarian and a believer in nonexistent possibles. 


IX 


Conclusion: On the Coherence of Spinoza’s Possibilities. I have 
attempted to map out some of Spinoza’s modalities, not all of them; 
for instance, I have said next to nothing about his concepts of neces- 
sity.8’ Other questions have surfaced about the nature and modal sta- 
tus of laws of nature, the “original condition” from which the world 
“emerged,” and the significance of his views on modality for his eth- 
ics. In a more complete discussion, I would be able to address all of 





8 In the Spinoza literature, there tend to be two formulations of necessi- 
tarianism: one based on the idea of possible worlds and holding that there is 
only one possible world—the actual one; another based on the idea of neces- 
sary truths and holding that all truths are necessary. For examples of the 
former, see Stuart Hampshire, Spinoza (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1965), 
64; Edwin Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics: An Essay in Interpretation 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1969), 83; Don Garrett, “Spinoza’s Ne- 
cessitarianism,” in God and Nature: Spinoza’s Metaphysics, ed. Y. Yovel 
(New York: E. J. Brill, 1991), 192; and Bennett, Spinoza’s Ethics, 111. For ex- 
amples of the latter, see Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body 
Problem, 96; and Bennett, Spinoza’s Ethics, 111. I should remark, if only as 
an aside, that it can be proven with standard Kripke-style semantics for for- 
mal modal logic that these two formulations are not logically equivalent in all 
settings. 

87 One reason I do not feel remiss about ignoring necessity is that 
Spinoza’s views on it have received vastly more scholarly attention than his 
views on possibility. Besides the work already cited, see also John P. Carri- 
ero’s “Spinoza’s Views on Necessity in Historical Perspective,” Philosophical 
Topics 19 (1991): 47-96. 
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these. Nevertheless, here I will conclude with some thoughts on just 
one question. So far, I have sketched two concepts of possibility and 
argued for the attribution of each to Spinoza. This gives rise to the ob- 
vious and important question: how could Spinoza have two concepts 
of possibility without stumbling into philosophical confusion and in- 
coherence? Several thoughts. 

First, it must be noticed that when Spinoza in the Ethics and else- 
where speaks of possibility in the doxastic terms I have described, he 
usually refers to actually existing things and not the nonexistent par- 
ticulars that I have argued also belong to his system. (Recall, for ex- 
ample, the official definition of possibility in IVD4: “I call... singular 
things possible, insofar as, while we attend to the causes from which 
they must be produced, we do not know whether those causes are de- 
termined to produce them.”) His doxastic concept of possibility thus 
concerns the degree of knowledge we have toward one type of partic- 
ular—the existent particular; it does not reveal anything about things 
that do not exist (if such there be). Since on my reading Spinoza does 
allow for nonexistent particulars, any theory about the modal status 
and, in particular, the possibility of such things would therefore not 
conflict with his statements about existent things. 

Further, in key respects my Spinoza could still be said to allow for 
only one possible set of existing things: the actual set. Even though 
there are nonexistent particulars that are possible because they do not 
conflict with the laws of nature, these things could never exist be- 
cause they are not part of the causal order of nature. So, necessarily, 
nonexistent particulars do not exist. As for existent particulars, they 
clearly are compatible with nature’s laws. Being also a part of the nat- 
ural causal chain, it is a true proposition that necessarily, existent par- 
ticulars exist. Given that necessarily, nonexistent particulars do not 
exist and necessarily, existent particulars do exist, it was reasonable 
for Spinoza to denigrate the belief that existent things are possible as 
defective knowledge. Existent things are not possible; they are neces- 
sary. 
Finally, there is the vastly different usage of the two concepts of 
possibility. The nomological concept is basically a consequence of 
Spinoza’s views on causation, laws of nature, and existence; it does 
not feature prominently in his philosophy (as proven by the relative 
paucity of texts in which it appears). The doxastic concept, though, is 
crucial. If Spinoza could convince his readers to accept as necessary 
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all existent particulars, then he could significantly advance his ethical 
objectives, for the actual ethics of the Ethics is predicated on the ex- 
istence of a universal and eternal metaphysical determinism. Unless 
people come to see the necessity in Nature, they cannot come to em- 
brace the ideal of the good life adumbrated in the Ethics. While we 
ought to regard Deus sive Natura as free,® our attitude toward him/it 
must be unique, because he/it is the only thing that satisfies both con- 
ditions for freedom.® For everything else, it is better to regard that 
thing as necessary than as possible or contingent.” Given these ethi- 
cal doctrines, it made rhetorical sense for Spinoza to emphasize the 
doxastic concept of possibility. Given the basic compatibility be- 
tween the two (as argued above), he could do so without the risk of 
inconsistency.’ 
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91 An early version of this paper was read at the November 1999 meeting 
of the South-Central Seminar in Early Modern Philosophy in College Station, 
Texas; thanks to all present for their comments. Thanks also and especially 
to Calvin Normore and Brad Inwood. 


HEGEL’S FAMILY VALUES 
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Our objectively appointed end and so our ethical duty is to enter into the 
married state.} 


Fiuw PHILOSOPHERS, NONE APPROACHING HIS STATURE, would agree 
with Hegel’s claim that we have an ethical duty to marry2 More com- 
monly, philosophers sanction marriage as ethically permissible, as 
Kant does, or even, at least in recent years, reject marriage as ethically 
illegitimate. Hegel’s view reflects his understanding of the family as a 
moral institution, that is, an institution in which mere participation is 
a moral act and, therefore, obligatory The notion that the family is 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Peabody Hall, Athens, 
GA 30602-1627. 

1G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, §162 A; Hegel, Werke. 7. 
Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts oder Naturrecht und Staatswissen- 
schaft im Grundrisse, ed. Eva Moldenhauer and Karl Markus Michel (Frank- 
furt: Suhrkamp, 1970), 311; T. M. Knox, Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1973), 111. Except for a modification explained in 
note 4, translations are from Knox unless otherwise noted. Hegel’s treatment 
of the family comprises §§151-81, Werke. 7, 307-89; Knox, 110-22. I shall 
hereafter refer to the work as “PR” and to passages by section number. An 
“A” after the section refers to an explanatory remark that Hegel adds to the 
argument of the section. A “Z” after the section refers to a remark culled 
from his students’ lecture notes. Since many terms designating categories 
from PR and from Hegel’s Science of Logic have a variety of other, more ordi- 
nary uses, I often capitalize them when they refer directly to Hegel’s catego- 
ries. Instances and adjectival uses of categories will appear in lower case. 

2Spren Kierkegaard may be the exception, though he allows this duty to 
be trumped by a relationship with God. For all its purported differences, his 
discussion of marriage, “The Esthetic Validity of Marriage,” owes much to 
Hegel; Fither/Or, trans. H. V. Hong and E. H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press), 3-164. 

3“Moral institution” translates a technical term that T. M. Knox trans- 
lates as “Ethical Life.” Readers of Hegel sometimes distinguish “morality” 
from “ethics” because the titles of parts two and three of PR are, respectively, 
Die Moralitdt and Die Sittlichkeit or, in Knox’s translation, “Morality” and 
“Ethical Life.” However, the latter is concerned with the concrete manifesta- 
tion of morality in institutions; not with something distinct from morality. 
Trying to preserve a distinction between morality and ethics obscures the 
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or, at least, is supposed to be moral has become so deeply ingrained 
that it may sound perverse to suppose that its morality needs any sort 
of justification; on the other hand, it is difficult to understand why 
marriage and family should be obligatory. The first aim of this paper 
is to answer the question, why does Hegel think that marriage is a 
moral institution that we have a duty to enter? The issue here is not 
how to recover or preserve “family values” but why the family has any 
value at all morally. To refine the issue, I will contrast Hegel’s ap- 
proach with that of someone who, surprisingly, denies the intrinsic 
moral value of the family, Aristotle. 

In order to answer the question of the family’s morality, it is nec- 
essary to raise another question, a particularly thorny and important 
metaphysical question that is today rarely considered: What binds 
people together in marriage? Or, posed more metaphysically, how do 
two or more distinct individuals become a single spiritual‘ entity, a 
family? The obvious answer is “love.” But love does not belong ex- 
clusively to marriage—“loving relationships” has become a catch 
phrase for nontraditional relationships—and anyway, Hegel, follow- 
ing Kant, could not allow a relationship based on sentiment to be a 
moral one. The “love” that binds the family together into a moral in- 
stitution cannot be a feeling; but if love is not a feeling, then to speak 
of it as the glue of a relationship conveys no apparent meaning. 

This paper will explore the answers Hegel gives to these two 
questions in his Philosophy of Right. I shall try to explain Hegel’s ac- 
count, not to defend it; my more important goal is to show the diffi- 
culty and enduring importance of the two issues. It is unclear to me 
that Hegel or anyone else has adequately resolved them. The merit of 
his account is that he recognizes and addresses them. Before pro- 


connection between these two parts. Our term “morality” comes from the 
Latin word used to translate the Greek word that is directly translated as 
“ethics.” In their origin and meaning, these English terms are the same; I 
shall use them interchangeably. Hence, I refer to the concrete moral institu- 
tions of Hegel’s third part either as such or as instances of Ethical Life. 

4] shall render Hegel’s term Geist as “spirit.” Knox uses this rendering, 
but more often “mind”; for consistency, in passages quoted from his transla- 
tion, I will substitute “spirit” when he uses “mind.” Though in some contexts 
“mind” might be more suitable, neither rendering is entirely adequate. 
“Spirit” and especially “spiritual” too readily suggest a kind of religious mysti- 
cism; “mind” or “mental” can suggest the rational in contrast with other facul- 
ties or, alternatively, something merely imagined and subjective. Since Hegel 
takes the realm of Geist to be objective, a “spiritual bond” (das geistige 
Band, §163) is a relation between minds that has objective reality. This idea 
will become clearer as we see how Hegel understands the marital bond. 
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ceeding further, I must acknowledge that, on my reading, Hegel an- 
swers both questions by invoking a doctrine of sex roles in marriage. 
Ironically, the very feature that today seems to some to make marriage 
immoral and oppressive is the character that Hegel fastens upon to 
make marriage loving and moral. 

Few topics elicit as much moral indignation as sex roles in mar- 
riage. This fact is unfortunate both because marriage could bear dis- 
passionate reflection and because it makes Hegel’s account difficult to 
understand and appreciate. His treatment of the family is probably 
the least discussed portion of the Philosophy of Right, and those who 
do discuss it tend to downplay sex roles. Alan Wood, for example, 
calls sex roles “quaintly repugnant reminders of the social practices of 
Hegel’s age and the prejudices of his class,” and he denies that they 
are necessary to Hegel’s account.5 Others, agreeing that sex roles are 
a remnant of his era rather than a proper part of his philosophy, have 
proposed Hegelian accounts of the family without rigid sex roles; such 
accounts include a broader array of relationships than Hegel himself 
sanctioned.§ 

These approaches are understandable; for those who write about 
or have been influenced by Hegel, as well as other figures in the his- 
tory of philosophy, are usually anxious to focus on claims that they 
find true and meaningful. By their very choice of topics to consider, 
they separate, as it were, the wheat from the chaff of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy. In the case of the family, however, sex roles are so important 
that without them Hegel has virtually no account, as we will see. 
Moreover, sex roles in marriage represent a division of labor parallel 





5 Allen W. Wood, Hegel’s Ethical Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1990), 243. Wood recognizes that Hegel advances these views 
to solve a philosophical problem, but he maintains that the problem could be 
resolved without invoking sex differences; see pages 243-6. Peter Stein- 
berger, Logic and Politics: Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988), 188, ignores sex differences until the very end of his 
account, and then claims that Hegel’s treatment of them is incompatible with 
Hegel’s spiritualization of marriage for both parties. Harry Brod, Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Politics: Idealism, Identity & Modernity (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1992), 175-6, complains that Hegel’s treatment of women undermines 
his achievement. 

6 See, for example, Richard Winfield’s The Just Family (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1998), especially 88-90, 97-102. 
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to what he ascribes to other institutions of Ethical Life, and such divi- 
sions play a central role in the dialectical reasoning pertinent to each. 
Still, the most important reason to set aside qualms about taking a dis- 
cussion of sex roles seriously is that Hegel uses sex roles to solve the 
two problems to be examined here. It is not merely that without re- 
ferring to sex roles we could not solve these problems but that, be- 
cause sex roles are so closely tied to the functions that define the fam- 
ily, without them we could not even pose the problems in the form 
that Hegel does. Nonetheless, these problems do not arise because of 
sex roles, nor would they go away by ignoring them. What we lose 
without sex roles is, rather, any way of even considering the unity and 
morality of the family; the family becomes an empty shell. Again, my 
concern here is not to defend Hegel’s account of marriage or sex 
roles. My point is that unless we confront what we find in this text, 
however unpleasant it may be, we have no hope of coming to grips 
with problems that transcend the text, the problems of marriage’s 
unity and morality. If Hegel’s solution proves inadequate, we must 
find another. 

As far as I can see, Hegel’s use of sex roles in his account of the 
family owes nothing to empirical observation; rather, it depends, I 
shall be arguing here, on abstract conceptual relations that he devel- 
ops in his Science of Logic. There is some reason to think that he 
even exaggerates sex differences in order to fit them into a concep- 
tual scheme that allows him to explain marriage’s unity and morality. 
It has become popular to emphasize the empirical and historical di- 
mensions of Hegel’s work. Hegel often supplements his arguments 
with comments and explanations, and some of them are quite inter- 
esting; but while this material is well worth examination, it is no sub- 
stitute for his argument. Granted, the explanatory material may seem 
more important the more obscure the argument is, but if the argument 
can be understood in its own terms—and I shall show here that it 
can—then it is proportionately less important. This paper is part of a 
larger project of understanding Hegel’s argument independently of ex- 
planatory material, but I confine myself to the family here. 

In short, my principal aim here is to use Hegel’s account of the 
family to resolve two problems that any adequate account would need 
to address, why the family has moral value and what binds a couple 
together into a family. I shall be arguing first that Hegel answers both 
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problems by distinguishing the different roles of man and wife in mar- 
riage. Second, I shall argue that both solutions depend upon under- 
standing categories expounded in The Philosophy of Right, in particu- 
lar, man and wife, as instances of categories from his Science of Logic. 
The relation between these logical categories is mirrored by the rela- 
tion between the social categories, and it ultimately accounts for mar- 
riage’s unity and morality. Third, I shall argue that both parties are 
morally obligated to enter the married state because it provides con- 
crete circumstances which require them to exercise universal wills 
that they would not otherwise be able to exercise. 

The paper's first section contrasts Hegel with Aristotle and Kant 
in order to set up the central problem, how marriage can be a moral in- 
stitution. The second section removes an obstacle to resolving this 
problem by showing that marriage should be understood not as a rela- 
tionship between two individuals but as a single whole. In order to 
find the moral activity of this whole, it is necessary to explore its na- 
ture. Understanding its nature, in turn, depends on answering the sec- 
ond problem, what binds the couple together in marriage? The third 
section argues that Hegel implicitly draws on the relations of catego- 
ries from his Science of Logic to explain the marital bond, and the 
fourth section uses this account to explain how the couple function 
together as a single spiritual entity. Since their spiritual activity en- 
compasses concrete physical acts, this account also explains mar- 
riage’s morality and the obligation to marry, as the fifth section shows. 
The sixth section considers the question whether Hegel might not 
have used other, more egalitarian logical categories to account for 
marriage, and the final section uses Hegel’s account to raise a general 
problem about the marital bond that any account of marriage should 
address. 


I 


Hegel’s claim that we are morally obligated to marry contrasts 
sharply with Aristotle’s treatment of the family. Implicitly drawing on 
a distinction between the necessary and the good, Aristotle sees the 
family as necessary to meet our physical needs, whereas the state is 
the proper moral sphere. Thus, he writes, “the household is the 
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association constituted by nature for [the needs of] daily life”;? that is, 
for material needs. In contrast, the state “exists for the sake of living 
well,”8 and “living well” for Aristotle means living a life of virtue or, as 
he often says, “noble actions.”8 He declares, famously, that man is a 
political animal!° but, also, that “justice belongs to the state.” His 
point—unfortunately, not always appreciated—is that justice and 
other moral virtues are realized most fully in the political activities 
that constitute a state.” 

Aristotle surely does not mean to deny that household members 
could treat each other well or badly and, even, justly or unjustly. 
However, since the ultimate aim of the family lies in meeting material 
needs, the person who performs his task in the family well merely 
contributes to its attaining this goal. He does not perform an action 
that is the noble, that is, an action that is its own end. It is acts of the 
latter sort that are moral. Hence, no action undertaken in the family 
context could ever be properly moral, though it could be moral in the 
subsidiary sense that it contributed to noble action. In contrast, the 
end of the state is precisely noble acts, acts that are valuable for their 
own sakes. Many of the acts undertaken to preserve the state, such as 
acts of military courage and acts of political and legal justice, are 
themselves noble acts and, thereby, also the ends of the state. In gen- 
eral, the acts that preserve and, indeed, constitute the state are the 
very acts of virtue that the state aims to achieve. (Acts of virtue are 
their own end because they amount to exercising our peculiarly hu- 
man faculties well, an activity that, in itself, serves no higher end.!°) 





7 Aristotle, The Politics, trans. Carnes Lord (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1984), 1.2.1252b12-14; I have bracketed Lord’s interpolation. Un- 
less noted, quotations from the Politics are taken from Lord’s translation. 
References to Aristotle’s works are from the Oxford Classical Texts editions: 
W. D. Ross, Aristotelis. Politica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973) and I. By- 
water, Aristotelis. Ethica Nicomachea (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975). 

8 Politics 1.2.1252b27-30. 

9 Politics 3.9.1281al-4. 

10 Politics 1.2.1253a2. 

ll Politics 1.2.1253a37, my translation. 

12 See my “The Substance of Aristotle’s Ethics” in The Crossroads of 
Norm and Nature: Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics and Metaphysics, ed. May 
Sim (Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1995), 14-23; for more on Aristo- 
tle’s approach to the household, see 17-19. 

83 Nicomachean Ethics 1.7.1008a16-17. 
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To be sure, Aristotle does distinguish political action from contempla- 
tion: since the former also serves other ends, it is less leisurely than 
contemplation and, therefore, proportionately less noble.44 Many of 
the acts done to preserve the state are merely necessary, not noble. 
Still, Aristotle sees the state as affording an opportunity. for virtuous 
or noble acts that the family does not, because the state, but not the 
family, is constituted by acts that are their own ends. Again, whereas 
the family meets material needs in order that its members be able to 
participate in the quite different activities that constitute the state, the 
state consists of activities that are their own ends and, also, aim at 
perpetuating the state and, thereby, similar acts. However necessary 
the family is, it is not the sphere of moral action. 

This last claim is so contrary to the way we usually understand 
the family that we cannot help resisting it or looking for reasons to 
deny that Aristotle endorses it. Someone may, perhaps, object that 
the family also exists for the sake of virtue because: (1) Aristotle 
claims that husband and wife could have a friendship for virtue, the 
type of friendship virtuous people have with each other;!5 (2) he 
groups the household together with the state as pursuing justice and 
good;!6 or (8) he acknowledges that slaves, women, and children 
could exercise virtue in respect of their activities in the family." How- 
ever, though Aristotle does allow that a friendship for virtue could ex- 
ist between husband and wife, such a relationship is not necessary for 
or, even, typical of marriage. (Since Aristotle admits friendship for 
virtue between unequals, the existence of this type of friendship be- 
tween husband and wife does not imply their equality.18) 

Second, family and state both aim at the good, but in different 
ways. Aristotle identifies the family as part of the state, and claims 
that the state is prior to it in the way that a whole person is prior to a 
hand; neither part can exist properly without its whole.!9 He means, I 
think, that the family’s meeting physical needs only contributes to the 
human good when it is a part of the state. For then it serves to allow 





14 Nicomachean Ethics 10.7.1177b6-24. 

lë Nicomachean Ethics 8.12.1162a16-27. 

16 Politics 1.2.1253a16-18. 

17 For example, Politics 1.13.1260b8-13. 

18 Nicomachean Ethics 8.7.1158b 11-17. 

19 Politics 1.2.1268a20-29, compare Metaphysics 7.10.1035b14-25 (W. 
Jaeger, Aristotelis. Metaphysica [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973]). 
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some of its members to participate in the state, and it also trains chil- 
dren in skills useful for the state and, importantly, educates them in 
the virtue they will exercise in citizenship. A family can be judged 
good or bad in respect of how well it contributes to the state’s end, 
much as a firefighter might be praised not only for his courage but 
also, albeit to a much lesser extent, for the physical training that en- 
abled him to perform a dangerous rescue. One sign of the difference 
between family and state is Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s Republic on 
the ground that Plato makes the state a family. Aristotle thinks that 
any family must lack those political activities whose performance is 
necessary for the acquisition and realization of moral virtue. 

In response to the third point, the virtues Aristotle ascribes to 
family members are pale reflections of the moral virtues; more akin to 
the virtue (or excellence) of a horse than that of a citizen, they belong 
to household members in respect of their contributions toward the 
household’s end. Aristotle insists that moral virtue requires practical 
wisdom,?! and this, in turn, belongs only to those capable of rational 
deliberation. Women, (natural) slaves, and children either lack ra- 
tional deliberation or are incapable of acting upon it.2 It follows that 
none of this latter group could have moral virtue and, thus, that their 
functions in the family could not require moral virtue. Nor need a 
household head exercise moral virtue in governing the household; he 
need only rely on “mental foresight” to insure that the needs of all are 
met.” Meeting the needs of people who, for the most part, will not 
themselves be capable of virtuous acts does not qualify as moral ac- 
tion. It is necessary, not good in itself. Since, except for the educa- 
tion in virtue mentioned earlier, no function of a household member 
requires moral virtue in order to be performed well, the family is not 
the proper sphere of moral virtue. 





2 Politics 2.2.1261a15—22 and 1261b6-15. 

21 Nicomachean Ethics 6.13.1044b30-32. 

2 Nicomachean Ethics 6.5.1140a30-31L 

23 Politics 1.13.1260a12-14. There is no way to deny the sexism of Aris- 
totle’s claim, but it is worth mentioning that he probably does not regard it as 
exceptionless. Although having two arms and hair on the head are essential 
human attributes, not every person has them; nor is there any logical incon- 
sistency in the existence of some women who are capable of acting on ratio- 
nal deliberation. 

% Politics 1.2.1252a31-2. 
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Unlike Aristotle, Kant allows for the possibility of the family’s be- 
ing moral. First, he lowers the requisite moral faculty from practical 
wisdom to practical reason: morality requires not that one know 
which action is actually best but only that one be able to reason 
whether or not he could will, without contradiction, that the maxim of 
his act govern everyone’s actions as if it were a universal law of na- 
ture. Since any rational being could make such a determination, every 
person is, in principle, capable of moral action. Second, moral acts 
are not for their own sakes; the good will, that is, the respect for uni- 
versal moral law that motivates them is. Moral law belongs to what 
Kant sometimes calls the “intelligible world,” and he claims that “the 
categorical imperative is possible because the idea of freedom makes 
me a member of an intelligible world” and that this moral imperative is 
a duty to make my physical actions subject to intelligible laws.2 This 
means that physical acts, including those that merely satisfy needs, 
are moral when they are motivated by respect for universal, intelligi- 
ble law. They derive their moral status from this transcendental mo- 
tive, rather than their material ends. Hence, Kant can include family 
activities in the moral sphere even while agreeing with Aristotle that 
the family meets material needs. 

Kant treats marriage in his Doctrine of Right, after discussing the 
rights to acquire property and to make contracts, under the peculiar 
heading “On Rights to Persons Akin to Rights to Things.” Famously, 
he defines marriage as “the union of two persons of different sexes for 
the lifelong possession of each other’s sexual attributes.”2’ I cannot 
here trace the ingenious way that Kant uses the categorical impera- 
tive, a principle of wniversal obligations, to justify an individual’s 
right to appropriate personal property, form a contract with another 
individual, and, finally, to use exclusively another’s body. Let me only 
stress that he speaks of a “permissive law, by the favor of which this 





* Immanuel Kant, Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. 
James Ellington (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1981), 54-5. 

Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals, trans. Mary Gregor (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 614. Metaphysical First Princi- 
ples of the Doctrine of Right, the first part of this work, was initially pub- 
lished separately. 

21 Metaphysics of Morals, §24. 
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[last] sort of acquisition is possible for us.” Like the possession of 
property, marriage is morally sanctioned, but not obligatory. 

Though Kant speaks of the household as a “community of free be- 
ings” and clearly regards wife and children as moral agents, he does 
not always treat them as such. Young children do not have practical 
reason and, hence, are unable to treat others as ends in themselves, 
nor should their parents treat them as autonomous moral agents.” 
Yet Kant insists that parents do have moral obligations to their chil- 
dren; namely, “to manage and develop” them.*? The parent is obliged 
to restrict a child’s moral autonomy until the child learns to exercise 
it. Paradoxically, parents treat a child as a being endowed with free- 
dom by not allowing him to exercise his freedom or by allowing him 
to exercise as much as he is capable of. That is, the child is treated as 
a being capable of legislating moral laws for himself precisely by not 
allowing him to do so. Whatever we are ultimately to make of this no- 
tion, we must ask another question here: what would be our obliga- 
tions toward a child if we could determine that, through some 
congenital defect, he could never develop into a being capable of ex- 
ercising practical reason? 

Kant often seems to view women as if they had just such a defect. 
To be sure, he emphasizes the equality between the partners: in the 
sex act a person makes himself or herself into a thing, and the only 
way that this does not violate one’s humanity is if each person ac- 
quires the other as thing and is, simultaneously, acquired as a thing by 
the other.3! However, he insists that this equality is consistent with 
the woman’s ceding rule to the husband on the basis of his “natural 
superiority . . . to promote the common interest of the household.” 
In a parallel passage in the Anthropology, Kant writes, “Who, then, 
shall have the highest authority at home? ... The woman should reign 





2 Metaphysics of Morals, §22 

2 In a well-known example from the Grounding for the Metaphysics of 
‘Morals, 10, a shopkeeper refrains from overcharging children not from duty 
but because his own interest would suffer. Kant assumes that the shop- 
keeper’s action is in accord with duty and, thus, that he could act morally to- 
ward the children even he does not actually do so. He clearly does think that 
we have moral obligations to children, even very young ones. Since these ob- 
ligations cannot rest on the child’s current moral agency, they must derive 
from his capacity to assume moral agency some time in the future. 

30 Metaphysics of Morals, §29. 

31 Metaphysics of Morals, §23. 

32 Metaphysics of Morals, §24. 
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and the man should rule; because inclination reigns and reason 
rules.”33 If the woman is really to be characterized as inclination, she 
is not a moral agent, for moral action cannot spring from inclination. 
If she merely obeys her husband’s decisions, she cannot be acting with 
the rational autonomy of a moral agent. Perhaps Kant imagines her 
obeying her husband in something like the way that a passenger, rec- 
ognizing the pilot’s superior ability, freely chooses to obey him. Yet 
marriage is a far more encompassing relationship. A woman who 
freely cedes all decisions to her husband would effectively renounce 
her freedom. 

On one version of Kant’s categorical imperative, we are obligated 
to treat each person as an end and never as a mere means; but only be- 
ings who are themselves capable of moral action could treat others as 
ends, and only those capable of being ends could properly be treated 
as such by others. That is, A can properly treat B morally only if A has 
the capacity to treat another person as an end in himself and if B has 
the capacity to be such an end. Kant certainly thinks that moral action 
is possible within a marriage, but the inequity he ascribes to the part- 
ners raises the same sort of difficulties for moral action as arise in re- 
spect of young children. Unless two people can both exercise practi- 
cal reason fully, neither can act morally toward the other. 

The same type of difficulty pertains to Hegel’s account of the fam- 
ily; indeed, it would seem to be more of a problem to the extent that 
Hegel, like Aristotle, assigns roles to women and children that appear 
to preclude or, at least, not to require moral agency. He insists that 
the husband has “knowledge and volition of free universality, i.e. the 
self-consciousness of conceptual thought and the volition of the ob- 
jective final end” while the wife has “knowledge and volition of the 
substantive, but knowledge and volition in the form of concrete indi- 
viduality and feeling.” The “volition of free universality” that Hegel 
assigns to the husband is a will for the universal and for freedom; it is, 
thus, a universal will, just the sort of will that Kant identifies as the 
moral will. Yet the will that Hegel assigns to the wife is an individual 
will that looks to be what Kant identifies with inclination. For Kant, 
the universal will is a moral will because it is not determined by 





33 Immanuel Kant, Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, trans. 
Victor Lyle Dowdell (Carbondale, Ol.: Southern Illinois University Press, 
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inclination or by an external object to be realized—both particulars— 
but by respect for universal law, and only the person who acts out of 
respect for universal law acts freely. It is the recognition that the 
will ought to be determined by its own laws, laws that it gives itself 
and, thus, laws that any will of the same sort could give itself, that 
Kant terms the “categorical imperative.” Hegel agrees with Kant that 
the categorical imperative is the basic moral principle, but he identi- 
fies it as mere “abstract universality.” His objection to Kant’s ac- 
count is that the principle remains abstract and empty. In “Morality,” 
the second of the Philosophy of Rights three parts, Hegel presents 
just such an abstract treatment, but he makes morality concrete in the 
work’s final part, “Ethical Life.”87 He understands the family, along 
with civil society and the state, as moral institutions, concrete embod- 
iments of abstract morality. 

The problem is whether the categorical imperative can be em- 
bodied in family life. If the wife has an individual will, how can she 
possibly act morally? How can her husband treat her as a moral agent 
if, in fact, she cannot exercise a moral will? To recall the formulation 
raised earlier, how can A properly treat B as an end in himself, as a 
moral agent, if either A or B is incapable of moral agency? So, while 
Hegel conceives of the family as intrinsically moral and speaks of a 
moral duty to marry, he also assigns roles to the married couple that 
seem to preclude their acting morally toward each other. 

In assigning a subordinate role to the wife, Hegel follows Aristo- 
tle’s treatment of the family, and his distinction of three types of Ethi- 
cal Life—family, civil society, and state—seems to be modeled on Ar- 
istotle’s account of the development of the state from the family.%8 
Hegel substitutes civil society for Aristotle’s middle stage of develop- 
ment, the village; and he insists that all three stages are moral institu- 
tions, whereas Aristotle thinks that only in the final stage is the hu- 
man potential for moral action fulfilled. The puzzle is how Hegel can 





% Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, 13-14. 

3 PR, §136. 

37 “Morality” parallels Kant’s Grounding for the Metaphysics of Morals, 
whereas Hegel’s “Ethical Life” section includes topics covered in Kant’s 
Metaphysics of Morals. The last, however, models marriage and state on 
contract—a determination that Hegel places under “Abstract Right” and 
takes to be even more abstract than “Morality.” In their abstract accounts of 
morality, neither Hegel nor Kant suggests that women and children might not 
be ends in themselves. 
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maintain that the family is a sphere for moral action when he holds 
views much the same as Aristotle’s about the subordinate roles that 
woman and children play within it. 

This puzzle cannot be resolved by referring to Hegel’s granting all 
people status as moral agents; for by the principle of abstract morality 
that he shares with Kant, marriage can only be moral if all parties are 
equal, something he emphatically denies. Indeed, the puzzle arises 
just because Hegel endorses an abstract principle of morality that 
should belong to all, even while he denies women its use. If the fam- 
ily’s morality depends on all parties having universal will, how can He- 
gel deny women universal will and still assert that the family is a 
moral institution? 

Thinking of Hegel’s dialectical method, we can expect that what 
seems to be the source of the difficulty, the different wills assigned to 
the sexes, will turn out to be the source of the solution. However, it is 
important to realize that the morality of the family needs explaining 
and that earlier thinkers do not regard it as moral or, at least, not in 
the same way. Morality is more than acting considerately toward 
other family members or providing for their physical or emotional 
needs; such acts could just as well spring from good feeling, perceived 
self-interest, or other nonmoral motives. The family is moral because 
in engaging in those activities that constitute the family, family mem- 
bers are acting from duty, from virtue, or from whatever else it is that 
makes an action moral. That we are apt to think it obvious that the 
family is a moral sphere is a token of Hegel’s success; we ought not let 
it blind us to his achievement. Nor should we suppose that rejecting 
sex roles in the family will eliminate obstacles to its morality; for if, as 
we will see, distinct sex roles also play a role in explaining the family’s 





38 Aristotle’s account of the development of the state from the family ap- 
pears in Politics 1.2. Hegel speaks of the “dissolution” of the family into civil 
society ($181). He is clearly referring to the natural progression from one 
family to multiple families, as is Aristotle. 

Thinking mostly of Aristotle, Brod contrasts the classical treatment of 
the family as the basic political unit with modern philosophy’s emphasis on 
the individual, Hegels Philosophy of Politics, 62-5. Brod maintains that 
though Hegel begins from the classical account, he abandons it when he as- 
signs the family only the task of preparing individuals (children?) for their 
participation in the state. The family makes them ethical because it disposes 
them to see themselves as part of a larger whole. I will be arguing that the 
family is ethical because of what the married couple do together, not for m- 
strumental reasons. 
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morality, the rejection of sex roles risks undermining its morality. 
How, then, can the family be a moral institution when most of its 
members cannot qualify as moral agents? What is the bond that 
unites man and wife in a moral union if mutual inclination is not moral 
and mutual duty is (putatively) not possible? 


II 


Hegel’s association of women with “concrete individuality and 
feeling” would seem to cast doubt on their capacity for moral action; 
but in the paragraphs that discuss the origin of marriage and the mar- 
riage ceremony,°? he does not distinguish different roles for men and 
women. He seems to have both parties in mind when he mentions 
marriage in conjunction with biological reproduction and its spiritual- 
ization into “self-conscious love.” Again, he contrasts “the particular 
inclination of the two persons,” the subjective side of marriage, with 
its “objective source” in the “free consent of the persons”; and he in- 
sists that their union will constitute a “liberation” of both because in it 
they “attain their substantive self-consciousness.”41 Since the “objec- 
tively appointed end of marriage” belongs to both parties, so too must 
the duty to marry that Hegel associates with it.“ Hegel goes on to 
compare the marriage ceremony to entering a contract.“ All this is 
the language of moral agency; for it is only one whose will is not de- 
termined by inclination or other external factors who freely chooses 
to act in accordance with duty. Since only moral agents can freely 
form contracts, women as well as men exercise moral agency in will- 
ing to marry. Hence, both parties enter marriage as moral agents. 

If marriage begins with the free agency of the two parties, then it 
might seem that the marital state that persists must be some sort of 
relation between free agents or, to use Hegel’s term, “persons.” Peter 
Steinberger seems to have drawn this conclusion, for he writes, “Mar- 
riage must be seen as the rationally necessary form of conjugal rela- 
tions between individuals whose selves are those of Subjects begin- 





89 PR, §§161-4. 
4 PR, 8161. 

4 PR, §162. 

2 PR §161 A. 
3 PR, §164. 
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ning to emerge as Concrete Persons.” As he had explained in 
preceding pages, “Subjects” are beings with a self-awareness of their 
own thoughts (a second order self-awareness); they are beings subject 
to morality and universal law. In other words, Steinberger sees mar- 
riage as a continuing relationship between two individuals, each of 
whom is individually subject to moral laws. 

There is no question that Kant regards marriage as such a rela- 
tionship, but Hegel pointedly rejects the notion that marriage is a rela- 
tion between what Steinberger calls “Subjects.” For though he does 
speak of marriage as beginning from the consent of both individuals, 
what they consent to do is “to make themselves one person, to re- 
nounce their natural and individual personality to this unity of one 
with the other.” Importantly, Hegel identifies the ethical aspect of 
marriage as the will for this unity; “[t]he identification of personali- 
ties, whereby the family becomes one person and members become 
its accidents . . . is the ethical spirit.”4”7 He refers to this unity as the 
“substantial thing in marriage.”48 In short, though marriage starts 
“with the solemn declaration by the parties of their consent to enter 
the ethical bond of marriage,” it requires the “free surrender by both 
sexes of their personality,” and the resulting family has its own “per- 
sonality." “Personality” is important because Hegel identifies it, 
early in the Philosophy of Right, as the abstract self-consciousness 
that forms the basis of rights.5! Without independent personalities, 
the parties in the marriage have no independent rights; indeed, it is 
only in connection with a family’s dissolution that rights of individual 
family members come into play.’ (Like Personality in the sphere of 
Abstract Right, the family’s personality manifests itself through prop- 
erty, a point to which I shall return shortly). Only a personality can 





4 Steinberger, Logic and Politics, 176. 
4 PR, §162. 

4% PR, §163. 

47 PR, §168 A. 

48 PR, §164. 

49 PR, §168. 

© PR, §169. 

51 PR, §86. 

æ PR, §§159, 172. 

53 PR, §160. 
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be a moral agent. Hence, when the couple surrender their individual 
personalities, they cease to be independent moral agents. 

Marriage is, thus, not an institution in which the parties indepen- 
dently determine their actions toward each other, but one in which 
they must somehow act in concert. If marriage is to be an ethical in- 
stitution, it could not be because married people act morally toward 
each other but, rather, because they act morally together. This goes 
some way toward solving our initial problem: a husband need not re- 
gard his wife as a moral agent, and she need not exercise a universal 
will to behave morally. Rather, the joint action of both constitutes a 
unity, and such action, governed by universal will, is moral. 

We can now see that in speaking of marriage as a relation be- 
tween two individuals, Steinberger in effect treats it as a contractual 
relationship. Hegel denies that marriage could be a contract. A con- 
tract can only exist between individual personalities, whereas, upon 
entering the marriage, each party renounces individuality and be- 
comes part of a larger whole with its own moral personality. 

There is another point that is worth highlighting here: both man 
and woman enter marriage as free and apparently equal agents; but 
once married they assume different roles. The woman’s individual 
will and her apparent subordination emerge only after marriage. He- 
gel signals his awareness of this point when he assures us that mar- 
riage, though a “self-restriction” from one point of view, is really a 
“liberation” and self-fulfillment for both parties. Still, the seeming 
obstacle to marriage’s being a moral institution, the woman’s individ- 
ual will, only exists within the marriage. Ironically, she acquires her 
‘individual will precisely when both parties are supposed to be re- 
nouncing individuality. Hegel must understand her individual will as 
different from the individuality she abandons. If his account is consis- 
tent, her individual will must be part of the larger whole formed from 
both parties, and it must play a role in the moral agency they exercise 
together. 

What, though, is the moral action that husband and wife engage 
in together? It might seem that it consisted of those actions where the 





5 PR, §161 Z. For a very good discussion of why marriage cannot be a 
contractual relation, see Merold Westfall, Hegel, Freedom, and Modernity 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 38-41. Westfall does not, 
however, discuss the diversity of the sexes. 

5 PR, §162. 
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family manifests the universal will that is the hallmark of morality, 
such as the family’s entering into agreements with others, contributing 
to the welfare of society, participating in the governing of the state, 
and so forth; but these are all actions that Hegel takes the man to per- 
form. That is to say, the acts of the family that most obviously mani- 
fest universal will are acts of one family member in relation with oth- 
ers outside the family. We must ask, then, just what the family 
contributes to these acts if they could just as well be performed by an 
unattached man? My concern, for the moment, is not that Hegel might 
regard wives as mere appendages to their husbands’ outside activities; 
rather, my concern is that if this were his view, the family would not 
be intrinsically valuable, and those men who could function more ef- 
fectively without it—surely there are many—should not enter into 
marriage. Yet Hegel proclaims entering into marriage an ethical duty, 
incumbent upon everyone, as we have seen.5’ Insofar as it is a duty, 
marriage must be of intrinsic value. It follows, then, that Hegel cannot 
regard a wife as a mere appendage to her husband and that the moral 
activity that they engage in together cannot simply consist of the hus- 
band’s acts in the larger world. Thus, Hegel skirts the popular charge 
that traditional accounts of marriage subordinate women to their hus- 
bands’ work not because he has a higher opinion of women but be- 
cause he thinks that both partners must somehow contribute to its 
moral activity, whatever that is. 

In sum, recognizing marriage as a unity of partners enables us to 
avoid the problems that arise from trying to understand how husband 
and wife could act morally toward each other by identifying their 
moral activity with what they do together; but this solution creates an- 
other problem, namely, that their joint activity remains unclear pre- 
cisely because the woman, due to the inferior status accorded her, 
seems left out of and even unnecessary to the moral activity of the 
family. Just how the family belongs to the sphere of Ethical Life has 
not been explained. Let us, therefore, look more closely at Hegel’s ac- 
count. 





5 Compare PR, §162. 
57 PR, §162 A. 
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One dimension of marriage is to produce, raise, and educate chil- 
dren. Hegel refers to this as the “moment of physical life” and the “ac- 
tuality of the race and its life-process,”58 and he devotes considerable 
attention to it. Though physical passion belongs to the subjective side 
of marriage, to mere inclination, it is raised to the ethical through mar- 
riage. That is to say, sexual relations are, in marriage, not merely 
physical but a manifestation of spiritual connection. These relations 
result in the production of the most important “family capital,” chil- 
dren. Children are the external physical manifestation of the parents’ 
love for each other, and the “embodiment of their own substance.”© 
Hegel claims that the family dissolves when the children mature into 
independent adults.61 

Hegel’s treatment of the physical dimension of marriage draws 
upon his discussion of Property earlier in the Philosophy of Right.2 
There, too, a physical entity acquires a spiritual dimension: abstract 
will or personality becomes concrete by identifying itself with prop- 
erty that it has appropriated. So too the spiritual bond that consti- 
tutes the marriage acquires concrete content, first in the couple’s 
physical relations, and ultimately in more enduring property, children: 
“The family, as person, has its real external existence in property; and 
it is only when this property takes the form of capital [including chil- 
dren] that it becomes the embodiment of the substantial personality 
of the family.”® In the sphere of Abstract Right, the personality that 
defines itself through its property goes on to redefine itself by giving 
up the property or exchanging it for another. In that way, abstract 
will, having given itself content by identifying itself with something 
external, negates this identification and manifests itself as a spiritual 
entity distinct from the physical but with control over it. In contrast, 
in the sphere of Ethical Life, the universal will embodies itself in an 
other—that is, in its concrete manifestation—distinguishes itself from 
this other, and also retains its unity with the other. Thus, marriage is 





5 PR, §161. 

% On this aspect of marriage, see Westfall, Hegel, Freedom, and Moder- 
nity, 45-9. 

© PR, §173. 

61 PR, §177. 

®& PR, §§41-71. 

8 PR, §169; compare §170. 
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distinct from its physical moment, yet retains this moment within it- 
self. In this respect it mirrors the state: the physical aspect of the state 
is its economic activity, and this activity, while distinct from the state, 
is also a moment within the state. 

These parallels illuminate what Hegel is already quite clear about: 
marriage’s physical moment is subordinate to its spiritual moment de- 
spite the former’s continuing importance in marriage. Hegel explores 
the relation of these two moments in a brief dialectic: (a) Marriage is 
initially sought as a physical union,© but (b) “self-consciousness” 
transforms it “into a union on the level of spirit, into self-conscious 
love.” Realized through the couple’s wills,® (c) marriage becomes 
an ethical relationship whose “substance” is their “inherently indissol- 
uble” “spiritual bond of union,” and whose “sensuous moment” is 
merely “accidental,” “destined to vanish in its own satisfaction.”® In 
other words, the awareness of physical desire and the will by both 
parties to realize it in physical union somehow create a spiritual bond 
between them that supplants the physical as marriage’s enduring es- 
sence. 

What does Hegel mean by the “spiritual bond” that is marriage’s 
substance? He calls it “love,” but he cannot understand this as a feel- 
ing, as we usually do, because then it would be merely subjective, a 
matter of inclination, and inclination belongs to the physical dimen- 
sion of marriage. In lecture notes, Hegel does use the term “love” to 
refer to an inclination, but he rejects this type of “love” as the basis for 
marriage on the ground that it contains a contingency that has no 
place in Ethical Life.” Instead, he insists that marriage is “ethico-legal 
love” (die rechtlich sittliche Liebe). This latter must be spiritual 
love. Since the ethical depends on universal will and since will is 
surely the spiritual counterpart to inclination, an “ethico-legal love” 
could only be a will for the ethical. If this is right, Hegel is identifying 





& See Westfall, Hegel, Freedom, and Modernity, 51-4. 

% PR, §161. 

6 PR, §161. 

8 PR, §162. 

SPR, §§1638-4 

® Westfall, Hegel, Freedom, and Modernity, 47, stresses that Hegel’s dia- 
lectic allows him to insist that marriage is both the upgrading and downgrad- 
ing of sexuality. 
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the “love” that unites the couple in marriage with their will for the eth- 
ical. Since, as we saw, the ethical in marriage is a will for unity,” the 
spiritual bond that unites the couple is their will for unity in marriage. 

Before we pursue this thought, let us pause and reflect on the is- 
sues before us. In order to explain how marriage can be an ethical in- 
stitution, we have considered the nature of marriage and noticed that 
its key feature and substance is a spiritual bond between the married 
couple. In the question about the nature of this bond, Hegel is facing a 
difficult metaphysical question: how can two people become a single 
entity? There is clearly no possibility of an abiding physical unity of 
two people; nor could we count on a relationship based upon feeling 
to survive and, besides, it could not be a moral relationship. Two peo- 
ple could become one only through some spiritual connection, and 
the spiritual faculty at work throughout the Philosophy of Right is the 
will. It must be the will that unites the couple; and through it the cou- 
ple must somehow act morally together. What, then, is the connec- 
tion of wills that binds the couple together? 

Approaching Hegel’s text with this question in mind, we notice 
two striking points. First, §§165-8, the bulk of Hegel’s very brief treat- 
ment of marriage as an institution—§§1614 discuss the genesis of 
marriage, §169 makes the transition to family capital—concern the 
different roles of the sexes in marriage. Second, though Hegel seems 
to be thinking about roles that are traditionally ascribed to each sex, 
he roots them in fundamental differences of will, as we have seen.” 
However tempting it be to dismiss Hegel’s discussion of sex roles in 
Marriage as an unfortunate remnant of his time, should we do so, we 
have virtually no treatment of marriage as an institution and no expla- 
nation of the spiritual bond that constitutes marriage’s substance. If 
Hegel is offering an account of the substance of marriage, it can only 
lie in the sections that highlight differences in sex roles. On the other 
hand, just because the different sex roles spring from a difference in 
the couple’s wills, it is hard to see how the couple could be bound to- 
gether through will. The difference in their wills—as, indeed, the con- 
sequent difference in their activities—would seem, at first glance, to 
prevent the spiritual unity that Hegel seeks in marriage. Nonetheless, 





71 PR, §163. 
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my contention is that it is precisely the difference in the wills of the 
sexes that constitutes the spiritual bond uniting them. How could 
unity result from difference? 

We might suppose we could answer this question by invoking a 
simple division of labor: playing mutually complementary roles in the 
marriage, the man and the woman constitute a single whole. This ap- 
proach might explain how they can act together, but not how they 
have the spiritual unity that Hegel posits as the essence of the mar- 
riage. Spiritual unity requires that both parties direct their wills to- 
ward the same object. However, the man has a will for the universal; 
he can will marriage in general. The woman wills “concrete individu- 
ality and feeling”; she wills the individual marriage, some specific rela- 
tionship with a specific individual. Hence, the two wills have different 
objects. How, then, can the couple’s wills bind them into a spiritual 
unity? 

Universal and Individual are important logical concepts, and the 
key feature of Hegel’s treatment of them in the Science of Logic is that 
they are intrinsically connected with each other. Hence, it is reason- 
able to wonder whether what unites universal and individual wills into 
spiritual unity is their being instances of Universal and Individual.® 
My contention is that these two wills do indeed bind together in much 
the way that the two Concepts bind together, conceptually. Just as 
the one Concept contains the other, so the one will contains the other. 
What evidence is there for this proposal? 

Let us consider Hegel’s discussions of Universal and Individual in 
the Logic. He treats them separately at the beginning of the logic of 
the Concept (Begriff).“ Briefly, the Universal is an abstract character 
that does not contain any particular determinations; it maintains itself 
as self-identical even when it is present in a particular instance. 





T The once popular notion that these Concepts are central to all of He- 
gel’s work is without foundation; indeed, it is the kind of caricature that be- 
lies the rigor and richness of his arguments. Nonetheless, these Concepts do 
play a special role in the Philosophy of Right, as we will see. 

4 See G. W. F. Hegel, Gesammelte Werke. 12. Wissenschaft der Logik. 
Zweiter Band. Die Subjektive Logik (1816), ed. F. Hogemann and W. Jae- 
schke (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1981), 33-5, 37-9, 49-50. G. W. F. Hegel, Sci- 
ence of Logic, trans. A. V. Miller (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1969), 601- 
3, 605-8, 618-19. The rest of this paragraph presents my own barebones ver- 
sion of his account. 
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However, to understand the Universal through its lacking specifica- 
tion is to make it dependent, at least in its definition, upon specifica- 
tion. The Particular is just this specification of the Universal; it is the 
further determinate content whose addition makes the Universal de- 
terminate and which, thus, distinguishes the Universal from its in- 
stance. However, defined as “a specification of the Universal,” the 
Particular includes the Universal in its own definition. Now, insofar 
as the Particular includes within itself both Universal and specifica- 
tion, it itself is an instance of the Universal. These characterizations 
of the Particular as, at once, distinct from the Universal and its in- 
stance are determinations of the Particular. Thus, the Particular, it- 
self the determination of the Universal, receives further determination 
through its relations with the Universal. This further determination 
transforms the Particular into a third, still richer Concept, Individual. 
The Individual contains within itself the Universal, the specification 
(Particularity) that distinguishes the Universal from its instance, and 
the relations between them: it is the concrete instance of the Univer- 
sal, and it thereby contains Universal and Particular as its own ab- 
stract moments. Yet insofar as the Individual has emerged from them, 
they also contain it. Hence, each of the three, taken by itself, must be 
understood to be distinct from the two others and yet to contain 
them. 

Universal, Particular, and Individual appear initially in the Sci- 
ence of Logic as three distinct categories; later on they appear to- 
gether as moments of more complex categories, Judgment and Syllo- 
gism. It is Sylogism that best characterizes the relationship between 
universal and individual wills in the family. Hegel describes the “first 
figure” of Syllogism as follows: : 

The Concept [of Syllogism], differentiated into its abstract moments, 

has individuality and universality for its extremes, and appears itself 

as the particularity standing between them. On account of their imme- 


diacy, they are all self-related determinateness, and one and all a single 
content. 


With this passage, compare the Philosophy of Rights description of 
the family: 





© Science of Logic, trans. A. V. Miller, 666; I have substituted “Concept” 
for Miller’s “Notion.” Wissenschaft der Logik IT, 92. 
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The ethical substantiality [of marriage], as the Concept, internally sun- 
ders itself in order that its vitality may become a concrete unity conse- 
quent upon this difference (§165).° Thus one sex is spirit in its self- 
diremption into explicit personal self-subsistence and the knowledge 
and volition of free universality. ... The other sex is spirit maintaining 
itself in unity as knowledge and volition of the substantive .. . in the 
form of concrete individuality and feeling (§166).”’ 


Just as the logical Concept (of Syllogism) has divided itself into Uni- 
versal and Individual and appears as the Particularity that mediates 
between them, so marriage, as a Concept, divides itself into universal 
and individual wills in order that it (marriage) may be a concrete unity 
mediating between them. Just as Particularity at once mediates the 
relation between the Syllogism’s extremes, Individuality and Univer- 
sality, and includes those extremes within itself, so marriage at once 
mediates the universal and individual wills and, nonetheless, includes 
them. 

Hegel does not explicitly refer to the Logic’s account of the Syillo- 
gism, but the similarities are too striking to be mere coincidence. The 
text may contain hints: Hegel mentions the “determination” Bestim- 
mtheit) of the partners,® a term he often associates with Particular- 
ity,” right before speaking of the division of marriage “as the Concept” 
into sex roles, and his reference to the “conclusion” (Schliessung) of 
the marriage in a ceremony® may hint at the conclusion of the Syllo- 
gism.8! Further, the claim that “woman has her substantial destiny in 
the family” recalls Hegel’s identification of the Individual as the ele- 
ment of the Syllogism of Existence in which the other determinations 
inhere.® None of this is decisive. Rather, Hegel seems simply to use 
Concepts he had delineated in the Logic and assume that readers will 





% A more literal translation of the last phrase is; “in order to gain from 
the distinction its vitality as a concrete unity.” 

7 For emphasis, I have italicized words in Knox’s translation in accor- 
dance with Hegel’s German text and, as usual, used “spirit” where he has 
“mind.” 

® PR, §165. 

W Science of Logic, trans. Miller, 605. Wissenschaft der Logik IT, 37. 

80 PR, §164. 

81 Hegel’s regular term for syllogism is der Schluss, though he also refers 
to it with the verbal noun, das Schliessen. He uses this last term here for the 
marriage ceremory (§164 A). 

& PR, §165. 

8 Science of Logic, trans. Miller, 667-8. Wissenschaft der Logik IT, B-4. 
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be familiar enough with that work to see that marriage is an instance 
of Syllogism.™ 

My proposal is that Hegel understands the spiritual bond be- 
tween man and wife in terms of a conceptual bond that unites two log- 
ical Concepts, Universal and Individual. Just as Universal and Individ- 
ual are intrinsically bound together in the unity of a Syllogism, so, too, 
husband and wife are bound together as constituents of the marriage. 
In both cases, two extremes are united as two parts of the same con- 
cept. In Syllogism, Universal and Individual are each understood by 
first negating the other and, then, by negating that negation and, 
thereby, recognizing that each contains the other as part of itself. 
Likewise, in marriage, the male role is defined as universal will in op- 
position to the individuality of the female, who is, consequently, in- 
cluded in the male’s role; and analogously, the female role is defined 
in opposition to the male role, only to include the male role within it- 
self. Hence, in willing the universal, the male will must also will the 
individual in opposition to which the universal exists, and likewise, 
the female must will the universal in the process of willing something 
individual. In this way, the two wills contain each other. 

Earlier, I noted that Hegel delineates sex roles only after discuss- 
ing the marriage ceremony, and we have just seen that he speaks of 
marriage as a Concept that “sunders itself” into male and female roles 
in order to become a “concrete unity." Though Hegel acknowledges 
some physical basis for the difference in sex roles, it “acquires intel- 
lectual and ethical significance” through marriage. Apparently, sex 
roles are a product of marriage. Marriage highlights and perhaps ex- 
aggerates natural differences between the sexes in order to forge a 
bond of unity. Insofar as one partner takes on the role of universal, 
the other must take on the role of individual in order that they might 
be unified in marriage in the way that these Concepts are unified in 
Syllogism. In short, Hegel makes marital difference essential for mar- 
ital unity.® 





% To allay the suspicion that Hegel would not use a concept as logically 
abstract as Syllogism to discuss marriage, the reader is referred to §369 Z of 
Hegel’s Encyclopedia; Werke. 9. Enzyklopädie der philosophische Wissen- 
schaften im Grundrisse (1830) (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1970). This is §368 Z 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature, trans. A. V. Miller (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1970). There he discusses sexual relations as an instance of Syllogism. 
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At this point, two types of questions arise. First and most press- 
ing is just how the logical relation between two Concepts accounts for 
the marital bond between two people. It is not enough to understand 
husband and wife as instances of logical categories who relate them- 
selves to each other as these two categories do. What we need to un- 
derstand is how these two wills actively constitute not just a syllogism 
but a marriage. In the next two sections, I will argue that these di- 
verse wills are acts that constitute both marriage’s spiritual unity and 
its moral activity. (That the two logical concepts make it possible to 
understand the unity and morality of marriage is the strongest evi- 
dence that Hegel himself is putting them to use.) The second type of 
question is why Hegel chose this set of logical Concepts instead of an- 
other pair that might offer the possibility of a more equitable relation- 
ship. The sixth section of this paper addresses this question, and it 
leads to a general conceptual difficulty about marriage that is posed in 
the final section. 


IV 


Let us then consider more carefully how the conceptual relation- 
ship explains the marital relationship. We saw in the preceding sec- 
tion that the bond between husband and wife, “self-conscious love,” is 
a relationship between universal and individual wills. What is the ob- 
ject of these wills? It is tempting to suppose that the married couple 
will each other, but this would entail that each retains independent 
personalities—precisely what the pair surrender upon entering the 
marriage—and that the marriage be the sort of quasicontractual ar- 
rangement discussed and dismissed in the second section above. As 
we saw there, the married pair must be understood to act morally 





% In contrast, Joan Landes, “Hegel’s Conception of the Family,” Polity 
14, no. 1 (Fall 1981), maintains that Hegel’s views on sex roles are based on 
his desire to preserve the “sentimental family” as a “refuge from bourgeois 
society” (pp. 16-17, 27), his secularization of Protestant ideology (p. 20), and 
his understanding of feminine nature (pp. 20-2). His account of marriage is 
partly a consequence of his views on sex roles. Though she recognizes that 
family members are bound together by love, she identifies love as a feeling 
(p. 17) without offering any evidence for this interpretation. Landes is, how- 
ever, one of the few readers who have acknowledged the significance of sex 
roles in Hegel’s account of marriage. 
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together rather than to act morally toward each other. This is possi- 
ble if both their wills are wills for the family, and Hegel seems to say 
that this is so when he claims, “the ethical aspect of marriage consists 
in the parties’ consciousness of this unity as their substantive aim.”®” 
In other words, the married couple can act morally together when 
they both will their unity, that is, when they will their marriage. 

Earlier the idea that the couple would will the same object 
seemed incompatible with their having different types of will. We 
have now seen that their wills are bound together as extremes in a syl- 
logism whose middle term is marriage; as such, they include each 
other. The extremes of this syllogism are not merely logical Concepts 
but wills, and they are thereby defined by the objects toward which 
they are directed, as we have seen. Although the male and female 
wills differ in their proper objects, both also presuppose a will for the 
same object: The husband’s universal will is a will for a universal; 
however, it is not a will for an empty logical structure, but for mar- 
riage as a universal. The wife’s individual will is, analogously, a will 
for an individual, for an individual instance of the same universal. It 
is impossible to distinguish the universal marriage willed by the hus- 
band from the individual instance of marriage willed by the wife with- 
out recognizing the common conceptual content these two willed ob- 
jects share, marriage. This latter is the syllogism’s middle term, the 
particularity that mediates the extremes. As purely logical Concepts, 
Universal and Individual are determinations of the same logical con- 
tent, namely, of Particularity. As constituent wills in a marriage, uni- 
versal and individual have a more determinate particularity, namely, 
marriage. Thus, because they are wills as well as constituents of a syl- 
logism, the diverse wills for marriage not only include each other but 
also presuppose a common will for marriage itself, and marriage is 
the “unity [that is] . . . their substantive aim.” Despite the difference 
in their wills—or, rather, in order that they manifest this difference— 
both parties must will their unity, that is, their marriage. 

Importantly, the couple’s common will for the marriage has a 
constitutive dimension; for willing is an action. In willing the mar- 
riage, the couple act together and thereby constitute themselves as 
the very unity that they will. Thus, will for the marriage itself binds 
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two people together as a couple. As we saw, Hegel calls this will for 
unity in marriage “love,” and he identifies it as both the spiritual sub- 
stance and the ethical aspect of marriage. Evidently, marriage exists 
as a real relationship and as an ethical relationship simply because the 
couple will it. 

What does it mean to “will the marriage”? Though the phrase 
sounds impossibly abstract, nothing could be easier to grasp: a mar- 
riage exists when two people see themselves as married. Indeed, the 
same is true of any relationship: the relationship exists just when the 
people in it see themselves as in the relationship. People in relation- 
ships often consider how events or actions will “affect our relation- 
ship,” a sign that they regard the relationship as something real. Mar- 
riage differs from other relationships in that the parties give up their 
individual identities, but it resembles the others insofar as the parties 
are bound together by their wills. Hegel’s simple, but profound insight 
is that the will for marriage is precisely the bond that constitutes the 
marriage, “self-conscious love.” 

We can now see that Hegel’s claim that marriage is primarily a 
spiritual union in which physical relations play a subordinate role® 
does not express anything different from the most ordinary percep- 
tion and experience of marriage. Marriage is a state of mind. It can- 
not be identified with any experience or physical object: it is not living 
together, sharing experiences, having feelings for each other, having 
children, and certainly not having any common property. Indeed, mar- 
riage is an excellent example of a real object constituted by will alone. 
It could serve as an obvious counterexample to those who would deny 
the existence of objects of spirit and insist, instead, that only the phys- 
ical is real. The reality of marriage is undeniable, even though it can- 
not be reduced to anything material. Hegel emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the marriage ceremony in which the couple renounce their 
individual wills and assume a new unity because through it this new 
reality comes into being, a reality constituted by will. 

As such, marriage falls in the same sphere as other realities con- 
stituted by the will, including Contract, Good, Responsibility, and, in- 
deed, all the other categories expounded in the Philosophy of Right. 
Marriage is more concrete and substantial than earlier categories, as 
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befits its falling under “Ethical Life.” But what really distinguishes it 
from the others is the particular way that will manifests itself in it. 
Unlike contract, guild, or state, marriage is a relation between the two 
sexes. It is to the different roles of the sexes that we must now turn. 

The “sunder[ing]” into sex roles at the beginning of marriage has 
as its purpose that marriage’s “vitality may become a concrete unity 
consequent upon this difference.”®! The distinction of sex roles some- 
how results in unity. Two people who shared the same type of will for 
marriage would not contribute to each other; they would constitute a 
pair, not a whole with a new unity. That is, the unity intrinsic to the 
concept of marriage is a unity of higher degree than mere identity.” 
We have seen in this section that the couple are united because their 
diverse wills presuppose a common will for marriage, but this unity 
through a middle term is not the higher unity consequent upon diver- 
sity that Hegel claims to emerge after marriage. This latter unity, 
rather, lies in the marital syllogism’s constituent wills functioning to- 
gether. We need now explain the unity through diversity belonging to 
marriage. 

Recall that in the Kantian moral context in which Hegel writes, a 
universal will is a moral will. Hence, a universal will for marriage 
should be a will for the institution of marriage as an ethical relation- 
ship. Such a will recognizes marriage as a duty for every person or at 
least for everyone capable of exercising universal will. Someone with 
a universal will for marriage ought himself to enter into marriage, but 
no one marries a universal; marriage is a particular relationship 
among individuals. Hence, one who wills marriage universally must 
also will some particular marriage in which he participates. Since a 
particular marriage exists between individual people, the universal 
will for marriage must also be a will for a relationship with an individ- 
ual and be, thereby, an individual will. Again, marriage is only one 
possible object of a universal will; Hegel speaks of man’s “self-diremp- 
tion” into labor in the external world and “tranquil intuition” in the 
family.8 The will for the family is distinct from the will for labor in 
the world; this difference between the wills is a kind of determination 
of will. Now a determinate will is a particular will, and a particular 
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will is the will for some particular. However, to will a particular mar- 
riage is to will a relationship with some individual. Hence, the univer- 
sal will for marriage must also be a will for an individual and, thus, an 
individual will. 

On the other hand, the individual will, that is, the feminine will, is 
not a will for marriage as such but, as we first understand it, a will for 
the individual marriage in which it participates. Still, such a will must 
be distinguished from inclination. Whereas inclination is arbitrary and 
subjective because it is determined by passion and aims at gratifica- 
tion, the individual will is objective in the sense that it aims at an ob- 
ject, the relationship. The will to maintain this relationship requires 
multiple acts that, insofar as they are distinct from inclination, will be 
of a particular type. To will acts of this type is to will a type of rela- 
tionship. Hence, in willing the individual marriage, the feminine will 
must at least implicitly recognize the relation to be of a certain type 
and will all relationships of that type. In this way, the individual will 
for a relationship is also implicitly a universal will. 

This analysis resembles the brief explanation, in the previous sec- 
tion, of how the two wills, as instances of the two logical categories, 
contain each other. The difference is that here the wills are specifi- 
cally wills for marriage. Marriage, we have seen, is a unity of persons 
who “renounce their nature and individual personality" in order to 
assume a new moral personality.® Insofar as they are instances of 
Universal and Individual, the two wills can be united in a single entity 
that is also an instance of Syllogism, but it is their being wills that 
gives this entity its character as a spiritual and moral unity. The two 
wills are, first, concrete acts that constitute the relationship, as we 
have seen. Second, in willing the relationship, each party, in effect, 
wills acts of wil. The specific type of will that each exercises depends 
on the other person exercising a will of the other type. Thus, a man 
wills to sustain a moral relationship with a woman only if she exer- 
cises an individual will to be in a relationship with him. She, in turn, 
can exercise her individual will for the relationship only if he exer- 
cises his universal will for a moral relationship. Thus, each person 
wills not only his own act of will but acts of the other type by another, 
acts that will, in turn, make possible more acts of the initial type. 
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Each person, thereby, participates in a universal will for marriage, 
that is, a will for continued acts of will by oneself and one’s partner. 
Of course, marriage involves concrete acts besides will, and this will 
be important in the next section’s discussion of its morality. How- 
ever, the couple’s spiritual bond lies in the essential interdependence 
of their wills: the exercise of each type requires the other and aims, ul- 
timately, at the-continued exercise of both wills. 

We can now understand the sort of unity that marriage attains by 
“sundering itself” into the two sex roles: each person can play the role 
he or she plays only because the other plays his or her own opposite 
role in the relationship. The resulting unity is not merely a whole of 
parts; it is a whole whose parts each contain the whole. The notion 
that the couple are united by their complementary functions, so- 
called complementarity, does not capture the richness of Hegel’s mar- 
ital bond. To be sure, Hegel’s couple do meet each others needs; but 
these are needs that each acquires, at least in part, when it takes on its 
role in marriage. Hence, both the needs and the acts to meet each 
other’s needs are consequences of marriage. Moreover, the roles that 
husband and wife assume in marriage are acts of will that each con- 
sciously chooses in order that marriage’s “vitality may become a con- 
crete unity,” that is, in order to bind themselves into a spiritual unity. 


V 


This understanding of the unity constituted by diverse wills pro- 
vides the basis for understanding marriage as a moral institution. 
Though Hegel does not comment directly on why the family is moral, 
we can now construct a plausible account. Thus far, I have spoken 
mainly of the couple’s acts of willing their relationship and the result- 
ing spiritual unity. This unity, apparently, encompasses the couple’s 
“love, trust, and common sharing of their entire existence as individu- ` 
als." But what are the particular acts of individual existence that 
they share? Besides acts of willing, Hegel does not describe a specific 
activity in which the couple engage; he insists, instead, that no one 
facet of marriage constitutes its total content.9” However, he does say 
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that the woman “has her substantive destiny in the family,” and he 
praises the Antigone’s portrayal of family piety “as principally the law 
of woman.”® What this suggests is that the activities of the family are 
principally activities connected with the individuality of will, that is, 
activities that are concrete and material. 

To put it more simply, Hegel sees the activities of the family much 
like Aristotle and everyone else: the family is concerned with provid- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter, with reproduction and raising children. 
Although the strictly productive dimension of meeting needs falls un- 
der Civil Society, the family must meet its members’ needs, in some 
measure, if it is to sustain itself. What makes such physical activities 
important to the family is that, undertaken within a family, they pre- 
serve the spiritual relationship that constitutes the family. Given the 
need for material activities, the will for the marriage that constitutes 
the couple’s spiritual unity must also be a will for the particular mate- 
rial activities necessary to sustain it. In willing these material activi- 
ties to sustain the marriage, the universal and individual wills for the 
marriage are, in effect, willing their own continuation. Thus, the uni- 
versal and individual wills for family are not simply spiritual acts; they 
are also material acts, but material acts that serve a spiritual end. 

We can appreciate this point by comparing Hegel with Kant. A 
person acts in accordance with Kant’s universal will when his action is 
done for the sake of universal law itself, but the specific action—truth 
telling, realizing one’s potential, or any other of Kant’s paradigmatic 
cases of moral acts—is also a physical act. Physical acts will be in the 
interest of moral agents individually, but not, on Kant’s account, in the 
interest of relationships between those agents. In “Ethical Life,” Hegel 
maintains that moral activity aims not only at conformity with univer- 
sal law but also at sustaining concrete relationships such as the fam- 
ily, and that the family has its own personality or moral agency. We 
have seen that though the family is, in its essence, a spiritual relation- 
ship constituted by individual family members’ will for the relation- 
ship, it also contains an important physical component. Anyone who 
wills the family as a spiritual relationship, must also will and, of 
course, act to attain the physical well being of family members. In 
willing the well being of family members, one wills that they perform 
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their roles in the family; and thus one wills the family itself. In other 
words, though the will for the family is narrowly a will for a spiritual 
relationship, one who wills the family must also will its physical activ- 
ity, activity that serves ultimately to sustain and preserve the family. 
Now, since the preservation of the family means preserving not only 
the spiritual acts of will but also its necessary physical acts, to act to 
preserve the family is to engage in the same sort of action as consti- 
tutes the family. In this way, the physical and spiritual acts that con- 
stitute the family are each their own ends, and the will that motivates 
any such act is universal in the sense that each act aims at other con- 
stitutive acts of the same type. Hegel has, in effect, reintroduced the 
Aristotelian notion that moral action is its own end, even while affirm- 
ing the Kantian idea that moral action must conform to universal law. 

With this we are at last in a position to answer fully the central 
question of this paper, how Hegel can make the family a sphere of 
moral activity even though he does not accord moral judgment to 
women. The answer has three stages, the first of which concerns 
marriage as a whole. We saw early on that the moral activity of mar- 
riage lies not in the way the couple treat each other but in what they 
do together, but we were initially unable to determine what moral ac- 
tivity they engage in. In the preceding section, we saw that that activ- 
ity consists simply of willing the marriage. It is now clear that, like 
other moral acts, an act of willing a marriage has a concrete physical 
dimension that contributes to its spiritual end. We cannot consis- 
tently will the marriage without also willing the physical acts neces- 
sary to preserve it. Thus, the moral duty to marry must include the 
duty to preserve it physically as well as spiritually. This latter type of 
moral action would obviously be impossible outside marriage. Since 
moral action is both an obligation and a good, we ought to place 





100 PR, §§133-5. Kant rejects the idea that there could be an obligation 
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ourselves in circumstances or institutions in which moral acts are pos- 
sible. Marriage is one such institution. Hence, we have a duty to 
marry. 

This is a general duty to marry, not an obligation to “sunder” will 
into two types. This latter requires a second stage. Let us recall that 
the couple will the marriage in different, but mutually dependent 
ways. The universal will of the man supplies the most obvious moral 
component: he recognizes the essential nature of marriage and wills 
the existence of such a relationship. It is equally important, however, 
that the relationship contain the component of individuality, the femi- 
nine dimension, for it is just the needs of this constituent that on the 
one hand give the relationship individuality, and on the other deter- 
mine which concrete actions are needed to preserve the marriage. 
There could be no universal activity of marriage were there not also 
some concrete needs that this activity fulfills. (This must be why He- 
gel thinks marriage is mainly the domain of the woman.) Thus, spiri- 
tual and the physical activities, each dependent on the other and each 
performed principally by one party, occur in marriage: the family as a 
whole engages in moral activity through the partners’ different func- 
tions. Again, since this activity can occur only in marriage, and since 
we have a duty to be moral, we have a duty to marry. 

This understanding of the duty to marry is still not adequate. Be- 
cause the man exercises the universal, moral will in marriage, the duty 
to marry would belong principally to him. His wife merely partici- 
pates in his will to the extent that she makes it possible, and she 
would thus lack her own moral will. We must explain how she can ex- 
ercise a moral will in the relationship. 

The third stage of the account emerges from the universality of 
both wills for marriage that we saw at the end of the last section. Let 
us begin from the woman’s activity. In caring for a household or in 
preparing dinner, she acts concretely for her husband, but she also 
acts thereby to preserve her relationship with him and, thus, the mar- 
riage itself. In willing her own individual act, she is also willing a par- 
ticular sort of relationship; and inasmuch as the relationship is consti- 
tuted, in part, by her exercise of her individual will, her will for the 
marriage is also a will for her own (individual) role in the marriage. 
Thus, when she exercises her individual will for some individual ob- 
ject that preserves her marriage, she is also willing other acts of indi- 
vidual will of the same sort. Her individual will for individual objects 
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is, in this way, a kind of universal will. In other words, despite the in- 
dividuality of her own will, the woman is part of a family structure; 
and when she wills to preserve that structure, she wills that she con- 
tinue to will acts of the same kind in the future. Her will is thereby its 
own end. As such, her will is self-determined; but a will that is deter- 
mined by itself is objective and universal, in contrast with a will deter- 
mined by inclination. In this respect, the feminine will is free and, 
thus, moral according to the Kantian criteria that Hegel accepts. In 
short, the feminine will, though individual in itself, acquires a special 
kind of universality in the family. 

The man experiences the family on the plane of feeling,!©! but he 
also brings to the family a sense of duty that transforms it into a rela- 
tionship on the level of spirit. His role in the family, making decisions 
and governing family members, aims in general to preserve the family, 
but he accomplishes this end by preserving the roles of the individual 
family members that constitute the family. In preserving the roles of 
all family members, he is also preserving his own authoritative role in 
the family. Hence, in willing the family the man is also willing his own 
future acts of will of the same type. Thus, any particular exercise of 
will in the family is also an exercise of a universal will for acts of the 
same sort. By being embedded within the family structure, the man’s 
universal will for the family acquires an additional sort of universality, 
a universality akin to that acquired by the feminine will. 

In short, each family member acts to preserve the family by exer- 
cising his or her will for the family; but in preserving the family each 
also preserves his or her role in the structure. Hence, each will is in 
effect self-determined and universal. The family is a sphere of moral 
activity because the concrete acts of will that constitute it are, in this 
sense, universal and ends in themselves. Obviously, these moral acts 
would not be possible without the family. The obligation to marry, 
now clearly incumbent on both parties, springs from the family’s pro- 
viding both with opportunities for moral action that could not be had 
without it. 

Hegel’s ascription of morality to the family does not, then, stem 
from an understanding of the family’s activities that is different from 
that of Aristotle, but rather from a different understanding of moral- 
ity. Aristotle thinks moral action requires practical wisdom in the 
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agent and that practical wisdom does not belong to women and chil- 
dren. Hegel agrees with Kant that moral action requires only a univer- 
sal will; but in contrast with Kant, he thinks such a will can be realized 
universally in the concrete activities that sustain a family even if, or 
rather just because those activities require a division into sex roles. 


VI 


This explanation of the moral character of the family relies upon 
sex differences, differences not of body but of spirit or mind. From a 
contemporary perspective, it seems quite a retrograde explanation. It 
is natural to ask the question raised earlier: why choose the concepts 
of Universal and Individual to characterize the parties in the marriage 
instead of some other conceptual pair that might result in a more 
equal relationship? 

It might be thought that the answer to this question is that Hegel 
intentionally chose concepts that would reflect the very unequal rela- 
tionships that were the norm in his time. However, we have seen no 
textual ground for thinking that his account springs from observa- 
tions. On the contrary, Hegel’s views of the family seem rather to re- 
sult from his imposition of a particular set of logical concepts. Still, 
we can ask why he chose these two concepts. 

The first point to notice is that Individual and Universal, as well 
as Particular, figure prominently in the “Marriage” section even before 
Hegel uses them to characterize sex differences in §165. He begins his 
discussion of marriage by speaking of its physical aspect as univer- 
sal—it belongs to life in its totality, the actuality of the genus—and its 
spiritual dimension as individual.!@ But he immediately insists that it 
is the spiritual dimension that is universal and the physical merely par- 
ticular.!® Then, Hegel speaks of the goal of marriage as the creation 
of a new individual that includes both spiritual and physical as mo- 
ments;104 but he appears to identify its spiritual moment as the sub- 
stantial individual, and its physical moment (inclination) becomes a 
particular accident.!® Finally, the spiritual substance divides itself 
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into universal and individual as a way of acquiring concrete unity,1% 
as we saw. It is worth noting that the way that the same aspect of 
marriage comes, at one point, under one Concept and, later, under the 
other or under Particular resembles the way that these Concepts are 
transformed into each other in the Logic’s treatment of the various 
forms of Syllogism. 

The prominent role Hegel accords Universal and Individual in his 
account of marriage is prefigured by the opening paragraphs of “Ethi- 
cal Life.” There he distinguishes between the “objective ethical order” 
and the individuals whose lives are regulated by it, and he charac- 
terizes Ethical Life as an individual’s inclination conforming to univer- 
sal law.18 In fact, Hegel has been using these two concepts through- 
out the Philosophy of Right. The work begins with an abstract, 
universal will that becomes individual in the course of the first part. 
The second part “Morality” chronicles the subsumption of this individ- 
ual will under universal moral laws. The third and final part, “Ethical 
Life,” continues to explore the relation between individual and univer- 
sal wills, as we have seen. Given the significance of Individual and 
Universal throughout the work, Hegel’s choosing them to explain sex 
roles in marriage is hardly surprising. He relies on the same concep- 
tual scheme throughout the Philosophy of Right. To use any other set 
of concepts he would need to alter radically his conception of the 
sphere of Right. 

One feature of these two Concepts that makes them suitable to 
understand marriage is that each distinguishes itself from the other 
and yet contains the other. This is a general feature of all sets of cate- 
gories from the logic of Concept. It seems especially appropriate for a 
discussion of marriage, for we have seen that the married couple take 
on their roles in conjunction with and opposition to each other. In 
contrast, pairs of categories from Being or Essence lack this unity: 
those of Being are independent of each other and those of Essence, 
while defined in opposition to each other, do not include each other. 
Only categories from the sphere of Concept have the intensive unity 
of parts characteristic of marriage, a unity necessary for its morality, 
we have seen. 
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Why should Hegel choose this particular pair of categories from 
the sphere of Concept to characterize the marriage and, indeed, the 
whole sphere of Right? Surely, the most important reason lies in his 
Kantian identification of morality with universal will. In making the 
universal will the governing constituent of the family, Hegel makes it 
possible for the family as a whole to engage in moral activity; in in- 
cluding the individual will as a constituent, he enables the family to be 
the concrete instantiation of universal will and, so, a concrete moral 
institution. Typically, Hegel insures that the family will be both uni- 
versal and individual by locating these two characteristics of the 
whole family in distinct constituent parts. Since any moral institution 
would need to be both universal and individual, these two Concepts 
would be central to any Hegelian discussion of moral institutions. 

Yet, even if Hegel is committed to these Concepts, he may still be 
guilty of relying on traditional sex roles to identify them rigidly with 
the two sexes. Could he have distributed universal and individual 
wills differently? Why not instead allow (1) the female to be universal 
and the male individual? Why not recognize that (2) the universal and 
individual roles may alternate between husband and wife? Or why not 
accept that man and woman each contain individuality and universal- 
ity, either (3) identically or (4) differently,!© and leave it to each cou- 
ple to make their own suitable arrangements? 

Let us consider each proposal in turn. As we do so, we must bear 
in mind that if marriage is to be a concrete moral relation, there must 
be some spiritual bond between the parties, some conceptual basis for 
their attraction to each other. What is it about one person that makes 
him or her an object of love to the other? The beauty of Hegel’s ac- 
count is that it can answer this question. The love of one party for the 
other is rooted in the logical connection between universal and indi- 
vidual wills. Any alteration of marriage’s structure must be able to 
preserve spiritual unity, love, between the couple. 

Let us imagine that it is (1) the man who has the individual will 
and the woman the universal will. The physical differences between 
the sexes—-which Hegel takes to have some rational basis!!0dictate 
a certain individuality to the woman, for she carries and nurses, over a 
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specific period of time, the individual child. This latter bit of what He- 
gel terms “family capital” differs from the rest of the family’s posses- 
sions in not being interchangeable with others of the same sort and, 
thus, in not being universal. The woman, in willing to carry and nurse 
this individual, exercises an individual will—in contrast with a univer- 
sal will for property or other exchangeable capital. Given, then, that 
in reproduction the woman must take on the individual role, it would 
not, in general, be possible to reverse entirely the roles given to the 
sexes. Still, (2) the roles might alternate between the sexes if, for ex- 
ample, the woman sometimes had an individual will and sometimes a 
universal will and her husband’s will were always the opposite of 
hers. Yet it is necessary to remember that it is the difference in their 
roles that binds the couple together. Any alternation or reversal of 
roles weakens this bond and risks its dissolution during transition pe- 
riods, and there is nothing that could insure the transitions of both 
parties always be entirely in sync. 

Instead of changing wills, each person might be more realistically 
supposed to have a fairly consistent will that exhibits some mixture of 
universality and individuality. After all, we might say, the exercise of 
moral will that each exhibits upon entering marriage shows that each 
party has the capacity for universal will, whereas the individual 
choice each has made shows that each also has the capacity for indi- 
vidual will. We can imagine a relationship in which each person re- 
tains something of both types of will. However, if (3) each’s will were 
universal and individual in the same way, the two could not be bound 
together by the diversity of their wills and would, in consequence, 
lack the unity essential to marriage. Let us consider this case further. 
If the couple shared the same complex will, their union would differ 
quantitatively but not qualitatively from each’s remaining single. He- 
gel rejects marriage between members of the same family on the 
ground that they would not surrender their individual personalities on 
entering the relationship.!4 The point is that marriage must consti- 
tute a new unity, a unity that achieves something not attainable indi- 
vidually: it is because marriage offers opportunities for moral action 
that do not exist outside of it that we are obligated to marry. Were the 
family not qualitatively different from the individual, it would not of- 
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fer such opportunities. In short, a relationship between equals would 
dissolve the marital bond and, with it, the moral obligation to marry. 

More promising is the alternative where (4) the two parties, 
though not identical in will, each possess universal and individual 
wills, but apply them differently. In some areas, one person would ex- 
ercise universal will and the other individual will; in other areas, the 
roles would be reversed. Suppose, for example, the woman wills to 
bear children (individual will) while her husband is concerned with 
providing for her welfare and the children’s education (universal will); 
the same woman may also manage the family’s finances (universal 
will) allotting to her husband an allowance to buy groceries (individ- 
ual will). Such an arrangement would preserve some division of labor 
and, with it, some bond between the couple. The difficulty, though, is 
that there would be, as it were, multiple bonds, different bonds for dif- 
ferent areas of action. How do the couple decide how to allot univer- 
sal and individual roles? Presumably, one person exhibits talent or in- 
terest in some ways of exercising will universally or individually, and 
the other in others. To avoid conflicts, however, the couple would 
need to establish some arrangement for distributing tasks. Such an ar- 
rangement would amount to a contract, and we saw that marriage is 
not a contract. Moreover, were the arrangement based upon differing 
interests or skills, it would introduce a contingency into marriage that 
is incompatible with its moral dimension. H2 

In sum, no alternative scheme for distributing universal and indi- 
vidual wills readily preserves the unity or the moral activity of the cou- 
ple. Could any other set of Hegelian categories preserve these fea- 
tures? Since no pair from Being or Essence offers any hope of unity 
and morality, we can only look toward categories from the sphere of 
Concept that come after and, therefore, include Universal/Individual. 
However, there is no pair of equal but different Concepts and, thus, no 
pair likely to produce an equitable relationship. Since the Logic in- 
cludes all categories of thought, there would seem to be no possibility 
of using alternative Hegelian categories to produce an equitable rela- 
tionship. 

At first glance, the solution might seem simple: since any pair of 
categories would introduce inequality, let us simply stop trying to 
think of marriage through categories. The problem with this proposal 
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is that without some conceptual scheme, marriage could not be a 
moral institution. The point that I have been pressing throughout this 
paper is that, if marriage is to be moral, it must somehow manifest a 
universal will. Hegel shows how this is possible for both parties. It is 
not just that in abandoning Universal/Individual we would have no 
way to conceive of the morality of marriage, but also that the couple 
themselves could not conceive of their activity as moral unless they 
were able to understand their actions as undertaken, in some way, out 
of respect for universal law. Without their being able to conceive of 
such action, they could not act morally. A marriage that did not admit 
of any characterization in terms of categories would be even more 
problematic. It would necessarily be unintelligible. Not only would 
the parties to the relationship be unable to will it universally; they 
would be unable to will it at all because an act of will requires an intel- 
ligible object. There could be no bond of unity apart from inclination, 
a physical rather than spiritual motive and one highly dependent on 
chance. The couple themselves could have no rational reason to re- 
main united. In short, without some intelligible way of characterizing 
the relationship, it will lack both morality and unity. 

Suppose, though, that we grant that the relationship must be in- 
telligible but leave its specific character and duration to the choice of 
its participants. As long as each party would will the relationship’s 
structure, whatever it happened to be, and as long as preserving the 
structure entailed each party’s continuing to perform the same type of 
acts, then in willing the relationship, each party would will its own 
continued function in it. Thus, the parties to any relationship could be 
supposed to acquire a universal will like that acquired by man and 
wife on Hegel’s account. If this were possible, the parties might 
choose a structure that, by not assigning individual will to a single 
party, could avoid the inequities of Hegel’s family. 

However attractive such a scheme may seem, there is a basic 
mistake in its formulation: in leaving the detailed structure of the rela- 
tionship to its participants, this account assumes that any arrange- 
ment is a possible relationship. What we can learn from Hegel is that 
marriage or any comparable relationship must contain a unifying 
bond and be moral and that its morality and unity must be willed by 
its participants. None of this is possible unless the relationship is in- 
telligible, and intelligibility requires categories of thought through 
which to think it. The Science of Logic is Hegel’s repository for all the 
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categories of thought, and we have met difficulties finding another set 
of categories that could account for marriage’s unity and morality. Of 
course, we do will other types of relationships; these too must be in- 
telligible through categories. Relationships of needs, for example, can 
be willed through logical categories, but they belong to Civil Society. 
They lack the degree of unity of a family and, therefore, opportunities 
for the same sort of moral acts—that is, for the acts for whose sake we 
are obliged to marry. 

It is important to see that the duration of the relationship can no 
more be left to the discretion of the participants than its structure. 
Were the participants to will a relationship of limited duration—say, 
for as long as they each had feelings for the other—their wills could 
not acquire the universality that Hegel’s wife and husband both derive 
from willing acts of the same type indefinitely in the future. Without 
this universality, their wills for the relationship could not be moral 
wills. On this reasoning, willing a relationship morally requires willing 
that it be eternal. In sum, though it is easy to propose a broad array of 
relationships as alternatives to Hegel’s marriage, it is hard to see how 
they could have the requisite unity and morality. 


VIL 


These reflections on alternative approaches that Hegel might 
have taken help us to appreciate not only his account of marriage but 
also a deep-seated problem in the concept of marriage. We have seen 
that marriage can be a moral institution because it is a unity consti- 
tuted by two different wills, a unity in which both wills attain a kind of 
universality. We may well question the way Hegel assigns roles to the 
sexes, the concepts through which he understands the wills, and the 
character of the unity that results. However, that marriage must be 
some sort of spiritual unity to be a moral institution—at least in the 
Kantian/Hegelian moral framework adopted here—should now be 
clear. Furthermore this spiritual unity must also be intelligible and, 
therefore, thinkable through some set of concepts. These concepts 
are not merely analytical tools for the observer, the parties to the mar- 
riage must themselves will their own unity, and this requires that they 
have the concepts through which to will it. These concepts 
characterize the object willed, but, also, the will for that object and, 
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thereby, the role played in the relationship by the person with that 
will. 

The problem is that the very conceptual structure that enables 
marriage to be a unity and a moral institution also saddles the couple 
with rigidly determinate obligatory roles in the relationship. Though 
each role opens the possibility of exercising one type of universal will, 
it closes the possibility of exercising others. Marriage thus makes 
some moral acts possible only by limiting possibilities for others. 
This problem does not stem from Hegel’s using sex roles to define 
marriage. Any conceptual structure tight enough to bind individuals 
into a unity would confine them rigidly to determinate roles. Yet re- 
laxing the roles diminishes the marital bond, as we saw. 

Though Hegel does not address this problem directly, he treats it, 
in effect, when he goes on to discuss the other forms of Ethical Life, 
civil society and the state. From the perspective of these later institu- 
tions, marriage is simply one other moral institution with its own 
structure; to object that it is constituted by determinate roles would 
seem like complaining that baseball has rules that limit a player to a 
single fixed position at a time. Yet this response is not adequate. Ina 
baseball game, each of us can choose his position or, indeed, choose 
not to play at all; likewise, we can choose which roles we wish to play 
in civil society and the state even if our participation is obligatory. 
Yet marriage is more encompassing: it requires the two parties to re- 
nounce their individual moral agency for the sake of a new ethical, 
substantial unity. The puzzle is how this supposedly relinquished 
personality could somehow reemerge, at least in the case of the male. 
This problem would arise no matter which roles Hegel would use to 
constitute marriage. The parties’ mutual interdependence within mar- 
riage is at odds with any independent exercise without. 

This conceptual problem has its counterpart in inconsistencies in 
popular conceptions of marriage. Although we expect marriage to be 
both a unity and a moral relationship, we typically suppose that it 
ought also to be a partnership between equals (a) in which there are 
no rigidly defined roles and (b) in which the partners each retain indi- 
viduality. If the analysis of this paper is correct, there could be no 
moral unity in marriage without determinate roles. This is not to in- 
sist that the specific roles that Hegel advances are necessary but that 
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some conceptual structure is required to unify the parties in the rela- 
tionship and to allow for moral activity. Yet a relationship based on 
roles allows the couple to grow only in the sense that they perform 
their roles from purer wills. Further, it is inconsistent to suppose that 
a person could derive an identity from a relationship while still retain- 
ing completely his or her individuality within it. It is through one’s 
role in a relationship that one acquires an identity from it, but to take 
on one role requires relinquishing possibilities for other roles and, 
thus, at least some of one’s individuality. 

It is intriguing to ask whether difficulties in conceiving of mar- 
riage as a moral institution play a role in the high failure rate of mar- 
riages. To be sure, there have been no shortage of social and cultural 
causes proposed to explain this phenomenon, but to my mind, all 
these pale when we consider that the institution itself may be inter- 
nally contradictory. The role that one must assume in marriage to 
hold it together closes off some possibilities for freedom, contrary to 
the expectations of realizing unfettered freedom through marriage. 
My aim here is neither to defend the sex roles that Hegel relies upon 
nor to criticize them. My point is rather that Hegel’s seemingly quaint 
account of marriage points up, at its core, a conceptual problem that 
desperately needs to be addressed. If marriage is ever to be a success- 
ful institution, it must be reconceived. 

One final note. Though this paper has focused on Hegel’s discus- 
sion of the family, what has finally emerged are insights and difficul- 
ties that apply generally to all accounts that, like Hegel’s, rely on dif- 
ferences in roles to bind the parties together in marriage. There is an 
older, more classical way of binding dissimilar entities: finding a third 
thing. Classical accounts of personal relationships typically see the 
couple as bound together by their mutual pursuit of material well be- 
ing, children, knowledge, virtue, the good, or God.44 Such accounts 
do not rely on sex differences; and, depending on what the bond is, 
they could result in a moral relationship. Their drawback, though, is 
the couple’s loss of self-sufficiency, another character that Hegel, and 
most of us, think essential to a good relationship. So they provide no 
easy solution to the problem of marriage. 





114 See “Plato and Aristotle on Friendship,” in my Form and Reason: Es- 
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To conclude, Hegel succeeds in making the family an ethical in- 
stitution but only by emphasizing spiritual or intellectual differences 
between the sexes. Though some readers have thought otherwise, his 
account cannot stand without these differences. This paper has ex- 
plored the way that the division of labor in marriage can elevate the 
particular acts of the couple to a universality that is the hallmark of 
moral action. The essential role that sex differences play in Hegel’s 
account of the family as a moral institution raises a question about 
our contemporary understanding of the family: we would abolish the 
spiritual sexual differences that Hegel describes yet insist that the 
family be a sphere of moral action. Whether such a family could have 
a spiritual bond and, thus, whether it could itself be moral—and not 
just have moral members—remains deeply problematic. Hegel’s ac- 
count of the family, flawed though it may be, challenges us to provide 
an account that does justice to the family’s moral dimension. U6 


The University of Georgia 





U6 Earlier versions of this paper were presented before the Society for 
Systematic Philosophy (meeting in conjunction with an American Philosoph- 
ical Association Eastern Division), at the Free University in Berlin, and at the 
University of Rostock. I am grateful to George Wright, my commentator at 
the first presentation, and to all three audiences for lively discussions. Let 
me also thank Catherine Wilson and Jochen Wagner for helpful written com- 
ments. 


HEGEL AND THE POLITICAL THEOLOGY 
OF RECONCILIATION 


MARK LILLA 


All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, and 
has given us the ministry of reconciliation. 
2 Corinthians 5:18 


The Hegelian philosophy is the last magnificent attempt to restore 
Christianity by identifying it with the negation of Christianity. 
Feuerbach 


Man IS ALIENATED AND IN NEED OF RECONCILIATION. This idea is as 
old as human thought and appears in countless forms in the myths and 
religions that have come down to us. In these we learn how the cos- 
mos—whether by necessity or chance—lost its original self-identity, 
experienced a division within itself, and passed this division down 
into the natural and human worlds. Man is alienated because the cos- 
mos is alienated, and he will not be made whole until the One is re- 
stored to itself. Whether the cosmos is fated to be reconciled, 
whether man must assist in bringing this about—on these matters 
opinions differ; but there is agreement across many traditions that 
man is estranged from his true being and must await a time when his 
wholeness will be restored. 

Among these traditions the Christian account of alienation and 
reconciliation is unique in several respects. Like orthodox Judaism it 
refuses to trace human alienation to a cosmic source and places re- 
sponsibility instead squarely on the shoulders of sinful man. By will- 
fully separating himself from God, man has made himself homeless in 
a world where he must now toil, govern himself, and suffer the conse- 
quences of his fallen nature, until his death. Unlike Judaism, however, 
Christianity refuses to concede to fallen man the ability to expiate his 
sins through punctilious observation of the law and thereby reconcile 
himself to his God and his fellow man through his own efforts. Christ 
alone can reconcile us. Only through his grace can man be justified 
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before the Father and thus be redeemed. Repentance is a necessary 
condition of receiving grace, but it alone is insufficient to work a rec- 
onciliation. 

Christianity teaches that unrepentant and untouched by grace, 
man has no power to overcome alienation. Yet once he does repent 
and joins the company of the faithful, man’s collective power to work 
reconciliation in the world is great indeed—certainly greater than Ju- 
daism imagined was possible through observance of the law. What is 
unique to Christianity is the conviction that Christendom is the uni- 
versal agent for reconciliation in the world. It is this conviction that 
lies at the root of its theological-political problems. Beginning with 
the Church Fathers, Christianity posited itself as an unprecedented 
form of human community defined by the inner conviction of those 
belonging to it. Taken individually, each believing Christian is a pil- 
grim in the world, awaiting reconciliation with God in the beyond; 
taken collectively, however, the community of believers founded by 
the Messiah has already achieved a measure of reconciliation within 
itself, and thus becomes an agent for reconciliation in the world. How 
the reconciliation achieved within Christendom compares eschatolog- 
ically to the final redemption at the Second Coming, whether it is le- 
gitimate to conceive of the City of God in political terms, how that 
City relates to temporal life—these are permanent problems of Chris- 
tian theology and political thought.! But however they have been re- 
solved by Christian thinkers, the reconciling mission of Christendom 
has never come into question. 

Hegel was not a Christian thinker. His philosophy, however, is 
undeniably a philosophy of reconciliation, of Verséhnung. No ac- 
count of Hegelian dialectic or theory of history is adequate if it fails to 
reckon with the awkward fact that they are conceived in light of an ul- 
timate Versöhnung, a central term in Hegel’s philosophical vocabu- 
lary.2 Dialectic and history have their ends. This is why it has been 
suggested, not without reason, that Hegel and his epigones must be 
seen within the traditions of myth and pagan gnosticism that try to re- 
lieve man’s sense of alienation.’ But this alone is not sufficient. For 
when we examine Hegel’s treatment of reconciliation we begin to no- 
tice aspects of it that are not ancient or mythological, let alone mod- 
ern. They are unmistakenly Christian. Above all, Hegel appears to ac- 
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cept the Christian doctrine that Christendom, the living community of 
believing Christians, plays a decisive role in bringing about the world’s 
reconciliation with itself by universalizing the experience of spiritual 
reconciliation. To repeat: Hegel is not a Christian thinker. He rejects 
the Christian account of sin as the cause of human alienation and is si- 
lent about Christian hopes for redemption in the afterlife. Yet when it 
comes to Christendom’s role in the world, as a social body inspired by 
certain dogmas giving it a historical mission, Hegel concedes a central 
claim of the Christian faith: there can be no Versöhnung in the world 
without the community of Christians.4 

How significant is this concession? Throughout the nineteenth 
century no question seemed more momentous to Hegel’s followers 





2Until the publication of Michael O. Hardimon’s Hegel’s Social Philoso- 
phy: The Project of Reconciliation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994), this theme received little attention in anglophone Hegel scholarship. 
Unfortunately, Hardimon’s single-minded focus on politics and what he calls 
Hegel’s “social theodicy” (19-21), along with his indifference to strictly theo- 
logical issues (see 85-7, 96), limit the usefulness of his study. More helpful in 
this regard are Günther Rohrmoser’s Subjectivitiét und Verdinglichung 
(Guitersloh: Mohn, 1961) and his “Die theologische Voraussetzungen der He- 
gelschen Lehre vom Staat,” Hegel-Studien 1 (1964): 239-45, as well as Peter 
Comehl’s Die Zukunft der Versöhnung (Göttingen: Van der Boeck und Ru- 
precht, 1971). 

3See, for example, Leszek Kolakowski’s chapter on “The Origins of Dia- 
lectic,” in his Main Currents of Marxism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1978), 1:7-80. 

4Anglophone readers of Hegel will know from their translations that he 
makes frequent use of the technical term “reconciliation,” which is the cor- 
rect rendering of the German term Versöhnung. What they may not realize is 
that the theme of reconciliation is absolutely central to the Protestant theo- 
logical tradition, to which Hegel is making explicit reference. In his transla- 
tion of the New Testament, Martin Luther consistently, and correctly, trans- 
lated the Greek term katallagé—-which means “reconciliation,” specifically 
the transformation of enmity into friendship—by the German Versöhnung. 
The King James Version and many other English-language Bibles translate 
katallagé inconsistently, sometimes as “reconciliation,” but more often as 
“atonement.” The etymology of atonement is similar to that of Versöhnung: it 
originally meant “at-one-ment.” But over time atonement took on a different 
meaning in English, something closer to expiation: we say Christ atones for 
our sins. Hence, Protestant theology in the English-speaking world has put 
much less emphasis on the reconciling ministry of Christ than have German 
Protestants, for whom the reunification of the divine and human is a central 
doctrine. 

On the translation of katallagé see Richard Chenevix Trench, Syn- 
onyms of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1989), 305- 
7, and The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 1 (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1962), 309-10. 
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and critics alike than the relation of his philosophical science to the 
doctrines of Christianity. For them, it was crucial to determine 
whether that science was an apology for Christianity’s role in history 
and the modern world, or whether, on the contrary, it was intended as 
a systematic declaration of independence from religion. Today such 
debates—among left- and right-Hegelians, liberal and orthodox theo- 
logians—strike us as hopelessly archaic and irrelevant to assessing 
Hegel’s philosophical achievement, which is thought to lie anywhere 
but in his philosophy of religion or appraisal of Christianity; but per- 
haps it is time for this revisionist appreciation of Hegel to be revised. 
The question is not whether Hegel looked favorably or unfavorably on 
Christianity (he did both), or whether his experience with the Chris- 
tianity of his time distorted his views of religious experience or of 
modern life. The issue is whether Hegel accepted the reconciling 
claims of Christianity on philosophical grounds and, if so, what role 
those claims play in his mature philosophical system. 

An investigation of these questions has implications well beyond 
the interpretation of the Hegelian philosophy. As suggested above, 
the Christian doctrine of reconciliation is a theological doctrine which 
has had tremendous impact on the political existence of Christendom, 
and therefore on the political existence of nations and continents 
wherever Christians are to be found. It is perhaps the closest Chris- 
tianity comes to having a pure theological-political doctrine. What de- 
serves to be studied is the degree to which Hegel’s own philosophy of 
reconciliation reproduces the many theological-political problems of 
Christian thought, whether it resolves them, or whether in the end it 
compounds them. 


I 


Eros. Hegel’s theory of religion was made possible by Kant’s. 
Like Kant (and Rousseau) Hegel considered the human religious im- 
pulse to be the expression of a natural, erotic yearning for something 
elevated; since only man is capable of religious feeling, he reasoned, 
religion obviously expresses something unique to him that distin- 
guishes him from the animals.5 In his early fragmentary writings He- 
gel even employed Kant’s vocabulary to describe a religious impulse 
arising out of the “needs of practical reason” (which, according to the 
critical philosophy, are rational not impulsive). Yet even after aban- 
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doning such formulations Hegel continued to follow Kant in insisting 
on the fundamentally moral, rather than merely cognitive, significance 
of religion, and for that very reason also sought a dignified homeo- 
pathic satisfaction to man’s religious need. 

Here the similarities end. As Hegel’s theory of religion developed 
in the period leading up to the Phenomenology of Spirit he did not re- 
nounce the Kantian conception of eros so much as extend it beyond 
the faculty of reason to the whole of man’s mental and emotional life. 
From a Kantian standpoint this reflects an abandonment of the critical 
philosophy and a regression to Rousseau’s strictly psychological con- 
ception of religious sentiment. Yet by the time Hegel writes the Phe- 
nomenology it is clear that he has rejected Kant’s critical/psychologi- 
cal distinction and is searching for a vocabulary to express how the 
whole of man—his feelings, consciousness, self-consciousness, rea- 
son, spirit—is animated by a single erotic force that gives rise to man’s 
religious need and tries to satisfy it. 

This ambition to account for the thoroughgoing eroticism of hu- 
man being eventually transforms Hegel’s conception of homo 





5 Enzyklopddie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse 
thereafter, “Encyclopedia”) in Werke, ed. Eva Moldenhauer and Karl Markus 
Michel, vol. 8 (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1970), §2. Unless otherwise noted, all 
references to Hegel’s works are to this edition. When page numbers are 
given the first reference is to the Werke, the second, in parenthesis, to the 
corresponding English translation. 

Vorlesungen über die philosophie der Religion (hereafter, “Religion”), 
ed. Walter Jaeschke, 3 vols. (Hamburg: Meiner, 1993-5), 3:184. This edition 
brings together material from Hegel’s lectures of 1824, 1827, and 1831. I have 
used the translation edited by Peter C. Hodgson, Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Religion, 3 vols. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984-7), which 
intercollates the pages of the Jaeschke edition. 

While Hegel recognizes the roles of fear and ignorance in the early 
stages of what he calls “nature religion,” he does not portray it as an illusion 
but rather as “a religion in which the noblest element for human beings is 
what is spiritual, but the spiritual recognized first in its immediate and natu- 
ral mode.” See Religion 2:429, 433-9, 335 n. Also compare Hegels theolo- 
gische Jugendschriften (hereafter, “Nohl”), ed. Herman Nohl (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1907), 9-10, 144. Translations of pp. 1-136 of Nohl are taken from 
Three Essays, 1793-1795, trans. Peter Fuss and John Dubbins (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1984). Translations from pp. 137-351 of 
Nohl are taken from T. M. Knox’s edition of the Eariy Theological Writings 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948). The Nohi pagination is inter- 
collated in both volumes. 

8In the early works, see Nohl, 9, 48-9, 61. On “homeopathic” satisfac- 
tion see my “Kant’s Theological-Political Revolution,” Review of Metaphysics 
52 (1998): 397-434. 
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religiosus and his problems. We recall that for Kant the problem of 
satisfying the religious need was essentially a static one. In the fa- 
mous image of the Critique of Pure Reason, man stands on an island 
whose shores demark the limits of his faculties, tempted by sirens 
born out of his own reason to hazard the rocky waters of metaphys- 
ics. So long as he is under the “transcendental illusion” he cannot re- 
sist this temptation and so finds himself tossed about by the winds of 
dogmatic religion. Kant thought he had shattered this illusion once 
and for all by discovering reason’s speculative limits and the exist- 
ence of “regulative Ideas,” and he was convinced that if man accepted 
the postulates of rational moral religion he could live contentedly on 
his island. That religion would satisfy his legitimate moral need for 
hope and justification while simultaneously rechanneling his erotic 
drive into the improvement of self and society. 

Hegel could not imagine how the needs of the whole man as ex- 
pressed in religion could possibly receive one-time satisfaction. For 
what man seeks in religion, he thought, is full reconciliation with life, 
which presents itself to him as an irreducibly dynamic force. Even in 
his earliest works Hegel struggles to describe this dynamism, whose 
laws he eventually derives in his mature Logic and Encyclopedia.” We 
are familiar with how this dynamic force is eventually tamed for phi- 
losophy in the dialectic of consciousness. What deserves to be recog- 
nized is how, from the very first, Hegel links it to man’s perpetual exis- 
tential dissatisfaction with his division (Enizweiung) from the 
wholeness of life, and how this dissatisfaction gives rise to the prob- 
lem of religion. 

Agape. The weakest link in Kant’s moral theory, which also 
weakens his theory of religion, is that of psychological motivation: 
how can a rational ground of moral action (Bewegungsgrund) also be 





TIn the early writings he already writes that “the Absolute itself is the 
identity of identity and nonidentity; being opposed and being one are both to- 
gether in it” (Nohl, 348), and in the Differenz essay he elaborates on this 
point: “life eternally forms itself by setting up oppositions, and totality at the 
highest pitch of living energy is only possible through its own reestablish- 
ment out of the deepest fission,” or again, “life is the union of union and non- 
union.” See Differenz des Fichte’schen und Schelling’schen Systems der 
Philosophie (hereafter, “Difference”) in Gesammelte Werke, ed. Harmut 
Buchner and Otto Péggeler, vol. 4 (Hamburg: Meiner, 1968), 13, 64. The 
pages of this edition are intercollated in the English translation of H. S. Har- 
ris and Walter Cerf: The Difference Between Fichte’s and Schelling’s System 
of Philosophy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1977). 
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a genuine subjective incentive (Triebfeder) to it? Kant felt it neces- 
sary to show that the moral law necessarily generates its own incen- 
tive, so he could deny any psychological function to heteronomous re- 
ligion in the economy of moral life. His argument is less than 
convincing, and in the end he is driven to concede that even if the 
moral law alone can spur law-abidingness, it gives insufficient motiva- 
` tion to pursue the highest good as an ultimate moral end. For that one 
needs to accept a minimal rational-moral faith. 

The young Hegel finds this reasoning psychologically implausible. 
“However scrupulously a system of morality may require us to sepa- 
rate in abstracto pure morality from sensuality and make the latter 
more subservient to the former,” he writes, “we must make equally full 
allowance for man’s sensuality,” adding that “it is altogether unlikely 
that humankind, or even a single individual, will ever in this world be 
able to dispense entirely with nonmoral promptings.”8 This is not a 
merely “realistic” objection to moral “idealism”; it reflects Hegel’s 
view about the importance of man’s experience with Entzwetung and 
its moral repercussions. The problem of moral motivation is rooted 
ultimately in the discord man feels externally with the forces of life 
and internally between the forces of his head and heart. One cannot 
expect men to act morally so long as they feel divided, nor can one ex- 
` pect them to give up religions that offer reconciliation. “The need to 
unite subject with object, to unite feeling, and feeling’s demand for ob- 
jects, with the understanding, to unite them in something beautiful, in 
a god, is the supreme need of the human spirit and the urge to reli- 
gion.”? Religion should not be considered an unfortunately necessary 
supplement to moral autonomy, let alone a barrier to it. Man is natu- 
rally religious because he is in some deep sense naturally moral and 
feels the need to reconcile the forces at work in life so that he can re- 
alize his morality.1° 

Kant’s moral religion might be expected to satisfy the needs of 
practical reason as Kant conceives them but it cannot hope to recon- 
cile the head and heart, which Hegel considers our foremost moral 
need. In his early writings he therefore distinguishes between objec- 
tive religion as a matter of the mind (fides quae creditur, faith in 
which one believes) and subjective religion capable of reaching the 





8Nohl, 4, 18 
8 Nohi, 332, translation modified. 
10 Nohl, 9. 
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feeling heart (fides qua creditur, faith with which one believes). He 
also maintains that the latter being decisive, the important moral task 
is to render objective religion subjectively valid.!! The moral problem 
as Kant sees it, namely, the problem of reconciling rational morality 
with rational religion, is thereby transposed by the young Hegel into 
the religious problem of reconciling two kinds of faith. . 

This transposition addressed the issue of moral motivation, 
though at the cost of raising Kant’s primary objection to dogmatic reli- 
gion, its moral heteronomy. Hegel is concerned about heteronomy as 
well, though as a problem of psychology rather than of principle. This 
is what he is referring to when he discusses the phenomenon of posi- 
‘tivity. The young Hegel has acquired a reputation as a critic of posi- 
tive religion that is only half-merited. While it is true that the aim of 
his early theological writings is to analyze and criticize the transfor- 
mation of Christianity from a subjectively valid religion of the heart 
into a dead set of imposed dogmas, he also maintains that it is impos- 
sible to establish in principle what constitutes positivity. In an impor- 
tant passage he rejects the opposition of positive to natural or rational 
religion as insufficiently psychological. What counts is that religion 
and the changing nature of man’s needs—“the nature of [religion’s] 
time,” Hegel calls it—be brought into sync so that religion continues 
to motivate. If the authoritative doctrines of a culture satisfy the 
subjective needs of the heart they will not be taken to be positive, and 
therefore are not. Even at this early stage in his thinking Hegel sees 
religion’s legitimacy as depending on history rather than on its ratio- 
nal character or nearness to a primitive condition.® 

Still, the threat of positivity is real. Religion arises because man 
feels himself divided; he hears the call of the infinite but does not 
know how to harmonize it with his own finitude. Religion can do that 
by making morality that is objectively valid also subjectively vital to 
him. Yet any religion risks reopening that very cleavage by abandon- 
ing the language of the heart for the soulless dictates of universal 

‘laws, which will alienate even if they are the self-legislated rules of 
Kantian. morality. The question then becomes: can religion be. re- 
formed in such a way that it will retain its subjective power while re- 





U In the early writings he ascribes this task to the state. See Nohl, 6-11, 
9. 
£2 Nohl, 141. 
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maining objectively valid? Or must a substitute for religion be found, 
one capable of delivering the permanent reconciliation man seeks? 

This question lies at the root of all Hegel’s reflection on religion, 
philosophy, and politics, down through the mature system of the En- 
cyclopedia. We must, however, distinguish between two answers he 
gives to it. The first, developed in his early fragmentary writings, is 
that such a reconciliation can only be found in a folk religion of love 
based on Christ’s original gospel message. The second, which became 
a presupposition of the mature system, is that reconciliation is 
brought about naturally in human history through the coordinated de- 
velopment of religion, philosophy, and political life. To understand 
fully the significance of this more encompassing reconciliation we 
must first understand what Hegel eventually found to be lacking in 
Christianity. 

The essence of Christianity is love, agape, which Hegel considers 
a spontaneous moral impulse capable of unifying all that is divided. It 
is not a quality of the understanding (Verstand), which distinguishes 
through opposition; nor is it a quality of reason (Vernunft), which re- 
stricts and universalizes. “In love,” Hegel writes, “life is present.as a 
duplicate of itself and as a single unified self.”14 Kant was incapable of 
understanding the power of love, so convinced was he of the neces- 
sary tension between reason and feeling, law and inclination; he even 
mocked the commandments dictating love for God and neighbors. He 
could not hear what was new in the Sermon on the Mount, its revela- 
tion of the supramoral power of love. Hegel admits that strictly speak- 
ing love cannot be a duty, if only because in love all thought of duty 





33 Some religions, however, are intrinsically or merely positive and can 
never hope to satisfy man’s subjective needs. This is the young Hegel’s view 
of Judaism, and here he follows Kant rather closely. In the fragment titled 
“The Spirit of. Christianity and its Fate” he contrasts the alienating heteron- 
omy of Jewish law to the natural, reconciling religion of the Greeks (Nohl, 
243-60). Whatever unity men in Palestine once must have felt with them- 
selves, others, and nature was destroyed once and for all by Abraham, a dis- 
loyal man who left his community unprovoked and set out to make the Jews 
into masters of nature by separating them from other races and placing them 
under the mastery of a single, distant God. The spirit of Judaism is positivity, 
which was codified by Moses in his slavish commandments that made the 
Jewish people slavish and prone to messianic fancy. Like Macbeth, Hegel 
writes in one of his cruelest sentences, the Jews sundered themselves from 
nature which has now taken its revenge on them. For Hegel’s mature defense 
of Christianity’s positive character, see Religion 3:179-88. 

14 Nohl, 379. 
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vanishes, as does the opposition of law and inclination. A “righteous- 
ness of a new kind” replaces virtue, and all thought of right with it. 
In his break with Christianity Kant fell back into the cold positivity of 
Jewish law, which renders difficult any reconciliation. Against heter- 
onomous subjection to external laws, Kant preached self-subjection 
to universal law. Jesus instead preached obedience through love, and 
virtue as a modification of that love. “Love itself pronounces no im- 
perative. It is no universal opposed to a particular, no unity of the 
concept, but a unity of spirit, divinity. To love God is to feel one’s self 
in the ‘all’ of life, with no restrictions, in the infinite.”16 

What Hegel in these early writings sees in the Christian principle 
of love is a source of psychological and social reconciliation. A reli- 
gion based on it would unite feeling and reflection, bringing men to- 
gether through mutual recognition and ultimately helping them see 
the divinity within themselves—as Hegel already puts it, to see them- 
selves as modifications of the Godhead.!” Social reconciliation, how- 
ever, would only be possible if such a religion were also a Volksreli- 
gion, that is, a popular national religion. This is where Christian love 
has its limitations. Hegel lays out the conditions of an ideal folk reli- 
gion in one of his earliest fragments, the so-called Tübingen Essay, 
where the model is an imaginary Greece. In Hegel’s view, for a reli- 
gion to be a folk religion it must satisfy three conditions: it must re- 
flect universal reason, it must engage the heart, and it must be bound 
up with public life.!8 Christian love clearly satisfies the first two con- 
ditions but not necessarily the third. Greek folk religion was at home 
in the city and supported its freedom; it was celebrated in guiltless 
bacchanalic revels, and the gods followed the citizens into the mar- 
ketplace, taking part in their games. The Christian religion, even as 
preached by Christ himself, turned its back on the City of Man so it 
could prepare citizens for the City of God. 

The roots of Christianity’s political weakness can be traced his- 
torically to the Judaism it overcame. Since the Jews to whom he was 
sent had been made slavish by their positive religion and were unable 
to respond to Christ’s religion of love, he was forced to present him- 
self as the divine Messiah and perform miracles. His first disciples 





15 Nohl, 267-9. 

16 Nohi, 296; 282-3, 288, 290-3. 
17 Nohl, 302; 313, 315, 318; 322. 
18 Nohl, 20. 
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were drawn from the same Jewish population, and while devoted to 
their Messiah they promoted his religion as if it were a positive one, 
proselytizing the gentiles of Europe and “emptying Valhalla.”!9 Chris- 
tianity finally succeeded in extinguishing all competing folk religions 
and turning itself into an empire, but from the beginning it was a pecu- 
liar one. Although it wished to convert the world, it did not know if it 
wished to govern it. The principle of love was meant to work an inner, 
spiritual transformation of man; it was not promulgated by Christ as a 
political principle. Even the virtues and habits of friendship which 
grew up in the Apostolic period and are still cherished by the churches 
quickly became inappropriate in the public life of an empire.” 

When Christianity transformed itself into the empire of Christen- 
dom it prevented itself from ever becoming a genuine folk religion. 
Brought into the world to heal all the cleavages of human existence it 
simply reproduced them within itself, becoming the locus of Christian 
man’s new religious problem: 

Between these extremes of the multiple or diminished consciousness of 
friendship, hate or indifference toward the world, between these ex- 
tremes which occur within the opposition between God and the world, 
between the divine and life, the Christian church has oscillated to and 
fro, but it is contrary to its essential character to find peace in a nonper- 
sonal living beauty. And it is its fate that church and state, worship and 
life, piety and virtue, spiritual and worldly action, can never dissolve 
into one.?1 


Negativity. Among the many changes that took place in Hegel’s 
thinking in the years leading up to the Phenomenology was a new in- 
terpretation of the erotic sources of religious faith and how they might 
be satisfied. This interpretation would shed a new and far more favor- 
able light on the social practice of religion in history, including Chris- 
tian practice. 

In the early theological writings Hegel portrays the existential rift 
between thought and being, between infinity and human finitude, as 
fully bridgeable only by religion as a way of life. His reasoning was 
that ordinary human reflection is unable to overcome the breach 





19Nohl, 158-66, 215. 

2 Nohl, 322-4; 39-44; 173-83. Hegel lays much of the blame on Christ 
himself, who overreacted to Jewish positivity by appealing to a freedom of 
the heart untamed by law. In his wish to end terrestrial man’s alienation from 
heaven, Jesus transported him to a heavenly city of the future, thus alienating 
him from this world (Nohl, 322-31). 

21 Nohl, 342. 
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between itself and its object, while religion in principle can do this.~ 
But by the 1801 Difference essay Hegel already begins to suggest that 
the human mind alone might have this power because Entzweiung, 
though felt in the heart, is fundamentally a product of thought. There 
is a nearly complete transformation in Hegel’s philosophical vocabu- 
lary at this point, though the problem he is struggling with remains 
that of human self-division. He now describes it in terms of man’s re- 
lation to the “Absolute.” In every human culture people sense that the 
Absolute is separated from its appearances and they seek to bridge 
the gap. Yet as they do so they build up partial and opposed notions 
of what the Absolute is—soul and body, freedom and necessity— 
which they mistake for the whole. The more they strive to reconcile 
these aspects of the Absolute, Hegel surmises, the further they are re- 
moved from it. As cultures develop, these false or partial antitheses 
proliferate, intensifying man’s sense of alienation and giving rise to 
the need for philosophy (Bedürfnis der Philosophie). The sole inter- 
est of reason, Hegel now claims, is to unite all these partial opposi- 
tions: “to posit being in non-being, as becoming; to posit Entzweiung 
in the Absolute, as its appearance; to posit the finite in the infinite, as 
life.”23 

The task of ultimate reconciliation now falls to philosophy, not 
religion: “it is thinking that both inflicts the wound and heals it 
again.” But not all thinking and philosophy is therapeutic, and there 
is the rub. In the preface to the Phenomenology Hegel catalogues the 
ways in which contemporary modes of thought failed to reconcile hu- 
man existence, from the Romantics’ search for a direct, ecstatic en- 
counter with the Absolute, to the idealists’ formulation of a lifeless 
identity between subject and object. Against the Romantics Hegel in- 





2 Nohl, 347-8. 

23 Difference, 13-16. Later Hegel described the “need for philosophy” as 
“thinking remaining faithful to itself” by willingly negating its immediate rela- 
tion to its objects in order to understand itself; it makes itself willingly home- 
less “so that it may overcome” (a reference to Romans 3:4). Just as we un- 
gratefully eat the food for which we first give thanks, so thinking ungratefully 
negates what it is given so that it might live. See Encyclopedia, §§11-12. 
Translations of §§1-244 of the Encylopedia are taken from The Encyclopae- 
dia Logic, trans. T. F. Geraets, W. A. Suchting, and H. S. Harris (Indianapolis: 
Hackett, 1991); those of 8377-577 from Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, trans. 
William Wallace and A. V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

% Encyclopedia, §24 z. 3. Hegel makes this statement in the course of 
his interpretation of the biblical account of the fall as the mythical portrayal 
of human Enteweiung. 
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sists that philosophy must again become systematic, a science; and 
against the followers of Fichte and Schelling he declares that the Ab- 
solute is both identical to itself and riven by Entzweiung. Man’s own 
sense of division and alienation may be exacerbated by illusion, but it 
rests on a fundamentally correct intuition that the Absolute is a dy- 
namically charged tension. “The Absolute is the identity of identity 
and non-identity; being opposed and being one are both together in 
it.” 

The preface to the Phenomenology puts us on the way to thinking 
in a genuinely philosophical manner about the Absolute by remarking 
two ofits essential features. The first is that the Absolute is both “sub- 
stance” and “subject” simultaneously, which can only mean that it is 
the human mind, or Spirit. The second is that the force dynamizing 
this living substance is the subject’s power of negativity (Negativitdt). 
Negativity is the ghost in the machine of consciousness, an inverted 
erotic force that causes division by negating all simple union, and then 
reestablishes a more complex union by negating this negation, “sublat- 
ing” it. 

Negativity is the ultimate source of human alienation and recon- 
ciliation; it is eros and agape at once. It is also the reason why the Ab- 
solute presents itself to us in experience as a process of development, 
of becoming, rather than as a given result: because the Absolute al- 
ways appears in mediated form we cannot grasp that it is “nothing be- 
yond self-moving self-sameness,” a “disporting of Love with itself,” 
“the activity of self-manifesting.”2’ 

Spirit is bold. It does not shrink from death, it stares negativity in 
the face and tarries with it, aware that “the negative is the magical 
power that converts it into being. Ignorant of the fecundity of the 
negative, philosophy before Hegel wished to be spared this labor; it 
convinced itself that the acquisition of truth is something easy, a 
minted coin ready to be pocketed. It could not, or would not, see that 
“only this self-restoring sameness, or this reflection in otherness 
within itself—not an original or immediate unity as such—is the 





*® Difference, 68-4. See also Phänomenologie des Geistes (hereafter, 
“Phenomenology’), Werke 3:14-18, 24 (pars. 5-10, 20). I have used the trans- 
lation of A. V. Miller, Phenomenology of Spirit (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1977). 

% Phenomenology, 15-16, 28-9 (pars. 7, 25). 

27 Phenomenology, 24-6 (pars. 19-21); Religion 3:8. 

2 Phenomenology, 35-6 (par. 32). 
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True.” It therefore ignored the necessity of harnessing the negative 
power of the false to realize truth, and the negative power of evil to 
produce good.™ To fulfill its calling, Hegel now declares, philosophy 
must learn to follow spirit on its negative path, to overcome its fear of 
death—and of evil. For only at the end of that path does spirit come 
to know itself; only then does philosophy become science, and 
thought and being become united as one.°! 

Philosophy of religion. The Phenomenology marks the point in 
Hegel’s thought and writing where philosophy acquires full title as the 
reconciler of man, to which religion is hereafter subordinated. Yet 
this subordination also represents religion’s elevation to the position 
of philosophy’s permanent helpmeet. For even philosophy as Hegel 
conceives it, as a science of absolute knowing, has its limitations. 

There are two important limitations of philosophy and together 
they imply a continuing need for religion. The first is that while phi- 
losophy is the noblest form of therapy for those seeking reconcilia- 
tion, few are willing to accept its rigors: “scientific cognition is a par- 
ticular type of the consciousness of truth, and not everyone, indeed 
only a few men, undertake the labor of it.” Religion, on the other 
hand, can minister to every soul since it is “the mode, the type of con- 
sciousness, in which the truth is present for all men, or for all levels of 
education.” Fortunately for man, truth appears in manifold and vari- 
ous ways, which means that “it is not required that for all of humanity 
the truth be brought forth in a philosophical way.” A second limita- 
tion is that philosophy does not change the world and so cannot be 
expected to rationalize it, thereby bringing reason indirectly to those 
deaf to its call. Painting its gray in gray, philosophy comes upon 
transformations of the world after they have lost their vitality, and 
even then is incapable of making objective truths subjectively valid to 
non-philosophers.4 This work must still fall to religion. Unable to 





2 Phenomenology, 23 (par. 18). 

2 Phenomenology, 39-41, 56-65 (pars. 38-40, 59-69). 

31 Phenomenology, 28-9, "46-7, 73-5, 80-1 (pars. 25, 47, 79-80, 89); Reli- 
gion 1:325-8; Encyclopedia, §850, 51, 59. 

2 Encyclopedia, preface to the 2nd edition, 23-5 (11-12). Compare En- 
cyclopedia, §673 and Religion 1:88. 

3B Religion 3:184-5. 

4 Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (hereafter, “Philosophy of 
Right”), Werke, 7 (23). I have used the H. B. Nisbet translation of Elements of 
the Philosophy of Right, ed. Allen W. Wood (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1991). 
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reconcile all human minds and incapable of reconciling the world, phi- 
losophy must rely on religion to do its historical work for it. 

Religion’s subordination/incorporation within Hegel’s mature phi- 
losophy is only possible on the basis of his new account of human 
striving as negativity. Negation is the cause of the Entewetung we ex- 
perience and try to overcome in religion and philosophy, and negation 
is omnipresent in the life of spirit. Therefore, the problem of religion 
is omnipresent. This is confirmed in the introduction to the chapter 
on religion in the Phenomenology, which must be considered Hegel’s 
golden sentences on the subject. There he reveals that religion as con- 
sciousness of the Absolute has been present at every stage of spirit’s 
phenomenological journey, which implies that “spirit in its own world 
and spirit conscious of itself as spirit, or spirit in religion, are the 
same.” But for that identity to be actualized, the final Enteweiung, 
which we represent to ourselves as the division between God and 
man, must be overcome. When it is, religion is perfected and philoso- 
phy as science becomes possible. The perfection of religion is there- 
fore the condition of the possibility of philosophy’s perfection; and 
since philosophy is the ultimate reconciler of man, religion’s perfec- 
tion is also the condition of complete reconciliation. Thus any philos- 
ophy that pretends to the status of absolute knowing has no choice 
but to make religion its object, to study scientifically what it is and 
what would constitute its perfection. Hegel undertakes this scientific 
task in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion (hereafter, “Reli- 
gion”) given in the decade before his death. 


I 


Cultus. In his early writings the solution Hegel put forward to the 
problem of human Entzweiung was the development of a subjectively 
valid folk religion of love. In the Religion lectures this folk religion re- 
appears as the cultus and is described as the locus of the three-step 
historical process: negation, Entzweiung, and reconciliation. While 





æ At Phenomenology, 498-500 (pars. 678-80) Hegel explains that reli- 
gion makes its appearance outside of time in the moments of consciousness, 
selfconsciousness, and reasons, and within time only in the realm of spirit, 
when it appears as a temporal series of religions corresponding to a series of 
spiritual shapes. 
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the Phenomenology helped to explain why consciousness in search of 
reconciliation is led to, and then beyond, religion, only in the Religion 
lectures do we discover that the cultus in its truth actually is the very 
spirit of national life. 

Hegel’s Religion begins with an analysis of the concept of reli- 
gion, which is defined as the relation between man and God. Our 
knowledge of God first presents itself to us as something immediate: 
man knows God immediately, even if he does not know what God is 
or what it means to know him. Even without the evidence of reason 
or the senses he is as subjectively certain of God’s existence as he is 
of his own. But once consciousness becomes aware of itself, be- 
comes self-conscious, it begins to feel a need to ground this knowl- 
edge in thought. Hegel sees the philosophers’ proofs of God’s exist- 

- ence (allegedly refuted by Kant) to be the highest expression of the 
prescientific attempt to understand the religious relation and to rise 
through mere thought from the human to the divine.3’ 

This ascension is purely theoretical, however. It offers us knowl- 
edge of God at the price of forgetting ourselves. For us to know our- 
selves knowing God we must enter a different sort of relation with the 
divine, a practical one in which we act and will as living, free crea- 
tures. Such a relation is only possible within the cultus. The mature 
Hegel rejects the notion, popularized by religious Romantics like 

. Schleiermacher and Jacobi (and the young Hegel), that a purely im- 
mediate relation with the divine is the highest form of that relation. It 
is not. “The heart and feeling that directly sense the truth of religion 
are not the heart and feeling of an animal but of a thinking being; they 
are a thinking heart [denkendes Herz] and a thinking feeling [denk- 
endes Gefiihl].”8 Like all knowledge religious knowledge is both im- 
mediate and mediate, but is always first experienced through the me- 
diation of a living revealed religion. Such a religion cannot 
mechanically produce religious knowledge; on this, Schleiermacher 
and Jacobi (and the young Hegel) are right. Yet the cultus is always 
the necessary stimulus to religion since only in cultic life can we learn 
to make explicit our implicit knowledge of God. As spirit we are al- 
ready implicitly reconciled with God; through the life of the cultus 
that reconciliation is enlivened and explicitly consummated. The cul- 
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tus alone makes it possible to reconcile God and man, the natural and 
the spiritual, to make actual the unione mystica of which the theolo- 


gians only spoke.® 

Cultic life is social life, and social life is cultic. For it is only 
through the cultus that individuals discover their ends and thus be- 
come social creatures. 


The cultus is also a form of acting and hence there is a goal [Zweck] in it; 
the goal that it involves is the inwardly concrete totality of the natural 
and the spiritual. The object of faith is the goal of the cultus. ... Its pur- 
pose is real, it is absolute reality in and for itself, though it is not 
straight-away that this purpose is to be brought to account. Rather [the 
-first step] that has to be accomplished in the cultus is to bring it about 
that the goal should be actual in me. The cultus is thus practical, in that 
the purpose is to be realized in me in opposition to me and my particular 
subjectivity, this subjectivity is the covering tnat must be stripped away, 
so ront I may be filled by the spirit and this object may be in me as spiri- 
tual. 


This process of incorporation into cultic life is not carried out by force 
or fear. Men are drawn together through pleasure to experience the 
reconciliation of man with man, and of man with God, that already ex- 
ists implicitly. The ancient rituals of song and dance, sacrifice and 
worship, are all means of reenacting the reconciliation of spirit with it- 
self while simultaneously animating the life of the nation. A nation is 
only as strong as the cultus that binds its people to it and reconciles 
them with each other. 


The cultus presupposes the certainty that reconciliation has been im- 
plicitly accomplished . . . this reconciliation is assumed to be a unity that 
either has existed from the outset or is restored, and has to be restored, 
following a rupture. The national spirit [Nationalgeist] of each people 
is its protective deity [Schutzgott], with whom it knows itself in original 
unity.... Thus the cultus affords individuals their highest reciprocal 
guarantee; on it the happiness of the different peoples rests; if they ne- 
glect it, evil ensues, individuals recede into their own private conscious- 
ness, and the whole edifice falls asunder. 4! 
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The nexus of national life is therefore the cultus, where the work 
of reconciliation is carried out. Hegel portrays this work as double- 
sided. From the human side the cultus guides man’s subjective rise 
from the finite to the infinite by shaping him morally through the na- 
tion’s Sitten and offering him representations of the divine which he 
is not prepared to understand philosophically. It thus offers social 
and psychological assistance in the rise of subjective spirit to the Ab- 
solute.” From the divine side the national cultus is the locus of God’s 
objective reconciliation with his creatures and with himself, for as He- 
gel reminds us, “God is not envious.” By nature God as objective 
spirit must reveal himself to creation because he is creation, and must 
know himself in it: “his self-knowledge is a self-consciousness in man 
and man’s knowledge of God, which proceeds to man’s knowledge in 
God.” The philosophy of religion is a systematic account of this dou- 
ble reconciliation. 

But for any genuine reconciliation of the nation to take place 
there must first be the experience of negativity and Enteweiung. 
While the young Hegel held out hope for a restoration of national 
unity through the naive immediacy of a folk Christianity, the mature 
Hegel sees that every dimension of Spirit—logical, natural, haman—is 
necessarily dynamized by an enriching negativity and alienation. This 
is especially so in religion, where “the deepest need of spirit is that the 
antithesis within the subject itself should be intensified to its univer- 
sal, i.e., its most abstract extreme.” The cultus must be tested by the 
fires of negativity if it is to bring men genuine reconciliation within 
their nations, and that testing takes place in history. History, there- 
fore, is the history of reconciliation through religion. 

This central claim of Hegel’s Religion appears banal, given that 
Hegel equates history as such with the history of every form of spirit: 
art, religion, philosophy, science, morals, and the state. Yet among 
these, two forms take precedence because they establish the social 
setting within which all the other forms can develop: religion and the 
state. In his lectures on world history Hegel famously proclaimed the 
state to be the vessel of world-spirit in history; less famously, he also 
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maintained that religion provides the cultural foundations for the 
state’s historical development. 


The universal that manifests itself in the state and is known in it—the 
form which is to include all that is—comprises the culture [Bildung] of 
anation, taken together. The specific content, however, which takes on 
the form of universality and which inheres in the concrete actuality that 
is the state, is the spirit of the people itself. ... But man must know of 
this spirit of his, as his own essence, and create for himself the con- 
sciousness of his own unity with it, a unity that is fundamental. For we 
said that the ethical is the union of the subjective and the universal will. 
Spirit, however, must come to an explicit consciousness of this union, 
and the center-point of such knowing is religion. ... Religion is the 
place wherein a people gives itself the definition of what it holds to be 
true.... Thus the representation of God constitutes the general founda- 
tion of a people.“ 


In the Encyclopedia the conclusion Hegel drew from this reasoning 
was that the history of religion and that of the state are in fact one, and 
therefore that their interaction must serve as the foundation of any 
philosophy of world history. 
The philosophy of religion has to discover the logical necessity in the 
progress by which the being, known as the absolute, assumes fuller and 
firmer features; it has to note to what particular feature the kind of cul- 
tus corresponds—and then to see how the secular self-consciousness, 
the consciousness of what is the supreme vocation of man—in short 
how the nature of a nation’s moral life, the principle of its law, of its ac- 
tual liberty, and of its constitution, as well as of its art and science, cor- 
responds to the principle which constitutes the substance of a religion. 
That all these elements of a nation’s actuality constitute one systematic 
totality, that one spirit creates and informs them, is a truth on which fol- 
lows the further truth that the history of religions coincides with world- 
history.‘ 


The preparation of the gospel. The bulk of Hegel’s Religion is 
given over to an account of the history of determinate (bestimmte) re- 
ligions and how their development through the experience of negativ- 
ity—from the orient, though Greece, then Rome—prepared the human 
spirit for the revelation of Christianity, which is the consummate (vol- 
lendete) religion. Yet since, as we have just seen, the history of reli- 
gion coincides with that of the state, this is also an account of the 
preparation of the modern state, seen from the theological-political 
standpoint of the cultus. 
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In Religion, as in the Philosophy of History, the orient is pre- 
sented as a realm of political theocracies that practiced nature reli- 
gions. By “nature religion” Hegel does not mean natural religion or 
the worship of external nature. The term refers to man’s immediate, 
naive experience with the spiritual, which reflects his implicit union 
with God and corresponds to the immediacy of oriental political 
rule. Hegel believes that morality in the oriental world was substan- 
tial and lacking in subjectivity, and that there were no distinctions be- 
tween the Kingdom of God and that of the rulers, the latter having 
been divinized.4 These theocracies took different forms—in China 
and India, primarily—depending on how the divine-human relation 
was understood.© It was with the Persian religion of Zoroaster and 
the Egypt worship of Osiris, Hegel surmises, that man began to see in 
the divine a principle (the good) and bestowed subjectivity upon him, 
thus beginning the move out of natural political religion.5! 

The second stage of pre-Christian political religion is the Greeks’, 
which was a religion of beauty. By beauty Hegel here means a spiri- 
tual moment beyond the merely natural when human subjectivity be- 
gins to assert its lordship (Herrschaft) over the finite aspects of con- 
sciousness and the physical world. A beautiful nation is thus one that 
expresses the individuality of its national spirit in its culture (the sub- 
jective artwork), in religion (the objective one), and in the state (the 
absolute work of art). The relations among these three aspects of 
Greek life were fundamentally harmonious, for there was no alien- 
ation, no Entzweiung between citizen and political law. This ethical 
people “knew its state and the actions of the state to be the will and 
the achievement of its own self.” This unity was then celebrated in ev- 
ery aspect of Greek culture, from rituals and sacrifice to the plastic 
arts, poetry and drama, and even sports and war.® The Greek gods 
were the first to be anthropomorphic, though they still remained 
somewhat under the impress of nature; they were a nosegay of divini- 
ties, powerful but ultimately ruled by a fate they could not control. 
Thus, although the Greeks considered their state to be an indepen- 
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dent artwork, they were unable to recognize the freedom of individu- 
als within it, and this proved its greatest political limitation. 

Rome, the third and final stage of pre-Christian political religion, 
achieved what Greece could not. It found a way to develop and recon- 
cile the principles of individualism in the law and universality in the 
reach of the empire; but in so doing Rome destroyed the principle of 
unity that had effortlessly guided the Greeks on their way, and turned 
itself into a theological-political monstrosity. Greek subjectivity and 
individuality pertained to the ethical community, the Gemeinwesen 
with which each Greek felt at one. Roman law recognized the subjec- 
tivity of classes and individuals, and in this way fostered a perpetual 
state of civil war. Rome was not a moral unity, Hegel believes; it could 
only be held together by conquest and discipline. Although its system 
of law held the structure of the state together, its formality meant that 
it was thoroughly positive and evoked no subjective feeling of attach- 
ment in the hearts of Roman citizens. The larger and more complex 
the empire grew, the less spiritual sustenance it could offer. Individ- 
ual Romans acquired legal personality (Rechtzustand) and formal 
equality but lost the sense of self that accompanies genuine personal- 
ity, and so began a fruitless search for comfort in stoicism, which 
drove them to skepticism, and thence to a state of unhappy conscious- 
ness. Hegel’s picture of Roman life is that of a chaos of isolated indi- 
viduals, alienated from themselves and others, an empire permeated 
by an atmosphere of destitution. 

The sadness of Rome was reflected and cultivated by its political 
religion, which Hegel calls one of expediency or purposiveness 
(Zweckméafigkeit). Here the gods are no longer symbols of the com- 
munity’s subjection to fate, they are the state’s own cynical creations, 
meant to further its purposes. The Roman state called upon its own 
gods, Fortuna Publica and Jupiter Capitolinus, to secure its aims, 
while leaving individual Romans to choose for themselves which of 
the mundane dieties crowding the Pantheon they wished worship. Po- 
litical religion and the needs of individual faith had never before been 
so utterly opposed. The more the empire grew, the more alien deities 
were tolerated, and the worse this split became. When the Romans 
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finally came to divinize their own emperors they only make explicit 
the implicit corruption of their political religion.5’ 

Rome took human Entzweiung to its ultimate extreme. Liber- 
ated as individuals, its citizens were overwhelmed by the changeabil- 
ity of human things and despaired of any connection with the un- 
changing, whether in themselves, in the world, or beyond it. To the 
degree that determinate religion, driven by negativity, is the religion 
of estrangement, Rome was its culmination—and therefore the place 
where the need for reconciliation would be most acutely felt. It was 
at the peak of the empire’s power, therefore, that the time became 
ripe for God to send his son. 


I 


Annunciation. Now the Messiah has come. In Him the long- 
sought reconciliation of Spirit with itself becomes possible and the 
history of religion—and therefore history as such—can draw to a 
close. Yet the Messiah who arrived was not the one on whom Jewish 
expectations had rested; he did not bring about the complete and im- 
mediate redemption of Israel, let alone of all men. The Messiah whom 
God sent was his very own Son who embodied the principle of recon- 
ciliation but did not himself actualize it. With Christ, all things be- 
come new and the history of the old dispensations is brought to a de- 
finitive close, and the Kingdom of God is proclaimed. A new kind of 
history then begins, one whose end has already been announced in 
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the life and passion of Christ and which the Christian churches and 
Christian states have the task of realizing. The arrival of the Christian 
Messiah is not the end of history, it is the absolute historical turning 
point (Wendepunkt), the “axis on which the History of the World 
turns.” It is the last dispensation, within which a genuine reconcilia- 
tion—of God with man, of men with each other, of man with himself— 
can finally be sought. 

Stated another way, Hegel’s doctrine of reconciliation rests upon 
his understanding of Christian eschatology, which he takes to be 
wholly unique. As he understands it, the Kingdom of God is no far- 
off messianic state to be expected passively or hastened through hu- 
man action. The Kingdom of God has already been present in the 
world, if only implicitly, since Christ’s birth and it is slowly being real- 
ized in the here and now. It is being realized subjectively through the 
development of Christian doctrine and philosophy, and later by the 
secular philosophy growing out of it. It is being realized objectively 
through the mutual development of Church and state, and through the 
tension between them. As the Church tries in these two ways to rec- 
oncile itself with the world, it simultaneously manages to reconcile 
man with God. 

Hegel’s argument here is theological, though it does not rest on 
recognizable features of Christ’s teaching, which Hegel passes over in 
near silence. Christianity’s originality is instead seen to rest on its 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. Some earlier peoples and sects 
conceived of God as triune, but Hegel is convinced that only Christian- 
ity conceived him as realizing himself in the subjective, historical life 
of man in a trinitarian fashion.£! The history of Christianity is there- 
fore not only the history of the Church, it is the history of the realiza- 
tion of God in the world as Trinity. 

The first step in this trinitarian realization was the Incarnation. In 
the beginning, God differentiated himself by creating the world, and 
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through negativity planted estrangement between himself and his cre- 
ation. This event is symbolized in the myth of the fall and is experi- 
enced psychologically by men everywhere in their sense of guilt.@ 
When man’s sense of his own evil, coupled with God’s apparent death 
in Rome, brought man in history to the point of utter spiritual despair, 
the Son of God made his first appearance. Strictly speaking he was 
born in Bethlehem; yet Hegel insists that Christ was always present as 
an aspect of the Godhead, and therefore implicitly in human con- 
sciousness. The Incarnation takes place only at the moment of infi- 
nite anguish when man sees that although he cannot bring about rec- 
onciliation by himself, nonetheless it already exists in principle. Only 
then “a human being appears to consciousness as god, and God ap- 
pears to it as a human being.” This is the absolute moment, the turn- 
ing point. 
We are here in the presence of a new consciousness of humanity, or a 
new religion. Through it a new world is constituted, a new actuality, a 
different world condition. ... The new religion expresses itself pre- 
cisely as a new consciousness, the consciousness of a reconciliation of 


humanity with God. This reconciliation, expressed as a state of affairs, 
is the kingdom of God, an actuality. ® 


This reconciliation advanced in a second step with Christ’s Pas- 
sion. The pagan Romans felt God was dead, though they never saw 
him alive; it would be more precise to say they experienced his ab- 
sence but.not his death. Once Christ became present his death took 
on another aspect, with different implications for human self-under- 
standing. To witness the death of God is to see that death is part of 
God; death is not external to him, a merely human quality. God can be 
both God and death. Conversely, to witness God’s death is to see that 
his mortality does not erase his divinity; divinity therefore need not be 
external to man, despite his mortality. Thus, Christ’s death can help 
reconcile man to his own death and thereby reconcile him at least im- 
plicitly with God. This is Christianity’s, and Hegel’s, hardest teaching: 
that man is both God and death. 

_Christ’s death as man makes possible the resurrection of spirit in 
its third form: the Christian community in history. Once the principle 
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of Christianity is announced in Bethlehem and repeated on Golgatha, 
the fundamental task of history is to realize it in the world. 
What concerns us now is to make the principle of Christianity, which 
has been explained at considerable length, into the principle of the 


world; the task set before the world is to bring this absolute idea within 
itself, to actualize it in itself, and thereby to reconcile itself to God. ® 


This double-sided work of reconciliation takes place in the Christian 
community which now is existing spirit, the Holy Spirit or “God exist- 
ing as community.”6 At this moment the Church strides onto the 
stage of world history as the subject and object of reconciliation. “The 
reconciliation of God with himself is accomplished in the world, and 
not as a heavenly kingdom that is beyond. This community is the king- 
dom of God on earth in the Church.”67 ; 

Christ’s birth announced the coming of that kingdom, but con- 
sciousness was not prepared to grasp the implications of that revela- 
tion. As religious consciousness it still thought of God as something 
outside itself, and imagined itself united with him only in a distant past 
or eschatological future. The history of the Church, which is world 
history from Christ’s birth until the modern age, is the progressive 
overcoming of this confusion through the extension of Christianity 
into the world, a “world which still awaits its transfiguration.”®8 How 
is it transfigured? By placing the philosophical idea of ultimate recon- 
ciliation before the nations and spreading it through a representa- 
tional religion understood and felt by all. “The new religion has made 
the intelligible world of philosophy the world of common conscious- 
ness,” Hegel writes, and quotes approvingly Tertullian’s boast that 
Christian children have a deeper knowledge of God than ancient phi- 
losophers did. This transfiguration does not come about through 
miracles but through the patient work of history. 
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Expectation. Like Judaism, Christianity waits in hopeful expec- 
tation for the Kingdom of God to arrive. Unlike Judaism, however, 
Christianity has received the seed from which this kingdom will grow 
and is responsible for seeing that it is nurtured within itself in the here 
and now. The Church is the Kingdom of God on earth, something the 
nation of Israel could never pretend to be. Yet for just that reason 
Christendom has been divided since its inception over how this king- 
dom is meant to relate to earthly things. Is its work of redemption 
and reconciliation a purely spiritual labor that draws men away from 
earthly pursuits? Or is it meant to transfigure those pursuits so that 
they become divine service? 

Hegel believes this problem, which exists in some form in all de- 
veloped religions, is particularly acute in Christianity because of its 
unique eschatology. It appears most dramatically, of course, in the 
struggle between church and state that is conducted on the world 
stage, but it also appears within church and state as they attempt to 
reconcile the divine/earthly tension within themselves. The whole of 
post-Classical European history is, in Hegel’s view, nothing but the 
working out of the spiritual and institutional dynamics set off by 
Christian eschatology. The goal of European history, and therefore 
world history, is to overcome the antithesis between church and state; 
the means by which that goal is approached are the violent struggles 
brought on by that very antithesis.” 

Christianity was born as a “polemical” religion that placed itself 
in a hostile relation to the world around it.”1 Within itself, it had dis- 
covered the principle of freedom which human spirit had always 
sought; outside it saw only unfreedom. Thus began a withdrawal 
from the world that would last centuries. Only with the rise of the 
Carolingian Empire was there finally a Christian state, and only then 
can we begin to speak about Christian history.“ This empire was uni- 
fied but weak, and eventually split apart under the negative force of 
individual nations, feudal lords, and the Church itself. Political chaos 
was the result, which provided the opportunity for the Church to as- 
sert an independent right to govern. This was realized in a parallel ec- 
clesiastical state shaped by the reforms of Gregory the Great. In prin- 
ciple these reforms represented a victory of the spiritual principle 
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over the secular one, but just as the struggle between master and ser- 
vant in the Phenomenology results dialectically in the victory of the 
latter, so the victorious Church went down to defeat by transforming 
itself along secular lines. It developed class distinctions (clergy/laity), 
lusted after property, bred corruption, and pursued megalomaniacal 
illusions of worldly empire in the Crusades. It was this last campaign 
that finally broke the Christian state apart; it would never again ap- 
pear in history as a unified political force.” 

The alienation of the Catholic epoch was mirrored in the spiritual 
lives of individual Christians, who felt themselves torn between unrec- 
oncilable terrestrial and heavenly principles. As Hegel points out, the 
psychological pressure was all the greater because the Church itself 
came to preach both principles, one in a purely spiritual form, the 
other in an inverted worldly one: it preached celibacy and marriage, 
poverty and work, freedom and obedience.” Were the individual 
Christian to turn for reconciliation to the secular world instead, he 
would not find it, for there alienation had reached an extreme in the 
mirror-world of the court, governed by honor and flattery. 

The paradoxical failure of Catholicism was to have been swal- 
lowed up by the very world it sought to flee. The paradoxical achieve- 
ment of Protestantism, in Hegel’s eyes, was to have recovered the 
Christian principle by fully embracing the world and transfiguring it in 
the process. Protestantism discovered the genuine meaning of the 
freedom represented by the incarnation and passion of Christ. 
Against the political and spiritual bondage then brought by the 
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Catholic Church, the “simple monk” Martin Luther proclaimed a gos- 

_pel of natural liberty and complete reconciliation, a faith in which 
man was free yet through the Holy Spirit was still at one with his 
world and his God.” Such a reconciliation began to be realized in the 
aftermath of the Catholic empire’s collapse, as European monarchies 
were consolidated, as a system of rational secular jurisprudence 
emerged and international affairs began to be governed by the implicit 
precepts of ius gentium. It also was advanced by the wars of reli- 
gion, which established the independence of the Protestant churches 
within the modern state. The political implications of freedom were 
not always well understood by Protestants, as could be seen in the 
Calvinist theocracy of Geneva or the theories of absolute right of re- 
sistance developed in England; but beginning with the reign of Freder- 
ick the Great, Hegel believes, the political promise of Protestantism 
had finally been secured. Religious power had been placed outside 
the state while religious consciousness strengthened it by teaching in- 
dividuals the rights and duties flowing from freedom and properly 
shaping their moral habits and customs.” 

As it turned out, the limitations of Protestantism were not politi- 
cal, they were spiritual. Protestantism is a religion that builds its tem- 
ples and altars in the human heart.” It teaches men that they will be 
justified (or not) according to their interior faith, and that the Scrip- 
tures are open to them without the authoritative interpretation of the 
Church. This doctrine set off psychological dynamics from which 
modern man has yet to recover, all arising from infinitely complex 
questions about the grounds of faith, their relation to reason, and the 
purity of the will, which now served as the sole means of spiritual self- 
justification.” While Protestantism was making spiritual life more dif- 
ficult, it was simultaneously making worldly life easier—by sanctify- 
ing marriage, the accumulation of wealth, and political obligation, as 
well as opening up nature to the inquiries of modern science.® On the 
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one side, the anguish of Christian conscience, on the other, the simul- 
taneous domestication and disenchantment of the world—and be- 
tween them, the modern Protestant individual who nowhere feels at 
home. 

Protestant culture at first represented a victory of individual faith 
over positive authority. As this principle developed in the Enlighten- 
ment, human reason and freedom sought to vanquish even this inte- 
rior faith. Finding himself a battleground modern man was left dissat- 
isfied with both reason and faith, and his experience with 
Enlightenment was an unhappy one.®! Seeing sacred groves turned 
into marketable timber, human feelings reduced to the common coin 
of utility, by Hegel’s time he had become a hollow Romantic living in 
“the grief of religious nostalgia” and the “torment of eternal self-con- 
templation.” This “beautiful soul” was hardly a man; he was a bat be- 
longing to neither earth nor sky. He was unreconciled with the 
world that history has placed him into, haunted by the suspicion that it 
was not, after all, the Kingdom of God. 

The Kingdom of God. Hegel takes philosophy’s relation to his- 
tory to be thoroughly retrospective, painting its gray on gray long after 
the vivid colors of lived experience have faded. It is impossible to 
imagine him constructing an ideal city-in-speech along the lines of 
Plato’s Republic. Yet near the end of the Encyclopedia, when he 
comes to the relation between Protestantism and the rational modern 
state, Hegel steps over the limits he himself put on philosophical sci- 
ence and permits himself to speculate. His point of departure is, pre- 
cisely, the Republic. 

In that dialogue Socrates persuades Glaucon that unless political 
` power and philosophy coincide in the same place, there will be no rest 
from ills for cities and mankind. Hegel sees in this statement an ex- 
plicit criticism of Athenian religion and politics for failing to realize 
the idea of human freedom. Since only philosophy could discover that 
idea, Plato mistakenly concluded that philosophy was required to ac- 
tualize it. This was his greatest error, for he ignored the fact that the 
actualization of objectively valid ideas demands that they be 
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subjectively compelling, and that subjective consciousness is prima- 
rily moved by feeling, intuition, and representation—in short, by reli- 
gion, not philosophy. Philosophy can only comprehend principles al- 
ready implicit in the religious life of a nation.™ 

The same is true of the state’s relation to religion. No state can 
survive if it is not rooted in the moral life, the Sittlichkeit, of the na- 
tion; principles alone are too weak to guarantee obedience to law if 
the latter stands against the moral conscience and habits of citizens. 
It is common to think of religion as a mere reflection of this national 
Sittlichkeit, but in fact the relationship is reversed. The mature Hegel 
insists that “religion is the very substance of Sitilichkeit and of the 
state,” which means that “the state rests on the ethical sentiment [Ge- 
sinnung], and that on the religious.”® In terms of content, religion 
and Sittlichkeit are identical; but in terms of form, religion is the first 
to announce the truth which Sittlichkeit and state embody, and there- 
fore must be considered the basis of both. Under no circumstances, 
even modern circumstances, is it possible to consider the state as in- 
dependent of the religion and Sitilichkeit of its people. 

If, then, religion and state are inseparable and Sittlichkeit is their 
bond, the principles governing them cannot be in contradiction. He- 
gel sees proof of this in Catholic lands of his day, which presume a 
moral servility on the part of individuals in both religion and the state; 
there, freedom could only be represented in external things, such as 
the host, the priest, or the king. A free state and a slavish religion like 
Catholicism are clearly incompatible. Protestantism is the religion 
of freedom par excellence, from which it appears to follow that being 
a Protestant state is a necessary, if insufficient, condition for being a 
free state. This truth was hidden from Plato because history had not 
yet revealed to him the true religion, and so he found it inconceivable 
that religion could ever assist in the task of bringing freedom to the 
city. Only when spirit develops to the point that it understands that 
freedom is its essence “does the absolute possibility and necessity ex- 
ist for political power, religion, and the principles of philosophy to co- 
incide, and for the reconciliation of actuality in general with spirit, 
and of the state with religious consciousness and philosophical 
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knowledge.”8’ That point was reached, at least in principle, with Prot- 

estantism: 
Thus ultimately, in the Protestant conscience the principles of the reli- 
gious and of the ethical conscience come to be one and the same: the 
free spirit learning to see itself in its reasonableness and truth. The con- 
stitution and the code, along with their applications, embody the princi- 
ple and the development of Sittlichkeit, which proceeds and can only 
proceed from the actual truth of religion, when instated in its original 
principle. The Sittlichkeit of the state and the religious spirituality of 
the state are thus its reciprocal, strong guarantees. 8 


This extraordinary statement has encouraged two erroneous in- 
terpretations of Hegel’s intention, both of which he himself tried to 
forestall. The most common one in his lifetime, though all but forgot- 
ten today, is that Hegel wished to give religion absolute priority over 
the state by treating it as the latter’s foundation. Yet in the Philosophy 
of Right Hegel explicitly noted that while religion is the groundwork 
of Sittlichkeit and therefore of the state, “it is at the same time only a 
groundwork.” Religion’s relation to the Absolute is based on feeling 
and representation, rendering it incapable of bringing the truth into 
existence. The state, on the other hand, “is the divine will as present 
spirit, unfolding as the actual shape and organization of a worid.”® 
To be genuine, the state must be considered an end in itself and not re- 
ligion’s partner. A union of religion and state in the modern age would 
represent a revival of oriental despotism, which Hegel does not even 
consider a form of state. The state is the idea made concrete and ra- 
tional; religion works through feelings and faith, and therefore is natu- 
rally suspicious of reason and has a deep affinity for authority and tyr- 
anny, as Galileo and Giordano Bruno could attest.®! It also encourages 
fanatics whose private access to the divine makes them a threat to any 
ethical order.” 

A converse error has been to see in Hegel’s theory of the modern 
state a funeral oration for religion. The notion that religion might 
eventually be extinguished in history arises out of Hegel’s account of 
religion’s relation to philosophical science. Whether this relation is 
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presented from the viewpoint of consciousness (as in the Phenome- 
nology) or of the concept (as in the Encyclopedia), it remains strictly 
hierarchical: only after religion can no longer serve as spirit’s repre- 
sentation of its essence to itself, does philosophy enter the scene with 
conceptual knowledge of that essence. As the culmination of religion, 
Christianity allows spirit to be reconciled to itself; philosophy as the 
science of absolute knowing makes it explicit, transforming the 
present into spirit’s own act and bringing certainty to the truth buried 
in religion.% When Hegel in his early works then speaks of the birth of 
genuine philosophy being prepared by the sense of “infinite grief” 
that “God is dead,” and arriving on a God-forsaken “speculative Good 
Friday,” the “Calvary of spirit,” many conclude that he was referring 
to a historical moment when the chains of religion would finally be 
broken.™ This has indeed been the left-Hegelian position down to our 
own time. It was stated with admirable economy by Alexandre 
Kojéve when he wrote that “all evolution of the Christian world is 
nothing but a march toward the atheistic realization. of the essential 
finitude of human existence” and that therefore “Christianity is the 
coming to be of atheism.” 

Yet even were we to accept the hypothesis that Hegel sees philos- 
ophy as an atheistic science, this would still leave religion’s historical 
destiny unclear. The arrival of genuine philosophical science in con- 
sciousness and in world history merely signifies that spirit’s advance 
is no longer led by religion; the history of religion thereby comes to an 
end, but not religion—nor theological-political problems.® The age of 
philosophical science brings with it the philosophy of religion, which 
Hegel calls the “final” philosophical science because with it comes the 
realization that “philosophy is only explicating itself when it expli- 
cates religion,” and that both are Gottesdienst.” This science is only 
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possible once religion has ceased to be a vehicle of world-history and 
in this sense has ended. 

Religion could cease to exist in the rational state only under one 
of two conditions. The first is that all its citizens become philoso- 
phers, in the sense that they no longer need to have truth represented 
to them but become capable of grasping it rationally and acting on it 
morally without appeal to their subjective feelings. Yet Hegel states 
explicitly, and more than once, that philosophers will always be a 
class apart since only the rarest of individuals seeks and is satisfied 
with scientific cognition of truth. A second condition, which Hegel 
does consider, is that the subjective labor of religion be taken over by 
some other sort of common experience that brings citizens into the 
truth and encouraging them to act on it. The one such experience He- 
gel does mention is patriotism, which he also calls the “political dispo- 
sition.” But can patriotism be strong enough to support the entire 
system of Sittlichkeit, answering all the questions it answers regard- 
ing our rights and duties? And if it could, what kind of state would it 
be? Hegel’s few and enigmatic remarks on patriotism do not answer 
these questions. 10 

If the Kingdom of God is neither a rational state free from religion 
nor a Protestant oriental despotism, what is it? The most we can draw 
from Hegel’s scattered and inconsistent statements on this supremely 
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important topic is the following: it will be a rational state in a Protes- 
tant nation, where Protestantism is organically woven into the Sitten 
of its citizens but where the Protestant churches are clearly subordi- 
nated to the state. This is what Hegel intends when he speaks in Reli- 
gion of the “harmony of church and state” made possible in a Protes- 
tant context.1°! Other religions have a tendency to distinguish the 
freedom of faith from that of the state, fuelling wars among religions 
and against them. The only way to ensure that the formal constitution 
of the rational state is made subjectively effective is that the state 
learn to allow religion to help it. “Conviction does not necessarily 
take the form of religion,” Hegel concedes, “but in what we refer to as 
‘the people’ the ultimate truth does not have the form of thoughts and 
principles,” therefore, “for the people this determinate character of 
right and ethical life has its ultimate verification only in the form of an 
extant religion.”!@ For modern men, that religion is the Protestantism 
that surreptitiously rules their hearts and minds. 


IV 


The decision. For the young Hegel, Christianity was a problem. 
With time, as he discovered that the solutions to all human problems 
lie buried in the problems themselves, Hegel came to see how Chris- 
tianity’s development overcame its own shortcomings. Christianity 
began as an apolitical or even antipolitical religion; its arrival widened 
the gulf between citizen and state that had grown up in Rome, further 
removing man from the naive unity of the Greek city-state. Yet, again 
with time, the theological-political Entzweiung original to Christian- 
ity helped to prepare the way for a higher and more durable reconcili- 
ation within the rational state, a reconciliation cemented by the mod- 
ern Sitten inculcated by Protestantism. Early Christianity’s 
contemptuous withdrawal from political life now appears to have ` 
been necessary for the mature faith to develop into the consummate 
political religion. 

With the modern Protestant state, man’s expectant hopes for ulti- 
mate reconciliation—with himself, with others, with his God—are fi- 
nally satisfied; but satisfaction has its price. Since the achievement of 
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the rational state does not extinguish the need for religion, that state 
must find a way to incorporate the churches within itself organically, 
though without becoming a theocracy or an oriental despotism. Such 
an achievement would be unprecedented but, according to Hegel, not 
impossible; indeed, it is the necessary outcome of modern history. 
The church-state conflict will finally be put to rest once each side 
learns to see itself in the other. That is, the churches must accept 
their political obligations, while the state must harken to its divine 
calling. 

Hegel’s proclamation of the state’s divinity has been an embar- 
rassment to nearly all his defenders. They are understandably loath to 
read into his thought the fateful history of modern Germany, and so 
have confected ingenious reasons for passing over these remarks. Yet 
even if we provisionally accept the (un-Hegelian) principle that intel- 
lectual and historical developments must be considered separately, 
the statements appear more than once in Hegel’s works and therefore 
need to be understood within his system—not least because they ap- 
pear at a culminating moment in that system. 

The important passages are to be found in the Philosophy of 
Right, which is indisputably Hegel’s last word on politics. There he 
does not speak in the prophetic language of the history lectures but 
rather, as we have seen, in the precise vocabulary of science, asserting 
that the state is the divine will as it unfolds and organizes a world.18 
This remark comes just before Hegel’s treatment of sovereignty, and 
turns out to be essential to it. While making the case for hereditary, 
constitutional monarchy, Hegel likens the king to God in his exercise 
of sovereignty, and makes explicit reference to ontological proofs of 
God, which try to reconcile God’s necessary existence with his free- 
dom.1% If God is conceived as a necessary being but not free, he is an 
equation, not a sovereign. If, on the other hand, he is said to be free 
but not necessary, he is nothing more than a despotic demiurge. The 
monarch, if he is to be a genuine sovereign like God, must be equally 
free and necessary. 

For the concept of sovereignty to have any meaning, Hegel be- 
lieves it must establish the state as being absolute and self-determin- 
ing. To speak loosely of popular sovereignty or, worse, divided 
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sovereignty is to renounce the concept altogether.!© Moreover, if this 
absolute, self-determined sovereign is to have subjective certainty and 
not be a mere abstraction, he must be able to exercise his will in a 
sovereign decision. Monarchy and sovereignty imply each other be- 
cause both rest on the power to decide: “this absolutely decisive mo- 
ment of the whole is not individuality in general, but one individual, 
the monarch.” Only a monarch can give the state decisive “personal- 
ity,” cutting short the weighing of alternatives and resolving them 
with his irrecovable “I will.”16 

Returning to theology, Hegel then explains the genuine signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of the divine right of kings. He recognizes the 
abuses to which this doctrine had led, but reminds the reader of the 
genuine affinity between the powers ascribed to God by theologians 
and those of the rational state: both must assert their sovereignty. Be- 
fore history reached the point where a king could be truly sovereign 
and not merely capricious, and could be conceived to be so, men had 
no choice but to ascribe the power of ultimate decision to some fa- 
tum in the beyond which could only be read by priests or oracles. 
“This decision had to come into existence, but its roots lay outside the 
circle of human freedom which the state encompasses.”107 

For the young Hegelians, beginning with Feuerbach, the ascrip- 
tion of qualities to the divine was a simple process of transference, 
which was slowly being undone by history as man found in himself 
the powers he once worshipped in God. Divine right, therefore, was 
destined to become human right; but here, as at so many junctures, 
Hegel distinguishes himself sharply from his followers. If divine right 
were revealed to be simply human, he reasons, politics would be thor- 
oughly disenchanted, appearing as a realm of mere chance—as a 
realm of freedom without necessity. Yet since we know that the state 
is sovereign, that it is absolute and self-determining, its sovereignty 
must be incarnated in a single man chosen by nature, not by human 
will. Such a monarch must surrender his particularity, since “the ob- 
jective aspect is solely the concern of the law, to which the monarch 
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merely has to add his subjective ‘I will.” In return he assumes the 
mantle of monarchical majesty, proclaiming to the world by his pres- 
ence that the state, whose will and very existence have no ultimate 
ground, finds in him its unity and necessity.1 Just as God’s decision 
fills the aporia of being, so the monarch’s majestic decisions fill the 
aporia of politics. The only difference is that since the birth of Christ, 
if not since the Creation, God’s power of decision has been exhausted; 
history now does his work for him. The monarch, the incarnation of 
state sovereignty, must still decide in the here and now. In this sense 
it can be justifiably said that Hegel reserves powers for the king that 
he has already removed from God.110 

Religion of state. Such a sovereign, if he is wise, will pay very 
close attention to the churches within his realm. Protestantism seems 
at an infinite remove from the pagan cults of the ancient Near East, 
but it is still fundamentally a cultus, with all the duties attending to 
that office. Seen from the standpoint of religion, the cultus is the 
actualization of the reconciliation between man and God, which, in 
the Christian case, has been implicit in history since Christ’s birth. 
From the standpoint of the state, the cultus is the loam in which Sittli- 
chkeit is rooted for most citizens, and therefore it is the groundwork 
of the state. Hegel is under no illusion that the modern state, simply 
by virtue of its modernity, has somehow outgrown the need to culti- 
vate political conviction. On the contrary, he sees that “conviction 
and the formal constitution are inseparable and mutually indispens- 
able” and warns against the one-sided modern view that constitutions 
are self-sustaining and that religion can be a matter of indifference. 
“In the formally developed constitution the ultimate sheet-anchor is 
still conviction,” which for most people means religion. 13 

Given this fact, the rational state is obliged to manage religion, 
which in the case of Christianity poses a challenge. Throughout most 
of its history Christianity considered itself to be the ultimate human 
community (Gemeinde), a view Hegel accepts as an important, if 
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partial, truth; for its was only within the Christian church that man 
discovered the principle of his spiritual freedom and began to see it 
actualized. !4 Now the church’s claim has been superseded by that of 
the state, which actualizes man’s freedom completely in the spiritual 
and worldly realms. The church therefore loses its status as an inde- 
pendent second estate, leaving only two within the state: the landed 
aristocracy and the burghers.!45 The church is present, one might 
even say omnipresent, though it has no official position within the 
state structures. The most Hegel will say about its function is that “if 
the religion in question is of a genuine kind and does not have this 
negative and polemical attitude towards the state, but acknowledges 
and endorses it, it will also have a status [Zustand] and expression of 
its own [fiir sich].”Hé 

The ambiguity of this statement has led to much speculation 
about how exactly Hegel imagined the church would play its crucial 
role in cultivating conviction for the modern state. The issue is com- 
plicated further by his seemingly contradictory remarks about the na- 
tional character of modern religion, and therefore of the state. As we 
have seen, in the early writings he made much of religion as the vessel 
of the Nationalgeist and Volksgeist, and later as the foundation of Sit- 
tlichkeit, but these earlier concepts remain present in the later writ- 
ings, appearing last in Religion: 

The one spirit is in principle the substantial foundation; this is the spirit 

of a people [Geist eines Volkes] in the way it is determined within the in- 

dividual periods of world history—the national spirit [Nationalgeist]. 

This national spirit constitutes the substantial foundation within the 

individual, for all of us are born within our own people and belong to 

this spririt.1!7 

The question is: can Protestantism be conceived in such exclu- 
sive, nationalistic terms? It would seem not. Hegel, in fact, is highly 
critical of Judaism’s “stubborn” exclusivity, which he finds all the 
more objectionable given that the Jews were the first to discover the 
(implicit) universality of the divine. He admits, however, that the 
Christian God is restricted, too, and is represented as the national 
God of Christendom. Yet since Christianity, unlike Judaism, aspires 
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to be a universal nation, the distinction between exclusivity and uni- 
versality eventually disappears. 18 

This astonishing formulation, which might be interpreted as a jus- 
tification of religious imperialism, finds an echo in Hegel’s treatment 
of religious toleration in the Philosophy of Right. There he asserts 
that since religion is what integrates individuals into the state, they 
should be required to belong to some sort of religious community, 
though which community is up to them, since the state cannot judge 
the nature of inner conviction. The state should insure that the 
churches are protected and supported, and if it is strong should adopt 
a liberal attitude toward religious diversity—but not just any religion 
is to receive state encouragement. In a long footnote Hegel addresses 
those groups—Quakers, Anabaptists, Jews—whose faith may make it 
impossible for them to take part fully in the political life of the state. 
Such people should be tolerated in the realm of civil society—but 
again, only if the state is strong, which means that the religions must 
be relatively weak. Individuals in such groups can be granted civil 
rights as human beings, even if their religions do not permit them to 
accept political rights. (On practical grounds Hegel argues that such 
hospitality should even be extended to Jews, even though they could 
be plausibly thought to belong to a foreign Volk.) In short, it appears 
that membership only in certain Protestant churches is fully consis- 
tent with citizenship in Hegel’s modern state.12 


U8 Religion 2:575-8. See also the long footnote from the 1831 lectures 
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Hegel’s overriding concern in his treatment of the church-state 
question here is that religion actively support the state and never 
again pose a threat to it. Protestantism is the best candidate to serve 
in that position as the unofficial religion of the modern state. It se- 
cures its power by welcoming all into its tent and by suffusing its per- 
fume throughout society through the medium of Sitilichkeit, protes- 
tantizing even adherents to other faiths. If there is conflict between 
any of these churches and the state, Hegel’s position is clear: the 
state’s view must prevail by right, since while the church only believes 
in the truth and teaches it authoritatively, “the state possesses knowl- 
edge.” 120 

The consummate reconciliation. The question with which this 
investigation began was whether Hegel’s adoption of the Christian 
principle of reconciliation, which gives the community of Christians 
the decisive role in bringing that reconciliation about in history, had 
philosophical grounds. The answer to this question is affirmative: He- 
gel demonstrated that reconciliation is the principle of Christianity, 
and that with the growth of Christendom it had become the principle 
of the world. Hegel’s grounds are not those of the Christian churches, 
however. Between them yawns an anthropological divide that cannot 
be bridged. For Christianity, man is in need of reconciliation because 
he is a fallen creature; he is a sinner who needs the grace of Christ 
Jesus, who accepts his repentance, justifies him, and redeems him. 
Hegel is interested in the story of the fall and finds that like all myths 
it contains a kernel of rational truth. But it plays no role in his un- 
derstanding of human nature. For Hegel, man is alienated and mis- 
takes this state for a state of sin; the reconciliation he requires is relief 
from alienation, not redemption, and this can only be had through the 
work of negativity, not grace. Christendom did indeed prepare the 
reconciliation of the world, through the cunning of reason, though not 





12 Philosophy of Right, §270, p. 425 (299). 

121 Religion 3:224—33. 

12 Hegel “understood reconciliation not as an incomprehensibly new 
beginning, but simply as a continuation of the one eventual course of truth, 
which is identical with the existence of God himself.... God and man can 
never confront one another in a relationship which is actual and indissoluble, 
a word, a new word revelatory in the strict sense, cannot pass between 
them”; Karl Barth, From Rousseau to Ritschl (London: SCM Press, 1959), 
303. 
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the triumph of faith. Its victory, which philosophical science alone 
can comprehend, remains a mystery to Christians. 

But if Hegel removes the anthropological presuppositions of the 
Christian doctrine of reconciliation, he vastly extends its reach in his 
theory of the modern state. The idea of a political reconciliation of the 
world through Christianity is a marginal notion in the history of Chris- 
tian thought, where it confronted serious theological and political ob- 
jections.!22 Hegel imagines that such a reconciliation will take place 
as soon as two historical processes are complete: the disenchantment 
of Christianity and the transfiguration of the state. 

These processes are linked but need to be distinguished. Of the 
two, the disenchantment of Christianity raises the most serious prob- 
lems since it threatens a central notion in Hegel’s political theory, that 
of Sittlichkeit. All states, including modern states, are held together 
by Sitten that motivate moral action and political obligation; but for 
the modern state to be modern, its Sitten must be indistinguishable 
from those of Protestantism. Is such identity possible for Christianity, 
even in its Protestant form? This can be doubted, given that all the 
features of Christian spiritual life that have traditionally inspired con- 
viction—sin, repentance, grace, agape, redemption—have been emp- 
tied of their subjective, emotional content by the Hegelian philosophy. 
Hegel gives no grounds for thinking that even if Protestantism were 
fully secularized and the practice of caritas could be routinized, such 
a religion could inspire the least conviction. Nor does he persuade us 
that a more robust faith, should it survive, would remain public spir- 
ited. 

And what if it did? To the extent that Christianity has ambitions 
in the world, they are universal; they recognize no natural or human 
boundaries. Yet. all states, even modern ones, are defined by just 
those boundaries, whose maintenance and defense must be guaran- 
teed by healthy Sitten. Unless those boundaries were to disappear or 
become irrelevant through the development of a universal secular 
state (a prospect Hegel does not contemplate) or a universal Christian 
one (which he considers impossible), the problem of dual moral loyal- 
ties remains. Individuals would face the choice of being good citizens, 
and potentially having to betray the faith that is the foundation of their 


13 See Gilson, Les métamorphoses, chapters 3-5. 
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Sitten, or remaining modern Christians attached to Sitten whose 
foundations and demands are suprapolitical. 

To the degree that Christianity is disenchanted, Hegel believes, 
the modern state must also be transfigured. The Hegelian state is not 
a theocracy, nor is it an oriental despotism. Yet it does have an escha- 
tological mission, inherited from Christianity, to reconcile the world, 
and must be seen to be reconciling it. That is why Hegel insists that 
the rational modern state must be a monarchy, albeit a constitutional 
one. Religion is a form of representation, and as Christianity is secu- 
larized and rationalized, its representational function diminishes; but 
once the state takes over the mission of reconciliation, its representa- 
tional needs increase. That is why the king is required: he is the last 
representation. He broadcasts to the world that the state is finally at 
one with itself, that man has achieved complete sovereignty and is be- 
holden to no one, not even to God. The images of Christ ascending in 
glory or seated in judgment over mankind are now replaced by that of 
an aged sovereign dressed in uniform, offering a weary salute and 
signing proclamations. 


University of Chicago 
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ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS. On Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 1.8-13 (with 
1.17, 8663-37a31). Translated by Ian Mueller with Josiah Gould. Ith- 
aca: Cornell University Press, 1999. x + 188 pp. Cloth, $49.95—In previ- 
ous issues of The Review of Metaphysics attention has been drawn to 
the project of Professor Richard Sorabji to publish the English transla- 
tions of the ancient Greek commentators of Aristotle. We are happy to 
present a new volume of this series which contains the English transla- 
tion of the commentary by Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristotle’s Prior 
Analytics, I, chapters 8-13 (and chapter 17). In his preface Professor 
Sorabji underlines the importance of Alexander’s commentary on these 
chapters, in which Aristotle invented modal syllogistic. This volume 
comprises the commentary on chapters 8 to 13. Chapters 1, 2, and 4 to 7 
contain Aristotle’s assertoric syllogistic. For Alexander’s commentary 
on these chapters the translators refer to the excellent edition of Jona- 
thon Barnes, et al (Alexander of Aphrodisias on Arisiotle’s Prior Ana- 
lytics, I, 1-7, Cornell University Press, 1991). In chapters 8 to 18 Aristo- 
tle studies syllogisms which consist of two necessary propositions and 
those which are composed of one necessary proposition and a second 
which is modally unqualified. The central question is which modal syllo- 
gisms, analogous to assertoric syllogisms of the first figure, are true syl- 
logisms (p. 12). The translators have added Alexander’s commentary on 
chapter 17, where it is argued that a privative contingent proposition 
cannot be converted into a syllogism of the first figure. 

The translation is clear and precise. It is based on the edition of the 
text by Maximilian Wallies in the series Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca, Il, 1. In some twenty places Mueller and Gould emended this 
text on minor points. In his introduction (pp. 1-38) Ian Mueller explains 
the importance of the commentary. He resorts to numerous symbols 
(not found in the text of Alexander) to shorten his explanations. The 
merits of Alexander’s commentary are that he completes what Aristotle 
says concisely or sometimes even in obscure sentences. However, Pro- 
fessor Mueller draws attention to certain passages where Alexander 
hesitates as to how to deal with certain sentences of Aristotle. 





*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
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The introduction is accompanied by a list of the symbols used. The 
translation itself, each section of which is preceded by the respective 
text of the Prior Analytics, is clear and precise. As the translators say, 
it is the fruit of twenty years of hard work. The translation is followed 
by more than 300 notes. The book is completed by six appendices, a 
bibliography, a Greek-English index, a list of the main subjects and an 
index locorum.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy, “Rolduc,” 
Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS. On Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 1.14-22. Trans- 
lated by Ian Mueller with Josiah Gould. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1999. viii + 270 pp. Cloth, $49.95—In this volume Mueller and Gould 
present the translation of Alexander’s commentary on chapters 14-22 of 
the first book of the Prior Analytics. These chapters deal with modal 
logic as applied to contingent propositions and to combinations of un- 
qualified premises and of one assertoric proposition. In the 58 page in- 
troduction Professor Mueller presents first a survey of Aristotle’s asser- 
toric syllogistic to turn next to combinations with a contingent premise 
in the three figures. He then passes to modal syllogistic without contin- 
gency. Modal syllogistic can be understood as an extension of asser- 
toric syllogistic. Aristotle seeks to determine which modal propositions 
related to first figure assertoric syllogisms are true syllogisms (p. 12). 
The translation of Alexander’s text is excellent. 

In his commentary Alexander attempts to clarify the meaning of Aris- 
totle’s text or even to correct an occasional mistake. According to Alex- 
ander, Theophrastus made some suggestions to improve Aristotle’s 
modal logic. However, as Sir David Ross observes (Aristoile’s Prior 
and Posterior Analytics, Oxford, 1949, p. 46), Aristotle is mainly guided 
by metaphysical considerations. For him the distinction between the 
necessary and the contingent is of major importance. 

Professor Mueller’s introduction is a gold mine for the logician. The 
translation, which runs from page 75 to 183, is followed by 43 pages of 
notes which may be consulted at the beginning of each paragraph, so as 
to facilitate a better understanding of the subject dealt with. In a first 
appendix Professor Mueller considers the expression “by necessity” 
which Aristotle does not explain. According to Mueller, what is neces- 
sary belongs to the definition or is a property. It would seem neverthe- 
less that we should first look for the ontological foundation of “belong- 
ing necessarily to something.” In the following appendices certain texts 
of the De interpretatione are explained as well as Theophrastus’ view of 
contingency. An English-Greek glossary, a Greek-English index, an in- 
dex of subjects and an index locorum complete the work. The book is 
an important study, conducted which acuity. The students of Aristotle's 
modal logic will benefit from consulting this edition of Alexander's com- 
mentary on the Prior Analytics.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philoso- 
phy, “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 
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Back, Allan T. Aristotle’s Theory of Predication. Leiden: Brill Academic 
Publishers, 2000. xiv + 346 pp. Cloth, $105.00—Back’s thesis is that Ar- 
istotle accepts (at least implicitly) what Back calls the aspect theory of 
predication: the theory that all well-formed affirmative statements in the 
present tense assert that their subjects now exist. “Fido is brown” 
means that Fido exists brownly. Thus Aristotle’s copula is really a cer- 
tain sort of use of the “is” of existence. (Aristotle holds that statements 
such as “The man walks” reduce to statements with “is”: “The man is 
walking”). On Back’s view Aristotle’s ten categories, or “ways in which 
being is said,” turn out to be ten kinds of way for a subject to (be said to) 
exist. 

The aspect theory seems plausible in connection with such sentences 
as “Socrates is in the parlor,” but not so plausible in connection with 
“Pegasus is winged” or “Homer is a poet” or “Pegasus is illusory” or “So- 
crates is not in the parlor.” Bäck argues that Aristotle disposes of the 
problem cases. “Socrates is not in the parlor” is ambiguous between the 
(true) denial of “Socrates is in the parlor” and the (false) affirmation 
“Socrates is not-in-the-parlor”; the aspect theory addresses only affirma- 
tions. The other problem cases are not true well-formed statements of 
Aristotle’s “protocol language” designed to match the structure of real- 
ity, though they may be true enough in casual talk. It is not really true 
that Pegasus is winged (nor that he is nonwinged). It is not really true 
now that Homer is a poet (though it was true). Also, illusoriness falls 
within none of the ten categories; it is not a way to be. 

Back argues that his interpretive hypothesis can help explain how Ar- 
istotle can reasonably think that, for example, “All dogs are brown” im- 
plies that there is a brown dog—if, as Bäck holds, Aristotle takes “all 
dogs” as a name for an aggregate of dogs (p.180). More grandly, Back 
proposes that the aspect theory might contribute to an improved mod- 
ern logic. 

The first three chapters discuss the use of einai in Greek in general, 
but focus especially on Plato’s Sophist and Aristotle’s discussion of 
einai in Metaphysics V.7 (in which Back finds an important distinction 
between being per se and being per accidens that makes these two no- 
tions overlap and that does not coincide with the distinction between 
essential and accidental predication). The next five chapters present 
and defend controversial interpretive positions on many passages in the 
Organon directly or indirectly relevant to the aspect theory, probing 
many different aspects of Aristotle’s conception of statements. The fi- 
nal chapter is a fascinating exploration of the fate of the aspect theory 
among Aristotle’s ancient and medieval successors. 

The evidence for and against Biick’s thesis is phenomenally complex 
and subtle; and he does an impressive and fair job of maneuvering 
through it, resolving apparent tensions between metaphysics and syllo- 
gistic. However, the book is difficult to read. It is often terse as Aristo- 
tle is terse, to the point of unclarity, especially in the statement of key 
points. There is too little overview (the reader might do well to begin 
with pp. 264-71). There are hundreds of errors of grammar and also of 
punctuation, and in a few places the words are not the ones the author 
means. : The index is inaccurate and missing entries that would have 
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been helpful, and there is no index locorum. Still, Back’s ideas are often 
novel and interesting; for the specialist they are well worth the trou- 
ble.—William Haines, Georgetown University. 


BARRETT, Jeffrey Allan. The Quantum Mechanics of Minds and Worlds. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. xv + 267 pp. Cloth, $45.00— 
Although the interpretation of quantum mechanics encounters quite a 
few themes from the traditions of epistemology and metaphysics, its 
technical sophistication tends to deter philosophers. However its main 
(arguably its only) problem, that of quantum measurement, can be un- 
derstood by anyone who possesses rudimentary knowledge of linear al- 
gebra. 

Like David Albert's Quantum Mechanics and Experience, Barrett’s 
book shows this admirably: all the ramifications of the measurement 
problem are discussed on the basis of only a minimal technical sophisti- 
cation. The basic formalism, the semantics, and the experimental data 
required are covered sufficiently in the first chapters and in appendix A. 

The measurement problem is properly understood as a problem of 
logical inconsistency among the following three hypotheses: (1) the dy- 
namics of every physical system, including the universe, is linear (more 
precisely unitary); (2) an observable has a determinate value if and only 
if the system is in an eigenstate of the corresponding operator (and the 
determinate value is equal to the corresponding eigenvalue); and (3) 
what an observer takes as a fact after the completion of the measure- 
ment, namely that the measuring device indicates a determinate value, 
is really a physical fact. The common element of the interpretations 
Barrett scrutinizes is their claiming allegiance to Hugh Everett Ws for- 
mulation, by retaining the universal validity of unitary dynamics (hy- 
pothesis 1). Of those interpretations, some deny the eigenvalue-eigen- 
state link (hypothesis 2, for example Bohm’s theory) and some deny the 
reliability of the experience of observers (hypothesis 3, for example the 
many-minds theory proposed by Albert and Lower). The variety is rich: 
the so-called bare theory, Bohm’s theory, many-worlds theories, single- 
mind theories, many-minds theories, relational formulations, decoher- 
ence theories, and many-histories theories. The variety is also provoca- 
tive: “empirically incoherent” theories (p. 116), meaning theories that, if 
true, no one could have empirical evidence fot accepting them as true, 
ontologies comprising ever splitting worlds, accounts of observers 
whose brains are associated with continua of minds, and so forth. It is 
suggestive that Barrett (pp. 93, 198) uses the adjective “crazy” in respect 
to them. 

The main virtue of Barretts’s book is that it unfolds in a natural and 
logically exhaustive way all the interpretive options that arise from 
Everett’s insights. Everett's own work is analyzed carefully in chapter 3, 
but Barrett’s book is not an exegesis. It is genuine philosophical explo- 
ration of alternatives. Although most of the arguments have appeared in 
the literature, Barrett manages to address the issues within a single ar- 
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gument without showing a trace of bias. It is only in a final chapter, 
which recapitulates various aspects of the determinate-experience prob- 
lem, that Barrett reveals his personal, albeit provisional, inclinations. 

Barrett puts his money on the no-collapse interpretation that he calls 
the “single-mind-Q-theory” (outlined in pp. 205-6). Its core idea is that 
there is some complex, unknown, physical property Q which fully deter- 
mines the mental states of all observers (where each observer is associ- 
ated with a single mind), obeys a Bohm-Bell-Vink dynamics, and always 
has a determinate value. This resolves in a single stroke the problem of 
the determinateness of experience. As expected, embarrassing prob- 
lems remain. The theory is committed to an explicit mind-body dualism 
and is not covariant. Barrett’s suggestion that a reconciliation with rela- 
tivity might be based on the view that Q might be considered a mental, 
rather than a physical, parameter does not sound convincing. Barrett 
himself remarks (p. 246) that there is something inherently unsatisfac- 
tory about theories that give up upon the possibility of providing a 
purely physical explanation of quantum phenomena. Still, after reading 
the book and appreciating the philosophical intricacies of the issues, the 
reader cannot but sympathize with Barrett: “. .. but all told, it may be 
difficult to do much better” (p. 206).—Aristidis Arageorgis, University 
of Patras. 


BOWLIN, John. Contingency and Fortune in Aquinas’s Ethics. Cambridge 
Studies in Religion and Critical Thought. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. xiv + 234 pp. Cloth, $59.95.—In the introduction to this 
important study Bowlin draws attention to the fact that contemporary 
students of ethics often resort to Aristotle, but overlook Aquinas, one of 
the more able interpreters of the Aristotelian moral tradition. He in- 
tends to correct this situation by concentrating on a particular point of 
Thomas’s moral theory: the contingencies of various kinds which we 
must confront. Bowlin argues that Thomas’s treatment of the moral vir- 
tues is largely functional: they help to cope with contingencies, although 
he leaves the connection between the virtues and these contingencies 
largely undeveloped. Chapter 1 deals with the difficulties caused by the 
different passions such as concupiscence, fear, and others. The next 
chapter takes us into the heart of the problem, the contingency of the 
human good. In Bowlin’s view this contingency results from the fact 
that circumstances can modify the morality of our actions (p. 66). 
Given this variability, prudence and justice must help us to decide what 
is right to do. Bowlin’s treatment of justice is surprising: this virtue is 
viewed in the light of contingency, whereas for Aquinas it proceeds basi- 
cally in an objective way. 

Chapter 3 bears the title “Contingency in Aquinas’s Ethics.” Bowlin 
quotes several authors who agree that the doctrine of the natural law 
provides sure guidelines, even if some argue that the principles of natu- 
ral law must be elaborated further. Yet those who multiply rules, like 
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Germain Grisez, miss the point (p. 102 and following). Bowlin finds 
fault also with Ralph McInerny’s view that evaluating the morality of an 
action is largely a matter of determining its place in a hierarchy of natu- 
ral inclinations (p. 108). Probably inspired by his fixation on contin- 
gency, Bowlin assumes that Aquinas does not claim that the first pre- 
cepts provide moral guidance (p. 115). The reader wonders what 
Bowlin makes of the assertion “all those things to which man has a natu- 
ral inclination are naturally apprehended as good and therefore as ob- 
jects of pursuit” (Summa Theologia, LH, 94, 2). It is of course true that 
the individual virtuous acts do no fall under the natural law, although 
they are its prolongation. As every -student of Aquinas knows, the appli- 
cation of the principles depends also on the circumstances (Summa 
Theotogie, LI, 94, 3). 

Bowlin argues against McInerny—wrongly to my understanding—that 
the natural law precepts must not be seen as a specification of the hu- 
man good that the virtuous person must pursue (p. 129). More astonish- 
ing even is his statement: “The first precepts of the natural law leave us 
very nearly morally destitute” (p. 133). Bowlin does not sufficiently 
consider the acts that lead to a virtuous deed as an almost organic unity. 

In chapter 4 we read that virtues are excellent, not simply but rela- 
tively (p. 189; compare p. 145), because one cannot separate them from 
the conditions which make human life so difficult. However, Thomas 
says little about fortune’s meaning for the virtuous life (p. 167). Accord- 
ing to Bowlin successful acts of virtue depend on luck. The reader won- 
ders what “successful” means. Any act of virtue has its own truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Bowlin does not like Aquinas's saying that Providence 
will provide us with the amount of external goods we need for a virtu- 
ous life (p. 178). Indeed, if one considers the primacy of the spiritual, 
the quantity of external goods might be minimal for some people. 
Aquinas gives no reason to think that the happiness of the virtuous is 
largely a consequence of good fortune (p. 199). At the end of his learned 
exposé Bowlin comes around to the conclusions every Thomust is famil- 
iar with: fortune, lucky family circumstances, and so on, matter less for 
happiness than acting virtuously (p. 203). He nevertheless sees a con- 

' flict between two views: Thamas’s confidence that virtues can succeed 
. against fortune and his discontent, perhaps despair, because of their fra- 
gility (p. 215). 

Bowlin’s book is an important and learned study. The author shows a 
great deal of familiarity with the Prima Secunde of the Summa 
Theologie, and raises intelligent questions. However, it is doubtful 
whether the approach via the role of fortune does justice to what for Th- 
omas is the outstanding value of the virtues as such and the interior acts 
they allow us to perform in the first place.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of 
Philosophy “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, The Netherlands. 


BROWN, Hunter. William James on Radical Empiricism and Religion. Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press, 2000. 192 pp. Cloth, $40.00—In this 
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lucid and tightly crafted book, Brown battles fideistic and subjectivist 
interpretations of James’s pragmatism by cogently arguing that his ro- 
bust empiricism’s careful attention to all features of experience imposes 
a number of constraints on belief formation, constraints metaphysical, 
noetic, evidential, factual, discursive, and theological. Brown persua- 
sively argues that the issue that concerns James, particularly in his will 
to believe doctrine, is what would constitute intellectually responsible 
behavior toward certain existing beliefs, including religious ones that, 
while inconclusive evidentially, conform to those constraints. Brown 
thinks that the reasons have not been sufficiently understood why 
James’s belief in the difficulty of disentangling a proposition’s probabil- 
ity from its desirability does not force James into an endorsement of 
wishful thinking, so Brown carefully elucidates James’s three distin- 
guishing characteristics of live options to rectify this deficiency. First, 
liveness involves a strong inclination to believe a proposition. There is 
distinct imbalance between religious options and alternatives: live the- 
ism involves a tenacious passional need, engages one’s sympathetic na- 
ture in ways not to be found in a purely abstract analysis of theism, and 
generates an invigorating disposition and intellectual openness. Sec- 
ond, live belief builds on an intellectual plausibility for the subject. 
Third, live belief arises from a complex interdependence of many influ- 
ences, the neglect of which in the development of norms for responsible 
intellectual conduct risks creating only a facade of doxastic responsibil- 
ity behind which subjectivity may continue to exercise a powerful and 
unregulated influence. Among what is constitutive of the delicate idio- 
syncrasy and labyrinthine character of the intellectual life is included an 
incalculable number of intertwining historical, cultural, linguistic, tem- 
peramental, neurological, and volitional influences, which renders irre- 
deemably simplistic those appeals to evidence per se or the deliver- 
ances of a dispassionately judicial intellect. (Further explorations of 
distinctly aesthetic aspects of Jamesean rationality may have proven 
useful here as well). Brown insists that in James’s account subjective 
influences do not enjoy the degree of autonomy imputed to them by crit- 
ics who saddle him with the charge of wishful thinking. James depicts 
subjective states as framed and limited in their influence by their inter- 
relations within the unity of the many elements that together constitute 
immediate experience, and also by their interrelations with the many 
different kinds of consequences which flow from particular beliefs. 
Brown attacks the long-standing propensity among commentators to ig- 
nore this complex unity, of immediate experience, and neglect therefore 
the degree to which subjective influences are integrally involved in an 
immediate, multidimensional concrete relationship with the world 
which issues in results and consequences that cannot be responsibly ig- 
nored. The prudential complaint that James gives primacy to personally 
desirable consequences in defending theistic belief, and the criticism 
that James confuses belief with hypothesis-adoption, share the failure to 
grapple with what consequences were in fact held by James to flow 
from live theism. The major consequence of theistic belief was the 
strenuous mood, which suffuses the moral life with the note of infini- 
tude and mystery. Living in the strenuous mood is to reject self-interest, 
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to identify with the disenfranchised, to elevate the fervor with which the 
pursuit of moral discernment is undertaken, and to heighten participa- 
tion in the historical dialectic of theory and demand. The often trying, 
counter-cultural, and costly features of the strenuous mood bear little 
resemblance to easy conformism and personal advantage. James, 
Brown further argues, was clearly aware that he had chosen to defend 
the belief state rather than mere hypothesis-adoption; for a wager argu- 
ment, as even Pascal saw, cannot generate live theism, and because the 
strenuous mood is uniquely a function of belief. (Here Brown perhaps 
neglects the way Pascal saw how we can exercise indirect volitional 
control over belief, though his treatment of Pascal is perceptive). If it 
should turn out that it is only by according epistemological significance 
to distinctive experiential states that a particular commensurateness be- 
tween persons and world can be discovered, then the a priori discount- 
ing of those states would permanently preclude finding such truth. As 
Brown makes clear, James found entirely dubious the cultural propen- 
sity to beg such questions by automatically privileging conventional can- 
ons of evidentially responsible behavior without due regard for the chal- 
lenge posed to those very canons by such a recalcitrant phenomenon as 
live theism. 

Brown’s careful analysis of live theism, immediate experience, and 
the strenuous mood in James’s philosophy provides a vitally needed cor- 
rective to a number of tired, misguided criticisms of James, and his sug- 
gestion to locate James more solidly within debates among certain con- 
temporary philosophers—like reformed epistemologists—may well 
prove most perspicacious. I would highly recommend this book for any- 
one who wants a more accurate understanding and deeper appreciation 
of James generally or of his religious epistemology in particular.—David 
Baggett, Detriot, Michigan. 


CLAYTON, Philip. The Problem of God in Modern Thought. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000. xv + 516 pp. Cloth, 
$40.00—Philip Clayton’s newest book investigates the historical ante- 
cedents of panentheism. Clayton’s aim, however, is more than a histori- 
cal investigation into the problem of God from Descartes to Schelling. 
“This book is published not (just) with the goal of winning support for 
one particular set of conclusions, but equally with the hope of bringing 
various groups of experts back into dialogue with one another” (p. xiii). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 opens against the present 
backdrop of pluralism and skepticism (p. 6). Though Clayton accepts 
that Putnam, Rorty, Bennett, Derrida, and other current students of 
Kant have effectively laid to rest the “time-+transcendent philosophies” 
(p. 8) of the past, he is not prepared to accede to extreme pluralism and 
its attendant relativism. Rather, he opts for “soft” pluralism, which 
avoids both “full metaphoricity and the univocity of a single established 
theory” (p. 16) and argues that the very multiplicity of models of God 
constitutes a drive toward the unity of conceptual expression. “Models 
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begin as a heuristic aid for thought in a complicated area; they simplify, 
organize, and guide our reflection. ... [I]n their claim to approximate 
the truth, they give rise to theory, namely the attempt to say precisely 
where the model is correct and where its limitations lie” (pp. 16-17). 

Clayton judges a model as “correct” or “limited” via a coherence the- 
ory of truth that not only includes the notions of logical consistency, 
comprehensiveness, and usefulness, but is broad enough to include cor- 
respondence, though this last notion is “parsed as the coherence of the- 
ory-terms with observation-terms” (p. 32). Specifically, one accepts or 
defends conceptions of God “as models that must make good on the 
claim to be the best available explanation” (p. 425). Thus, neither “cul- 
turally blind absolutism” of the past nor contemporary “complete lais- 
sez-faire relativism” presents a rationally acceptable alternative to genu- 
ine or “soft” pluralism (p. 42). 

Part 2 analyzes and compares the two most prominent conceptions of 
God in modern philosophy: God as infinite (Spinoza) and God as perfect 
(various proponents of the ontological argument). At the end of this 
scholarly investigation, the concept of God as infinite is judged to imply 
monism and God as perfect, anthropomorphism (p. 171). In the final 
chapter in this part, Clayton explains how the Kantian God that func- 
tions solely as an ideal of reason, as “limit concept” (p. 345), becomes 
through the work of Friedrich Schleiermacher metaphysically signifi- 
cant. This chapter bridges the historical and constructive parts of this 
book. 

Part 3 is an exposition of panentheism as a middle ground between 
“traditional” theism and pantheism. Theists hold that God is an infi- 
nitely perfect agent whose perfection is extrapolated from human 
agents. They conceive God as an idealized human. This anthropomor- 
phism, as is argued in part 2, unfortumately leads to a Kantian reaction 
and its subsequent skepticism. Pantheists, on the other hand, contend 
that God is an all-encompassing, self-existing One. Some, like Spinoza, 
conceive it as dead, materialistic, and deterministic, that is, as pure ob- 
ject. Others, like Fichte, conceive it as alive and indeterminate, that is, 
as pure subject. However, all conceive the One without rationality or 
personality. To avoid the untoward consequences of all these views, 
Clayton proposes two conditions for a new philosophical theology, 
which he calls minimal personalist (panen)theism. One, we cannot sup- 
pose God as less than personal since he is our source. Two, God’s deci- 
sion to create the world is free (pp. 425, 601-2). This model of God 
avoids Kantian skepticism as well as Schelling’s God of absolute free- 
dom, which is beyond all rationality. It provides grounds for criticizing 
Hegel’s “arguments for the necessary rationality of the world” (pp. 493- 
4). Finally, its pluralism (the world as God’s self-manifestation) allows 
for God as personal. Clayton and the panentheists are thus able to main- 
tain unity of ground and consequent (God and the world) by the panthe- 
ist principle that “outside of God there is no other God,” that is, there is 
nothing, .while simultaneously guaranteeing God as personal through 
the irreducibility of the world to God (p. 479). In Clayton’s own words, 
“,.. unless theism includes not only the ultimate ground but also a di- 
vine being who stands in relation to other beings, there is no God. One 
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might retain an impersonal absolute .. . lower than—because lacking 
qualities found in—finite subjects. ... [T]his would produce an absolute 
that is unable to include human agents. ... [O]ne must speak of the ab- 
solute as potentially personal. This potential becomes actual in the pro- 
cess of God’s interaction with the world. ... On this view, then, God be- 
comes the creative response to his own ground” (pp. 497-8). 

If Clayton in fact contends that God’s relations with the finite actual- 
ize his “highest predicates,” that is, those associated with personhood 
(p. 425), does he not make God’s personality a correlative of the human? 
Is this not anthropomorphism with a vengeance? 

Early on in his book, Clayton announces “the collapse of the Scholas- 
tic doctrine of analogy” (p. 4). In its place he proposes “soft” pluralism, 
which he justifies in terms of C. S. Peirce’s notion of truth (pp. 31-5). 
The latter’s notion, however, requires a tri- rather than a dipolar analysis 
of being that is favored by Clayton. Relating this point to the nature of 
personality, is it possible to have an “I” and “Thou” without a “We”? 
(See Heribert Mihlen’s Der Heilige Geist als Person). Even if these 
questions are relevant, Professor Clayton should be lauded for a thor- 
ough and stylistically effortless presentation of the most prominent 
modern thinkers in philosophical theology.—John Plecnik, Belmont Ab- 
bey College. 


CORTENS, Andrew Joseph. Global-Anti-realism: A Metaphysical Inquiry. 
Boulder: Westview, 2000. x + 174 pp. Cloth, $59.00—This book should 
be required reading for anyone who cares about the realism/antirealism 
issue, but also, and perhaps above all, for those who have tired of the 
dispute because they suspect it is meaningless. In response to those 
who thus turn their backs on the issue, Professor Cortens argues at 
length, and with great clarity and rigor, that “unless they give up on phi- 
losophy altogether” they will likely be unable “to avoid discussing the is- 
sues that give life to these labels” (p. 145). The reason is that for some 
time philosophy has been characterized by all-encompassing struggles 
over the nature of thought, language, and their (seeming) relation to the 
world. In these struggles, “one party (at least) will naturally view the 
other as repudiating everything all at once,” especially when the dis- 
pute is about “whether it is we who . . . ‘divide the world into objects,” 
or about “the reality of reference,” or about “whether meaning and psy- 
chological content are objective matters of fact” (p. 162). We friends of 
metaphysics run the risk that “we might wake up one day to discover, 
much to our horror, that our best philosophers of mind and language 
have robbed us of the ability to say or think anything at all, much less 
to speculate about the fundamental features of reality that concern the 
metaphysician. ... Small comfort to be told that, once we become fully 
converted to the strange new conception of thought and language, we 
may continue to speak as though we believed in a world” (p. 162). 
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The aim of the book, however, is not to defend one side or the other, 
though Cortens thinks of himself as a realist about most things philoso- 
phers are typically said to be realists or antirealists about. Rather, the 
aim is to understand antirealism, and to do so by pursuing the seemingly 
unpromising question of “whether any coherent philosophical stance 
might be properly regarded as a form of global anti-realism,” according 
to which we are to be antirealist about all entities or subject matters 
whatever. Cortens argues first that despite the great variety of kinds of 
antirealism about entities of type K, and despite what their defenders 
themselves might say, they are united in not believing there are K’s (ina 
sense spelled out with care beyond telling here). Next he explains how 
there is indeed a coherent global antirealist stance (notwithstanding say 
Paul Boghossian on global antirealism about psychological content), 
and he even concedes that the “bare abstract possibility of such a view 
would seem to be of merely academic interest.” However, he then ar- 
gues persuasively to the contrary that the matter is crucial. For there 
are controversies characteristic of much analytic philosophy which “im- 
plicitly raise the specter of global anti-realism,” as when the issue is 
whether it is we who carve the world into objects, or whether there is a 
matter of fact about meaning, reference, and the content of what we are 
said to believe. 

Indeed, the argument continues, certain familiar views about thought, 
language and their relation to the world may imply, often contrary to 
their authors, global antirealism about objects. For example, antireal- 
ism about reference may imply antirealism about all objects whatever. 
“Just as the philosopher who says we can’t refer to things outside the 
mind is not to be credited with belief in things outside the mind, so too, 
the philosopher who doesn’t believe we refer [determinately, objec- 
tively, really] to anything at all should not be credited with a belief in 
things of any kind” (p. 93), though as Cortens emphasizes, this is to 
characterize such a philosophy “from the outside,” not internally, from 
the point of view of its adherents. From an external point of view, if a 
person P believes that it is only relative to some interpretation of words 
that P can refer to a rabbit, hence believe that there goes one, then P 
should not be credited with belief in rabbits or any other objects. The 
idea of a mind-independent world would begin to dither and dissolve.— 
John F. Post, Vanderbilt University. 


DE BOER, Karin. Thinking in the Light of Time: Heidegger’s Encounter with 
Hegel. Translated by Karen Boer and Janet Taylor. SUNY Series in Con- 
temporary Continental Philosophy. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2000. xii + 406 pp. Cloth, $73.50; paper, $24.95—This is a lu- 
cid and ambitious book. It is about Heidegger, not Hegel. Boer recog- 
nizes that her “wide-ranging” endeavor to “give a systematic interpreta- 
tion of Heidegger's entire thinking” is a difficult project that “entails 
risks” (p. 5). She meets the challenge head on, considering not only the 
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usually expected texts in Heidegger’s corpus, but also devoting “consid- 
erable attention to texts that have only been available for a few years” 
(p. 6). 

Unlike most previous accounts of Heidegger’s use of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of time, Boer’s does not focus on §82 of Being and Time. Rather, 
she believes that famous text to be of “subordinate importance” (p. 201) 
in this discussion. She interprets the disagreement between Hegel and 
Heidegger on the question of time as chiefly methodological, and she 
sees Heidegger's dispute with Hegel’s method as involving primarily “the 
meaning of dialectic, negativity, and movement” (p. 199). With this in- 
terpretation, she naturally enough takes the Logic as her main Hegelian 
text, even though Heidegger himself preferred to address the Phenome- 
nology and even though she explicitly doubts that Heidegger “inten- 
sively studied” (p. 200) the Logic. She compares Heidegger's method in 
Being and Time favorably with Hegel’s in the Phenomenology (p. 44), 
but does not elaborate, except to note that Heidegger lets “Dasein de- 
velop itself in such a way that it would ultimately coincide with the 
standpoint of the phenomenologist himself” (p. 45). This tactic is in- 
deed very much like Hegel’s “voyage of discovery” (Entdeckungsreise) 
in the Phenomenology. 

Boer's readings may generate controversy, but her exposition of 
Heidegger is on solid ground, well supported by references to the Gesa- 
mtausgabe and other primary texts. She is a careful, sympathetic, and 
proficient Heidegger scholar, intelligently performing the not always 
easy task of relating texts from different parts of Heidegger’s career to 
one another. For example, her gloss (pp. 130-4) on Heidegger’s “turn- 
ing” (Kehre) in the late 1920s and early 1930s from philosophizing about 
being as Dasein to philosophizing about being per se imparts a smooth- 
ness and a logic to this shift in Heidegger’s program in a way that may 
even be too generous to Heidegger. Her mention of Jaspers in this con- 
nection (p. 130) sheds the worst possible light on him and the best pos- 
sible light on Heidegger. 

She is not quite so at home with Hegel. Her attempt to read Hegel as a 
deconstructionist avant la lettre (pp. 221-45) is seriously flawed. He- 
gel’s actual purpose in both the Science of Logic and the Encyclopedia 
Logic is to demonstrate the self-movement of the concept (Begriff) in 
order to determine a nonfoundational but absolute dialectical environ- 
ment for the logically subsequent philosophies of nature and spirit. 
Boer is correct that “the Logic provides the foundation of its own 
method” (p. 221) and that Hegel intends thereby to attack discursive, 
substantive, and didactic metaphysics; but she is wrong to perceive a 
pervasive temporal or historical tenor in the Logic (pp. 224-6) and espe- 
cially wrong to regard Hegel as a sort of “theater director” (p. 226) who 
manipulates the dialectic. It is true that negativity drives the dialectic, 
but both Heidegger and Boer overemphasize the importance of negativ- 
ity for Hegel and fail to appreciate that Hegelian “sublation” (Aufhe- 
bung) is not only the cancellation or negation of moments, but also their 
preservation and reconstitution at higher levels. 

Among Heidegger’s historical claims was that prior philosophers de- 
veloped mythologies of being, not philosophies of being. Accordingly, 
among his philosophical projects was to cut through these mythologies 
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to develop a genuine or “authentic” philosophy of being. His basic 
method in this project has become known as “deconstruction.” Since 
this method manifestly did not exist before Heidegger, to attribute it 
even in part to any pre-Heideggerian would be anachronistic, although 
indeed some of its roots may be found in Hegel. 

Besides that with Hegel, Boer also discusses Heidegger’s encounters 
with Anaximander, Aristotle, Kant, Hölderlin, Nietzsche, and Husserl. 
Of these discussions, the most interesting concerns Aristotle (pp. 15- 
31). Heidegger taught courses on Aristotle at Freiburg in 1921-1922, in- 
cluded much detail on Aristotle in his course on Plato’s Sophist at Mar- 
burg in 1924-1925, and planned in the early 1920s a book on Aristotle 
that he never completed, although reworked versions of parts of it ap- 
peared in Being and Time. This very early Heidegger saw Aristotle’s 
five intellectual virtues from book 6 of the Nicomachean Ethics as “five 
different ways of bringing beings to unconcealment” (pp. 17-18). 
Among techné, epistémé, phronésis, sophia, and nous, Heidegger em- 
phasized phronésis and sophia, but especially phronésts, which he di- 
vided into circumspection (Umsicht) and “momentary vision” (Augen- 
blick) (p. 19). In these two aspects, phronésis reveals “factic life itself 
in its essential possibilities” (p. 21). 

Given that philosophy in general and ontology in particular is a curi- 
ous mixture of dogma and argument, progressive, meaningful, and po- 
tentially pan-explanatory, post-Heideggerians must ask whether Heideg- 
ger’s whole philosophy is not just the process of seeking the language in 
which to express it. Boer’s book helps to ask that question.—-Eric V. D. 
Luft, SUNY Upstate Medical University. 


DE KONINCK, Thomas. La nouvelle ignorance et le probleme de la culture. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2000. 204 pp. 149 FF—In his 
artful and well-documented study professor De Koninck of the Univer- 
sity of Laval, Quebec, takes the reader on a trip through the often appall- 
ing deficits of modern Western culture to point out the road to the light. 
The title exposes one aspect of the situation: an ignorance, branded by 
Socrates, which made its comeback under different forms. The sci- 
ences, considered by many the panacea for all diseases, cannot answer 
questions outside their respective fields. They create abstractions 
which are a threat to. real culture. A running indictment of the evils of 
our time follows: self-destruction by drugs, criminality, and self-inflicted 
diseases, erroneous theories which kill, annoyance which provokes vio- 
lence, the crisis of education, the impoverishment of knowledge, the ig- 
norance of our economists and our political leaders. Finally, the worst 
of all, there is nihilism, the ignorance of the end. 

After this somber overview the author indicates some remedies: we 
should wake up, avoid the unreal world of the media (called the world 
of Narcissus), recreate strong human relationships, and fight vain curi- 
osity. The current invasion of images destroys the ordinary role of 
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imagination and contributes to the alienation of the individual. More 
subtly De Koninck stigmatizes the desire to abase what is above us. Re- 
demption will come to us through moral discipline, good education, and 
real knowledge. The young generation should be brought to discover 
the joy of learning and the beauty of truth. Beauty creates a climate fa- 
vorable for moral development. In the last chapter the author mentions 
some basic points to be observed, such as hospitality, the dignity of the 
poor, justice, equity, and friendship. 

Thus this book which, in the words of the author, is only the begin- 
ning of a reflection, is a pressing call to all those who are engaged in ed- 
ucation and intellectual pursuits. De Koninck shows his virtuosity by 
presenting hundreds of quotations from the entire Western literary and 
philosophical tradition. The drawback, however, is that the reader feels 
pulled into so many directions that he wonders what to do to. 

Most of what De Koninck writes is totally correct, but his fear of ab- 
stractions (a form of violence and a sort of ideology, p. 71) should be 
qualified. Does not the philosopher move on the level of abstraction? 
Perhaps even “La nouvelle ignorance” itself is in some respects an ab- 
straction.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy, “Rolduc,” Kerkrade, 
The Netheriands. 


DEVINE, Philip E. Natural Law Ethics. Contributions in Philosophy, Number 
72, Westport: Greenwood Press, 2000. xiii + 202 pp. Cloth, $59.95— 
Philip Devine argues for a return to natural law as the best, and perhaps 
only, solution to the current moral crisis that threatens to undermine 
modern life. Natural law, however, needs updating. To this end, he pro- 
poses a natural law theory that “assimilates some post-Kantian episte- 
mological insights” (p. 2). Such a theory will appeal not only to believ- 
ing Christians but also to atheists, feminists, and citizens of modern 
liberal democracy. While agreeing with many of the conclusions of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas, his theory has the advantage of presupposing neither 
the existence of God nor a naturally knowable moral code. 

In the first half of the book Devine argues that the central problem of 
natural law is epistemological. Our experience of the distorting influ- 
ence of culture, he maintains, undermines the possibility of acquiring 
any knowledge of things as they are in themselves. The “data” furnished 
by the sciences—anthropology, history, biology, and physics—show the 
self to be protean in character. Any attempt to define the human good 
on the basis of human nature, therefore, ends in failure. How, then, can 
we escape from moral skepticism? Devine proposes “residual pragma- 
tism,” that we are entitled to adopt those beliefs that enable us to pursue 
the good life as we see it when all other criteria for establishing the truth 
have been exhausted. 

In the second half of the book, Devine applies his theory of residual 
pragmatism to various moral questions. He uses it, for example, to ad- 
dress the problem of moral absolutes. The cultural Left, he contends, is 
correct in asserting the diversity and complexity of human life, but they 
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fail to recognize the practical importance of drawing the line some- 
where in order to avoid moral chaos. Thus, while it is not possible to 
give a rational defense of moral absolutes in the strict sense, one can de- 
fend them nonetheless on pragmatic grounds: “The existence of moral 
absolutes is a postulate—an assumption made, as a matter of rational 
faith, in view of the endless complexity of human situations and our 
need to find a sure compass in our dealings with them” (p. 132). 

In a discussion of duties, Devine discusses the two most prominent 
contemporary approaches to Catholic moral theology, proportionalism 
and the new natural law theory of Germain Grisez and John Finnis. Pro- 
portionalism ought to be rejected, he contends, because it is self-refut- 
ing: judging everything by its consequences is morally devastating. He 
rejects the new natural law theory on opposite grounds: by categorically 
rejecting proportionalist reasoning, its theory of basic goods becomes 
impossible to apply in practice. When it comes to political and social 
problems one has to consider the consequences of choosing a particular 
course of action; however, we must have some principle to guide us. 
Devine proposes that we adopt Kant’s principle that we “treat humanity 
as an end in itself, and never as a mere means.” He is uncomfortable, 
however, with Kant’s characterization of moral agents as purely rational 
beings and proposes a revision that reflects man’s protean nature: “Al- 
ways respect human beings, in the full complexity of their nature, as be- 
ings at once rational, social, historical and embodied” (p. 93). 

This book considers some important problems that any natural law 
theorist must address. One may wonder, however, whether natural law 
theory can win approval by abandoning both nature and nature’s God, 
or whether, having abandoned both God and nature, pragmatic consid- 
erations can prevent us from falling headlong into the abyss.—John 
Goyette, Sacred Heart Major Seminary. 


FINOCCHIARO, Maurice A. Beyond Right and Left: Democratic Elitism in 
Mosca and Gramsci. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999. xi + 309 
pp. Cloth, $32.50—This book has appeared in the Italian Literature and 
Thought Series of Yale University Press, and not by chance the cover 
bears the green, white, and red of the Italian flag. The book is on politi- 
cal philosophy, although its subject matter is restricted to the role of 
culture. Finocchiaro investigates two Italian thinkers: the conservative 
Gaetano Mosca (1858-1941), author of The Ruling Class (appeared first 
in Italian 1896; translated into English 1939), and the communist Anto- 
nio Gramsci (1891-1937), founding father of the Italian Communist 
Party and author of the Prison Notebooks (appeared in Italian 1948- 
1951; translated into English starting 1956). While Mosca is a classic 
source for the elitist school in political sociology (which also includes 
Vilfredo Pareto and Robert Michels), Gramsci is the originator of a cul- 
tural version of Marxism (sometimes labeled Gramscism) that proved to 
be immune to the intellectual criticism and economic failures that have 
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rendered other versions obsolete. The point Finocchiaro makes is that 
Mosca and Gramsci belong to the same tradition of political theory, 
namely “democratic elitism” and that their differences are eventually far 
smaller than assumed. According to Finocchiaro, Gramsci is much less 
of a political revolutionary, and Mosca much closer to the political cen- 
ter and Gramsci and Mosca are closer to each other than commonly sup- 
posed. Besides, Finocchiaro’s interpretation also implies that “theoreti- 
cally, intellectually, and conceptually they are much more radical than is 
ordinarily believed because democratic elitism represents an extremely 
distinctive orientation in political theory” (p. viii). Hence Finocchiaro’s 
interpretation “also undermines the viability of the dichotomy between 
the Left and the Right,” which also explains the reference to what is “be- 
yond right and left” in the title (p. viii). 

In fact, Gramsci has been regarded as a sort of anti-hero by such con- 
servative writers as Rush Limbaugh and Michael Novak. Novak even 
pointed out a striking resemblance between Gramsci and one of Amer- 
ica’s founding fathers, James Madison (p. 4). The much more obvious 
relation between Mosca and Gramsci has been generally neglected (only 
ten out of ten thousand entries in Gramsci’s bibliography), but Gramsci 
was well aware of Mosca’s theories, because he subjected Mosca’s con- 
cept of political class to a detailed criticism (see pp. 62-83 on Gramsci’s 
direct knowledge of Mosca’s writings). Mosca formulated the principle 
of minority rule or of unequal power or of leadership by defining the 
“governors” and the “governed” as “two classes” such that “the first, 
which is always less numerous, performs all political functions, monop- 
olizes power, and enjoys its advantages, whereas the second, more nu- 
merous one is led and regulated by the first by more or less legal means, 
namely more or less arbitrary and violent, and supplies it (at least appar- 
ently) with the material means of subsistence” (The Ruling Class, trans. 
H. D. Kahn, ed. A. Livingston, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1989; reprint, 
Westport: Greenwood Press, 1980, p. 24). Gramsci widened the scope of 
the elitist phenomenon by considering also the case of one homoge- 
neous class, one part of which inevitably leads the other (p. 86). The 
leading part of the homogeneous class is the “party,” that for Gramsci 
has become the “modern prince”; whereby Gramsci did not mind that 
the party would end up to being constituted by “career bureaucrats” (p. 
89). Finocchiaro argues that Gramsci’s understanding of the connection 
between hegemony and democracy (Further Selections from the Prison 
Notebooks, trans. and ed. D. Boothman, Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1995, p. 557) is nothing else than an application of Mosca’s 
concept. Five things stand out. “First, democracy is a relationship be- 
tween leaders and led, .. . or elites and masses. Second, the relationship 
in question is that of social mobility from a lower to a higher class. . . . 
Third, democracy is a quantitative phenomenon or notion, in the sense 
of being susceptible of realization to a greater or lesser degree... . 
Fourth, democracy is an essentially individualist phenomenon, in the 
sense that it hinges primarily on the social mobility of individuals or per- 
sons.... Fifth, [Gramsci’s] definition presupposes the fundamental elit- 
ist principle, since social mobility from led to leader is explicitly a for- 
mulation in terms of the elitist distinction” (p. 115 and following). One 
would in conclusion agree with the author that this and other similar 
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points leave “little doubt that Gramsci’s political theory is a critical elab- 
oration or constructive critique of Mosca’s” (p. 205), which have of 
course a profound bearing in revisiting the distinction between right and 
left in twentieth century Italian political thought—Riccardo Pozzo, The 
Catholic University of America. 


HAMPSHIRE, Stuart. Justice is Conflict. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2000. viii + 98 pp. Cloth, $18.95—This is an elegantly written, but 
ultimately unsatisfying book. In it, Hampshire says a number of intelli- 
gent things about a variety of subjects central to political philosophy, 
but it is not clear that these remarks ever coalesce into a consistent po- 
sition. This may not be a problem for Hampshire, however, as he begins 
his book with the claim that it is “a mistake to look for a moral theory, or 
a set of propositions, that could serve as a justification, or foundation, of 

. . political loyalties and opinions” (p. xi). 

"” Hampshire offers a number of reasons in support of this ‘metaethical 
claim, but the most important among them is the claim that conflict is 
inevitable in the political domain. Hampshire’s focus on conflict con- 
nects his thought to that of Heraclitus, from whom he took his title, 
while simultaneously placing it in opposition to Plato’s theory that jus- 
tice is a kind of harmony in the state and in the soul. Hampshire argues 
that Plato misunderstood both the nature of reason and the role it plays 
in resolving conflict. Differing conceptions of the good life, on Hamp- 
shire’s view, are constantly generated by the moral imagination. Be- 
cause these conceptions included both views on the relative importance 
of different values and differing substantive theories of justice, the fe- 
cundity of the moral imagination guarantees both that moral conflict 
will be ubiquitous and that reason, understood in terms of Plato’s para- 
digm of mathematical proof, will be incapable of resolving it. 

This raises the possibility that opposing parties will use “violence or 
the threat of violence [to resolve their conflicts] and life will become 
nasty, brutish, and short” (p. 98). To avoid this evil, Hampshire suggests 
an alternative “procedural” conception of reason. The fundamental 
principle of this view is “audi alteram partem (‘hear the other side’)” 
Cp. 8). According to this procedural view, the only way to manage polit- 
ical conflict is to develop public adversarial procedures in which each 
side is permitted to submit evidence leading to a fair decision. Hamp- 
shire argues that this notion should be familiar and acceptable to every- 
one for even a community based on a single conception of the good 
must develop fair procedures for resolving internal conflicts. The idea 
of procedural justice and procedural rationality is, therefore, universal. 

However, the idea of procedural justice can gain content only if it is 
imbedded in institutions, and different societies have different institu- 
tions for resolving conflicts. Nevertheless, Hampshire thinks that the 
fairness of these institutions and their procedures can become the sub- 
ject of rational debate and compromise, leading to better institutions 
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and a more adequate conception of fair procedures (pp. 28-9). For ex- 
ample, he argues that in cases of conflict there is a chance that a kind of 
case law will slowly develop through continued negotiations that will 
produce “a rough sense of fairness ...: not perfect fairness, but the kind 
of imperfect fairness that may emerge from procedures which are them- 
selves compromises. ... Nothing more is reasonably to be expected” (p. 
40). This idea of a procedural justice is clearly a liberal concept, 
grounded as it is on a distinction between the right and the good. What 
Hampshire adds is a historical twist which rejects a Rawlsian type of 
theory of the right in favor of a historical account of the development of 
conceptions of justice and just institutions. This is an interesting ap- 
proach, but it needs further development. 

Throughout the book, Hampshire addresses a number of subjects of 
interest to political philosophers such as how to determine the scope of 
politics by drawing a line between the natural and the social, how to 
criticize democratic decisions, and how to deal with intolerant people 
caught up in what he takes to be “the primary enemy, . . . monotheism” 
(p. 52). Hampshire weaves together themes taken from Rawls, Berlin, 
and Hobbes, but his book is too short to settle the many issues he raises. 
In particular, his response to the “fanatic” who rejects procedural deci- 
sions that go against him is weak. Nevertheless, the book contains 
many interesting ideas which are often placed in new and suggestive 
contexts.—Roger Paden, George Mason University. 


HATAB, Lawrence J. Ethics and Finitude: Heideggerian Contributions to 
Moral Philosophy. New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000. xvi + 221 pp. 
Cloth, $60.00; paper, $18.95—In the late 1940s, a young French philoso- 
pher, Jean Beaufret, asked Martin Heidegger when he would write an 
ethics to complement his ontology of human existence (Dasein). Now, 
in Ethics and Finitude, Lawrence Hatab, who teaches philosophy at 
Old Dominion University, sets out to show that even though Heidegger 
never published an ethics, “his manner of thinking is well suited to 
moral philosophy” (p. xii). Professor Hatab believes it is possible “to 
speak from the atmosphere of Heidegger's thinking with the hope of 
making significant contributions to ethical thought” (p. 2): “My general 
aim,” he writes, “is to show how Heidegger’s way of thinking is able to 
articulate both the claims and the finite complexity of ethical existence” 
(p. 6). 

On Hatab’s reading, “objective certitude in ethics is a chimera” (p. 
58), since given the inevitable vagaries of human existence as temporal- 
izing (not in time), ethical decisions cannot be made (as in Kant, for ex- 
ample) on the basis of the application of a strict principle. Instead, “‘be- 
ing ethical must’ be understood in terms of the same limit conditions 
uncovered in Heidegger’s phenomenological analysis: thrownness, par- 
ticularity, plurality, unconcealment, temporality, and_historicality, 
which altogether undermine the search for a purely objective standard” 
(p. 58). The “crux of the philosophical matter at the heart of this investi- 
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gation,” Hatab writes, is that moral philosophy must be construed as 
originating and developing within the “existential elements” of “tradi- 
tion, upbringing, history, temporality, concrete involvement” (p. 88), all 
of which are central to Heidegger's philosophy. He suggests that “ethi- 
cal practices should be understood in terms of being-in-the-world, 
which is constituted by thrownness, openness, sociality, and individua- 
tion—all together indicating an ambiguous blend of situatedness and de- 
velopment, encumbrance and release, constraint and choice, happen- 
stance and design” (p. 185). 

According to Hatab, ethics is not something human beings come to. 
To be human is to be ethical. The author explains that, for Heidegger, 
existence is “always already’ ethical in some way, that traditional heri- 
tage, upbringing, habits, social practices, linguistic competence, and 
predisposed interests shape Dasein as an evaluating being, in terms of 
disclosing better or worse, important and unimportant modes of life” (p. 
59). In short, “we are always already ethically situated and thrown in a 
way” (p. 70), for the simple reason that “ethical concerns and involve- 
ments pertain to Dasein’s very being, and thus not to some extrinsic or 
rationalized sphere that somehow must be incorporated into an initially 
self-absorbed existence” (p. 81). This is the case because “Dasein is 
originally a performance rather than a knowing subject” (pp. 85, 187) 
and its “being is the meaning or mattering of world involvement” (p. 
172). Drawing on the findings of developmental psychology to support 
Heidegger’s view of our ontological ethical disposition, Hatab concludes 
that emotion and knowledge are not independent factors in ethics, but 
rather that they are “points on a continuum, within which both can be 
specified and yet co-implicated with each other to varying degrees” (p. 
157). 

The book opens with a brief synopsis of the argument of Being and 
Time (summarized on p. 29), followed by two sections that lay out what 
can be drawn from Heidegger’s thought that is germane to basic ques- 
tions of moral philosophy. Hatab’s synopsis of Aristoitle’s ethics, which 
is given next, is deft and lucid. Reference is made to Aristotle, so that 
the author can point to “a kind of feedback loop regarding Heidegger 
and Aristotle” (p. 103) that connects Heidegger’s ontology, which was 
inspired by his reading of Aristotle’s teleological ethics, to the source of 
an existential ethics in Heidegger’s ontology that Hatab wants to secure. 
“I am trying to open up an ethics with Heidegger’s ontology that moves 
through, yet beyond, Aristotle’s thought” (p. 103), so that “we can under- 
stand Heidegger’s ontology as a radicalization of Aristotle’s teleology” 
(p. 103). This part of Hatab’s discussion echoes Franco Volpi’s recent 
observation that Heidegger’s Being and Time is a “translation” of Aris- 
totle’s Nichomachean Ethics (see p. 99 and 113, n. 1, for the Volpi refer- 
ence). The last major section of the book takes up “the dispute between 
liberalism and communitarianism” (p. 169 and following), and the vol- 
ume concludes with some remarks on “Heidegger and National Social- 
ism” (pp. 201-8). 

For this reader, there are some interesting resonances in Hatab’s 
Heideggerian ethics with elements of the tone and spirit of Simone de 
Beauvoir’s Ethics of Ambiguity (1947) and Stuart Fletcher’s Situation 
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Ethics (1966) that might be worth exploring. It is also notable that, al- 
though the author feels the need to confess that he is “a recovering aca- 
demic and hopes to be jargon-free some day” (p. 223), his book is re- 
freshingly unencumbered by the postmodern stylistic peculiarities that 
have infected so much recent secondary literature on Heidegger. It is 
clear that the lineaments of Hatab’s Heideggerian challenge to contem- 
porary ethical theories are sturdy enough to support a stimulating con- 
versation with moral philosophy by which the latter will likely be en- 
riched.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


KAHN, Paul W. The Cultural Study of Law: Reconstructing Legal Scholar- 
ship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. ix + 169 pp. Cloth, 
$27.50—This brief book is a manifesto for a new kind of legal theory: 
cultural study of law and the rule of law in American experience. 
Heavily post-modern in orientation, style, and sources, Kahn draws from 
philosophical, traditionally legal, historical, and anthropological sources 
to illustrate the prospective benefits of this kind of cultural study. This 
work is a kind of prolegomenon to future work, substantially short of 
the comprehensive cultural study of American legal experience it pro- 
poses. At this level it is perhaps a success—and at the same time this 
book is deeply frustrating, because Kahn rarely draws out the implica- 
tions of the fascinating suggestions he offers. 

The structure of Kahn’s argument is clear and sensible. He begins by 
reversing the common charge that contemporary legal theory is too dis- 
tant from practice. Kahn argues instead that contemporary legal theory 
is unduly auto-referential and too practically oriented toward reform. 
The key notion of the rule of law, for example, is only dimly understood 
by normatively oriented theorizing which trips over its normative pur- 
poses as it aims to understand its own ideal, much as understanding of 
religion was once too deeply enmeshed with pursuit of theological ques- 
tions. These characteristics of legal theory prevent it from offering the 
kind of deeper understanding of the meaning of law which can be dis- 
closed by “thick description” of the sort a thoroughly theoretical cul- 
tural study of law can provide. In the second chapter, “Imagining the 
Rule of Law,” Kahn provides perhaps the most interesting and penetrat- 
ing part of the book. He demonstrates how a descriptive, normatively 
uncommitted method of “genealogical” and “architectural” cultural 
study can, disclose legal structures and meanings to yield a richer pic- 
ture of the rule of law—an “aesthetic” of law, in the Kantian sense of a 
comprehensive aesthetic. Cultural study of law, for Kahn, seems to be 
bound to the specific culture of American law, focusing on “time, space, 
event, subject, sovereignty, authority and representation” (p. 85). The 
resulting picture of the rule of law is advanced tentatively toward under- 
standing of international law, very much through the lens of this empiri- 
cally quite narrowly American cultural picture of the rule of law. What 
we are to make of this picture is unclear, unless we accept its diamonds 
in the rough as promissory notes relative to work Kahn will carry out in 
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the future. Kahn stops far short of claiming truth for his picture of the 
rule of law. In typical postmodern fashion, the picture simply illustrates 
differences of view, and leaves choice amongst those views to separate 
normative theorizing in the practical realm. 

The final two chapters of the book set out eight methodological rules 
for the practice of cultural study of law, designed to keep the new disci- 
pline at an appropriate hermeneutic distance from the auto-referential 
kind of theorizing about law which Kahn supposes we ought to avoid. 
The rules are worth citing, even in a brief review, since they give a com- 
prehensive sense of the direction Kahn supposes we ought to take. “1. 
The rule of law is not a failed form of something other than itself. 2. The 
rule of law is not the product of rational design. 3. The rule of law is a 
set of meanings by which we live. 4. Scholarship must forsake the myth 
of progress. 5. The object of cultural study is the community, not the in- 
dividual. 6. Law’s rule is never at stake in the outcome of the particular 
case. 7. The cultural study of law requires the study of law’s other. 8. 
The rule of law makes a total claim upon the self.” If these rules strike 
an attractive note, this manifesto is well worth reading—with the knowl- 
edge that it is as incomplete as any manifesto, and the substantial work 
of making good on the promise of a cultural study of law is yet to 
come.—Keith Culver, University of New Brunswick. 


LOFTS, S. G. Ernst Cassirer: A “Repetition” of Modernity. SUNY Series in 
Contemporary Continental Philosophy. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2000. xiv + 262 pp. Cloth, $73.50; paper, $24.95—Lofts’s 
purpose is to interpret Cassirer in the light of francophone post-struc- 
turalist thought, particularly that of Jacques Lacan. Portraying a cau- 
tious neo-Kantian as a proto-post-structuralist may seem almost per- 
verse, but the notion has potential. Unfortunately, the book reads as if it 
were still in rough draft. Its sections are disconnected, its arguments 
and insights are truncated or aphoristic, its style is careless, and it is 
poorly edited. Orthographical and typographical errors abound, even to 
the point of printing Lofts’s own name wrong once (p. 253). The long 
note about Hegel (p. 238) repeats previous text (pp. 226-7). Lofts’s 
analysis does not flow with the stream of the history of philosophy, but 
rather leaps from stone to stone in that stream, lingering too long on 
some stones and avoiding others. Dilthey, Gadamer, and Habermas, for 
example, are conspicuously absent from the discussion. Originally pre- 
sented as Lofts’s dissertation, this book seems not yet to have pro- 
ceeded far enough beyond that phase to warrant wider distribution. 

For all Kantians and neo-Kantians, the world contains no intrinsic or- 
der or meaning. Any order or meaning that exists in the world is im- 
posed by conscious beings upon their world as they perceive it, for Kant 
through the two forms of intuition and the twelve categories, for his suc- 
cessors through various other psychological and epistemological tem- 
plates. Cassirer’s animal symbolicum creates such order and meaning 
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through the symbolization process on at least six successive levels: im- 
age, synthetic symbols, language, myth, religion, and dogma. Increasing 
degrees of hierophany are involved on every level. This is Cassirer’s dia- 
lectic of the mythical consciousness, in which “symbol” is the result of a 
perceiver’s imaginative transformation of raw phenomena, “myth” is a 
coherently interconnected plurality of symbols, and the “knowledge” of 
any object is tantamount to having created a symbol of it. “Religion” is 
the specific form of knowledge appropriate to a spiritual apprehension 
of the world, just as “science” or “dogma” is the specific form of knowl- 
edge appropriate to a conceptual apprehension of the world. This entire 
process is, for Cassirer, ineluctably dialectical and functional, not struc- 
tural 

Although Lofts acknowledges “stages” in Cassirer’s development of 
symbolic concepts, forms, and functions, clearly expounds Cassirer’s 
debt to Hegel (pp. 180-1), and sees Cassirer in some ways as a link be- 
tween Hegel and Heidegger (p. 206), he overemphasizes the structure of 
this process and does not sufficiently appreciate the dialectical nature 
of this development. Lofts’s interpretation of Cassirer’s philosophy of 
religion (pp. 125-60) is especially problematic in this regard. He under- 
stands that religion is of paramount importance for Cassirer, but does 
not seem to understand how or why. He equivocates or oscillates be- 
tween “religions” and “religion,” appearing to suggest sometimes, with 
Max Miiller, that whoever knows only one religion knows none, and 
sometimes, with Adolf von Harnack, that whoever knows just one reli- 
gion knows them all. Indeed, Miiller’s and Harnack’s respective atti- 
tudes toward Religionswissenschaft are not necessarily contradictory 
and may even be shown to be compatible, if not equivalent; but Lofts ap- 
pears to be simply confused, claiming that Cassirer is concerned only 
with what Hegel calls “positive religion,” that is, the many historical in- 
stantiations of religion, not with religious consciousness in general, but 
then immediately making statements that could only make sense if Cas- 
sirer were concerned with religious consciousness in general. Lofts 
concedes that he “can only present Cassirer’s theory of religion as a 
symbolic form . . . [and] must leave to the reader’s own religious sensi- 
bility” “whether . . . the theory corresponds to the reality of religious ex- 
perience” (p. 126). 

Lofts’s interpretation of Cassirer’s philosophy of religion culminates 
in an exposition of “sacrifice,” to which Cassirer devotes a whole chap- 
ter in the second volume of The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Cas- 
sirer recognizes that sacrifice belongs to positive religion, but Lofts’s 
pervasive confusion between distinct religions and religious distinct- 
ness does not allow him to separate the idea of sacrifice from religious 
consciousness in general. He admits that he derives his analysis of Cas- 
sirer’s theory of sacrifice from Lacan, not from Cassirer (p. 236). Lofts 
ignores that Cassirer is demonstrably much closer to interpreters of reli- 
gious phenomena such as Schelling, Coleridge, Buber, Jung, and Eliade 

`~ than to any structuralists, post-structuralists, semiologists, or herme- 
neuticists, and shoves him instead into a Lacanian/Procrustean bed. 

Krois correctly affirms in his Foreword that for Lofts, “the philosophy 
of symbolic forms embodied a new kind of thinking whose importance 
we are only now becoming able to recognize in the light of subsequent 
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developments in philosophy and cultural studies” (p. x). If this is so, 
then why does Lofts not even mention Susanne K. Langer?—Eric V. D. 
‘Luft, SUNY Upstate Medical University. 


LOUDEN, Robert B. Kant’s Impure Ethics: From Rational Beings to Human 
Beings. New York Oxford University Press, 2000. xvii + 254. Cloth, 
$45.00—Robert B. Louden has produced a book that is unique in its at- 
tempt to make a wide variety of Kant’s writings relevant to his ethical 
theory. The main point of the book is that in addition to Kant’s moral 
theory which is purely based on reason, the application of this theory re- 
quires empirical and hence impure knowledge of human beings. Kant 
calls the empirical part of his ethics “practical anthropology” and 
Louden believes that, though Kant did not complete this project as a 
separate book, the elements of a practical anthropology can be 
“squeezed out” of Kant’s works on education, anthropology, art, reli- 
gion, and history. 

In the process of carefully delineating the empirical elements Louden 
believes are relevant to a “practical anthropology” he displays a breath- 
less grasp of extensive primary literature as well as secondary literature. 
He has carefully sifted through little talked about texts like Kant’s Edu- 
cation and his Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View, as well 
as his reflections on anthropology and lectures on anthropology, and he 
has found important views relevant to Kant’s understanding of morality. 
Kantians who only write about his critical philosophy and Kant’s critics 
who read only the critical works need to take notice of this book and its 
message. Kant makes many subtle distinctions in his other works, dis- 
tinctions that can help avoid some of the problems Kant’s critics think 
he makes, but this does not mean that Kant’s positions on empirical eth- 
ics do not have their own problems. When the Kantian corpus is opened 
up and passages in his various writings are compared to each other am- 
biguities and seeming contradictions arise. Louden is sensitive to these 
problems and attempts to address them in a way that is fair to Kant. 

Two ambiguities arise when comparing Kant’s moral theory to his 
pedagogical theory. On the one hand Kant believes that moral progress 
comes from a revolution in Gesinnung (disposition), on the other hand 
he believes that reform in education is the key to moral progress. 
Louden lays out the nuances of these two positions. Secondly, Kant’s 
moral philosophy emphasizes the importance of individual decision- 
making in the evaluation of maxims, but his Education emphasizes the 
idea that it is the species that is capable of moralization. Through subtle 
interpretation, Louden is led to assert that Kant is not a strong commu- 
nitarian (p. 173), but that there is a communal side to Kant’s ethics. 

Kant’s Anthropology, the reflections on anthropology, and his lec- 
tures on anthropology pose some interesting issues for his moral philos- 
ophy. While Kant does not identify his pragmatic anthropology with 
“practical anthropology” scrutiny of the texts reveals their relevance to 
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morality. Kant’s discussion of character, of women’s moralizing effects, 
his monogenetic position on the origin of race, his definition of race as 
based on skin color alone, and his understanding of what constitutes a 
Volk (people) are all issues relevant to morality and the issue of the 
unity of the human species. 

Kant’s understanding of the beautiful and sublime are explicitly 
linked to morality. Similarly, Kant’s Religion bears on ethics in its dis- 
cussion of radical evil. An important ambiguity arises in Kant’s writings 
on history. Louden addresses the problem of whether Kant believes hu- 
man progress is only about the civil constitution or whether Kant also 
believes in moral progress. He concertedly lays out the texts that have 
divided interpreters and attempts to reconcile the conflicting positions. 
This book will stimulate further research into Kant.—Holly L. Wilson, 
University of Louisiana at Monroe. 


LYOTARD, Jean-Francois. The Confession of Augustine. Translated by Rich- 
ard Beardsworth. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000. ix + 96 pp. 
Cloth, $39.95; paper, $12.95—There is something appropriate about Lyo- 
tard’s last printed work being his most intimate and revealing. Best 
known for The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge (1979), 
Lyotard died in the April of 1998, leaving his Confession d'Augustin, as 
Dolorés Lyotard tells us in her “Forewarning,” “scarcely half” finished 
(p. vii). Although his New York Times obituary claimed that “awaiting 
publication is his final book about the ‘Confessions’ of St. Augustine” 
(April 25, 1998), this work is less a book about the Confessions as it is 
an insight into a twentieth century philosopher at the end of his life. Re- 
vealed here is a philosopher struggling with the perennial themes of Au- 
gustine’s own odyssey: confession as praise and contrition. Perhaps it 
was Lyotard’s own battle with leukemia and his growing sense of mor- 
tality that gave him such insights into Augustine’s early fallacy of think- 
ing of God as encircling and filling all things throughout space (Confes- 
sions, VILS) that he is able to write, “Such is flesh visited, co-penetrated 
by your space-time, disturbed and confused with this blow, but steeped 
in infinity, impregnated and pregnant with your overabundant liquid: the 
waters of the heavens” (p. 11); and regarding the relationship between 
time and immunity (Confessions, XII.12), Lyotard understands that, 
“God only sees himself in God. Compared with the incomparable bright- 
ness, all is night, and speech is noise after the silence of lauds. In the 
sky of skies, the heaven of heavens, wisdom celebrates its glory. The in- 
telligence with which the angelic creatures are infused is not co-eternal 
with their creator, but it is exempt from becoming” (p. 43). Passages 
like these not only present Augustine in a new light, but invite readers to 
see themselves in this light as well. 

This volume consists of five sections, the first being “The Confession” 
(pp. 1-57). Here Lyotard follows no strict path through the Confessions 
but rather traces such various themes as: “The Inner Human,” “Witness,” 
“Resistance,” “Distentio,” “The Sexual,” “Consuetudo,” “Oblivion,” 
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“Temporize,” “Firmament,” “Author,” “Angels,” “Trance,” ending appro- 
priately with “Laudes.” These short comments not only bring the cen- 
tral themes of Augustine’s thought alive in an exhilarating manner, but 
bespeak the significance of Lyotard’s choosing to title this work in the 
singular. That is, perhaps Lyotard has captured exactly what Augustine 
meant by the confession offered throughout his Confessions: “Since to 
confess is to bring into language, to language what eludes language, the 
object has to be sacrificed, the most precious possession one has, as 
must be the case, is silence. To confess explicitly to that which has said 
nothing and says nothing, to give what one has not been, what one is 
not, is the exorbitant work to which Augustine harnesses himself: a 
working-through, we would say today” (pp. 26-7). To highlight that 
such thinking is not the traditional commentary on the Confessions, Ly- 
otard chooses never to quote Augustine directly; rather, citations are 
placed loosely in the margins. 

The last four sections have been added for publication, no doubt in- 
cluding further themes Lyotard hoped someday to finish. “Sendings” 
(pp. 65-77) come from a 1997 notebook: jottings which touch on themes 
of praise, time, and the possibility of pride while making oneself the 
principle subject of one’s confession. “Fragments” (pp. 81-7) looks at 
the vulnerability of the Cross: “Savors, exhalations of flesh, touches of 
sound and gesture that make the blood of the community throb. . . the 
red and black fiber of flesh, through which evil holds the creature in its 
darkness, through which it comes to pass that divine lightning sets him 
afire” (p. 85). “Pencil Sketches” (pp. 91-6) is a running reflection on the 
nature of sin, shame, and silence. Finally, “Fac-similes” offers ten or so 
pages of Lyotard’s own handwriting of La Confession. With prose bor- 
dering on the poetic, Lyotard entices and captivates throughout. His fi- 
nal insights here disclose how Augustine’s own autobiography is really 
an omni-biography: a story every soul tells as it comes to realize, as Lyo- 
tard’s last line puts it, that only at the “end of the night forever be- 
gins.”—David Vincent Meconi, S.J., University of Innsbruck. 


MARTIN, Mike W. Meaningful Work: Rethinking Professional Ethics. Practi- 
cal and Professional Ethics Series. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2000. xii + 252 pp. Cloth, $35.00—What is the right paradigm for profes- 
sional ethics? According to Mike Martin, there is a received or dominant 
one—he calls this the consensus paradigm—in which professional eth- 
ics is reducible to duties and dilemmas. It consists of (a) identifying the 
duties that are or should be standardized within professional codes of 
ethics applicable to all members of a profession, and (b) grappling with 
how to apply the duties to particular situations where they conflict or 
have unclear implications (pp. 3-4). Martin rejects this as “implausible 
and constricting” (p. 4). His counterproposal is that professional ethics 
be expanded to include personal commitments and ideals. By “ideals” 
he means “commitments to (perceived) forms of goodness around 
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which individual character is formed and which are not reduced to gen- 
eral duties,” (p. 5) and by “personal” he “means that they shape the work 
of individuals without necessarily being incumbent on all members of a 
profession” (p. 5). 

Martin’s book is divided into four parts. Part 1 “explores the roles of 
personal ideals in giving meaning to work, interpreting professional re- 
sponsibilities and inspiring voluntary service” (p. vii). This raises the 
question whether personal commitments may be taken too far. Part 2 
deals with caring and client autonomy, and limits to personal commit- 
ments; chapters here deal with caring about clients, professional dis- 
tance, and advocacy in education. Part 3 takes up some issues concern- 
ing shared responsibility and authority, especially respect for authority, 
whistle-blowing, and profession-related issues in organized religion. 
Part 4 explores some dangers: betrayal of professional norms, betrayal 
of personal ideals, and professional burnout. One of many topics raised 
by Martin is the nature and meaning of supererogatory conduct, or con- 
duct beyond the minimum requirements. The consensus paradigm con- 
siders such conduct to be optional, but in Martin’s view “commitments 
to (optional) personal ideals can generate professional responsibilities” 
(p. 48). This would explain why Albert Schweitzer, for example, and 
other philanthropists frequently portray their work as matters of duty. 
If the role of personal commitment is acknowledged in professional eth- 
ics, then this explains why “it is both intelligible and plausible to affirm 
that people like Schweitzer actually do have special responsibilities” (p. 
64). Moreover, appreciating how service can be both supererogatory 
and a responsibility acquired by caring professionals overthrows the 
core of the consensus paradigm—the idea that professional responsibil- 
ities are reducible to duties incumbent on all members of a profession 
(p. 66). Martin uses many examples from a wide range of professions, 
including law, medicine, teaching, journalism, engineering, business, 
and the ministry. Much of the book consists of minute and detailed dis- 
cussions of the work of other writers on ethics on particular points. 
One objection might be that Martin has set up a strawman because most 
writers on professional ethics nowadays do go beyond the consensus ' 
paradigm by including some understanding of personal commitments. 
However, Martin could and does reply by pointing to the dominance in 
economic thinking of Adam Smith’s libertarian view which holds that 
there are separate spheres, so that work is the domain of money and pri- 
vate life is the domain of moral issues and motives. Martin concludes 
that “rethinking professional ethics to include personal commitments 
might illuminate prospects for creative social change,” but his more 
modest goal is “bridging professional and personal life,” and “giving 
meaning to work and contributing to self-fulfillment” (p. 217).—Lloyd 
Eby, University of Maryland University College. 


MAURER, Armand. The Philosophy of William of Ockham: In the Light of its 
Principles. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1999. 
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x + 690 pp. Cloth, $85.00—In this outstanding work, Fr. Armand Maurer 
has produced a study of Ockham’s philosophy that is evidently the prod- 
uct of years of reflection and analysis. The masterful command that 
Maurer has of the relevant primary and secondary sources, the adroit 
manner in which he marshals those sources to argue for a particularly 
delicate point of interpretation, and, above all, the clarity of his English 
prose distinguish the work as both a contribution to scholarship and an 
excellent resource for those just beginning the study of Ockham’s phi- 
losophy. Clearly years of study and disciplined inquiry underlie the 
gracefulness of any such book. 

The book is divided into three principal parts: part 1 deals with the 
principles of Ockham’s philosophical thought; part 2 treats of God; and 
part 3 treats of creatures. In part 1, which comprises two chapters, Mau- 
rer deals with Ockham’s logic and allied ontology as well as his concep- 
tion of the relationship between philosophy and theology. Treating the 
first of these topics, he sketches out Ockham’s account of terms, their 
signification and supposition, and his understanding of the categories. 
Regarding the latter, Ockham argues that most of the moderni, such as 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, have been gravely mistaken concern- 
ing the intention of Aristotle; in his treatment of categories, the Philoso- 
pher simply meant to discuss concepts as these are distinct from each 
other and pick out things in one respect or another, but he did not in- 
tend to claim that there were things, still less little things (parvae res) 
underlying each of the distinct concepts. Maurer illustrates how persua- 
sively Ockham presents his case that, instead of the traditional ten cate- 
gories of being, there are only ten conceptual categories whose terms ei- 
ther directly denote or connote the only two categorial entities that 
there are: substance and quality. The other major theme of the opening 
chapter is, of course, Ockham’s rejection of the various realisms known 
to late thirteenth and early fourteenth century philosophers. Especially 
well done is Maurer’s explication of Ockham’s reasons for rejecting the 
positions of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, since in both cases he 
shows how the disagreement between the great Scholastics is ultimately 
traceable to the most fundamental principles of their own philosophies 
(pp. 68-82; 90). 

In the second chapter of part 1, Maurer examines Ockham’s distinc- 
tion between philosophy and theology and with it the status of the vari- 
ous principles that govern Ockham’s philosophy. What is most intrigu- 
ing in regard to the status of the principles of his philosophy is the 
precise character of the Venerable Inceptor’s rasorium, a principle de- 
riving from Aristotle’s Physica and common to Scholastic authors prior 
to Ockham, though elevated by him to a much more prominent role. 
Maurer’s conclusion, after investigating the notion of dialectics and 
probable reasoning in Ockham’s thought, is that the razor enjoys the sta- 
tus of a principle of dialectical and not demonstrative reasoning but one 
that is nonetheless extremely important in determining one’s philosoph- 
ical positions since much of philosophical discussion remains at the 
level of dialectic. Other principles that are of outstanding importance 
for Ockham are the principle of noncontradiction, which is a demonstra- 
tive principle and so unconditionally true that even God is bound by it, 
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and the principle of omnipotence (that is, that God can produce by His 
own causality immediately whatever effect secondary causes produce), 
which is often invoked in Ockham’s philosophy as a check upon the re- 
sults of metaphysical speculation but is scarcely a demonstrative princi- 
ple since the doctrine of divine omnipotence is not a doctrine that is 
philosophically demonstrable. Philosophy and theology are distinct in 
Ockham’s view in the sense that he is keenly aware of the extent to 
which a given chain of deductive reasoning or discourse is dependent 
upon premises known by natural reason or premises knowable only by 
faith; nonetheless, they are not distinct at all in the sense that Thomas 
Aquinas or Duns Scotus would have held, since Ockham denies that 
there are distinctive formal objects for each science and consequently 
each syllogistic deduction is its own science, having as its object the log- 
ical subject of the conclusion of the syllogism and producing thereby its 
own. habit of science in the intellectual soul of the inquirer. As a result, 
any given philosophical science, whether metaphysics, physics, or eth- 
ics (and theology to the extent that it can be considered scientific) is 
just a loose collection of habits with their corresponding syllogistic de- 
ductions, and each can admit elements of discourse from other sciences 
if needed since there are no formal domains to violate in importing such 
arguments (pp. 1385-47). Theology as a distinct science is not only a 
loose collection of habits but also, for that reason, both speculative and 
practical since the different habits it comprises have different functions 
and applications; knowledge of the Trinity is clearly speculative, but 
knowledge that we should love God and pray is primarily practical (pp. 
154-5). 

In parts 2 and 3, Maurer traces out how the principles of Ockham’s 
thought guide his investigation of philosophical topics and determine 
the conclusions at which he arrives. Relying chiefly upon the principle 
of the razor, Ockham denies in his Quodlibeta that human reason can 
conclude apodeictically that there is a first efficient cause of the uni- 
verse in the way that Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus thought; the heav- 
enly bodies and the elements might well be adequate to explain all sensi- 
ble effects. On the other hand, he did acknowledge the adequacy of a 
proof from conservation concluding to a first conserving cause of the 
universe, but emphasized that the argument was of dialectical and not 
demonstrative character. Likewise, Ockham denies that we can know 
that there is only one God, ultimate cause, or most perfect being since 
other universes besides our own are at least possible in the sense that 
they cannot be demonstratively disproven and those universes could 
have their own first causes distinct from the first cause of our own uni- 
verse; each of the gods at the origin of the several universes would fit 
the description of being something than which nothing is more excellent 
but none would be such that they would be better than all others, since 
they would be equal in dignity and perfection. Of course, Ockham holds 
that there is in fact only one God, but his conviction he judges to be 
rooted in the teaching of the Church and nothing that is philosophically 
demonstrable. 

The distinction between divine attributes cannot, within the frame- 
work of Ockham’s philosophy, be justified in the traditional manner 
since Ockham does not believe in distinctions of reason with a basis in 
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things (Aquinas), nor in formally distinct common natures (Duns Sco- 
tus), nor even in the isomorphism between concepts and things, which 
was one of the assumptions common to most earlier Scholastic philoso- 
phers. Instead, Ockham thinks that the divine attributes simply are syn- 
onymous expressions for the divine essence whose distinction from 
those attributes is perspectival in the final analysis, being based on our 
acquaintance with creatures. Accordingly, Ockham denied that theol- 
ogy, as the knowledge of God taken in himself, could fit, strictly speak- 
ing, the requirements of Aristotelian science. Among the divine at- 
tributes, however, the one that is of overarching importance is the 
divine power and Maurer carefully explains Ockham’s understanding of 
the commonplace distinction between potentia absoluta and potentia 
ordinata: the former refers simply to what God could do to the extent 
that His possible activities are bound only by the law of noncontradic- 
tion; the latter encompasses divine activity as bounded by the laws He 
has ordained (pp. 256-8). Potentia absoluta does not refer to God’s act- 
ing in a disorderly way, nor does it imply that God will either now or at 
some future point set aside His currently ordained laws and act in a way 
contrary thereto. Divine ideas, as distinct from divine attributes, are re- 
duced by Ockham to the status of “nothings” since they are simply God’s 
awareness of creatures and creatures have no being at all prior to the 
act of creation on God's part (pp. 224-8). In no event did Ockham wish 
to endorse the view of earlier philosopher-theologians that creatures are 
known as so many possible imitations of the divine essence (Aquinas 
and Henry of Ghent) or as produced by the infinite divine mind in intelli- 
gible being (Duns Scotus) prior to their creation since, in both cases, the 
principle of the divine omnipotence as well as the divine simplicity 
would be compromised by the status creatures enjoy prior to creation. 
In part 3, Maurer outlines Ockham’s account of the various levels of 
created being: angels, the lower creatures, and the human person. As a 
preliminary, he reviews Ockham’s general notion of creation. Unlike his 
Scholastic predecessors, the Venerable Inceptor does not think of cre- 
ation as an action (creatio-actio) causing or signifying a relation but 
rather it is simply God Himself causing things to be out of nothing; the 
term “creation” is similar to the term “likeness” in that it is connotative, 
having a primary significate and a secondary significate, but it does not 
pick out any ontological feature distinct from substances and their qual- 
ities (pp. 309-11). Angelic substances, for Ockham, are not composed 
of essence and esse as in Aquinas, but are simple; there are many such 
immaterial substances within a species, but these are individual of 
themselves, not rendered individual by individual differences as in the 
teaching of Scotus (pp. 343-53). Regarding the world of physical sub- 
stances with their concomitant motions, Ockham argues that motion is 
no reality distinct from the permanent things, that is, substances and 
their qualities, in motion (pp. 417-25). In a manner anticipatory of and 
influential upon modern ways of thinking, Ockham furthermore denies 
that there is any final causality in nature in the way that was tradition- 
ally held; strictly speaking, only agents endowed with will can properly 
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act for an end, though there can be an end in nonliving things’ activities 
to the extent that those activities terminate in a uniform result (pp. 412- 
17). 

The human person is, as for any Scholastic thinker, the summit of cre- 
ation for Ockham, but the ontology of the human person is quite differ- 
ent in Ockham’s philosophy. Drawing on the older Franciscan tradition 
of the plurality of forms, Ockham contends that there are a plurality of 
forms in the human person: an intellectual soul, a sensory soul, and a 
form of corporeity; unlike Duns Scotus, however, he does not hold that 
these forms are partial perfections that are formally distinct, but rather 
thinks of them as really distinct in the classical sense that one can exist 
without the other, although they are all ordered to constituting one hu- 
man being (pp. 455-7). Ockham’s doctrine of the powers of the human 
soul is parallel with his teaching on divine attributes: there is no real dis- 
tinction among the powers of intellect and will but rather just a nominal 
distinction based on the manner in which the term “will” connotes the 
soul and the act of willing whereas the term “intellect” connotes the soul 
and the act of thinking. Finally, Maurer sketches out Ockham’s account 
of intellectual and volitional acts, presenting a remarkably clear account 
of Ockham’s doctrine of intuitive cognition as the basis of all intellectual 
activity and resisting any temptation to attribute to Ockham a skeptical 
attitude in connection with the Venerable Inceptor’s views on the intui- 
tive cognition of non-existents (pp. 488-90). 

The book is so finely crafted that to raise problems with it is rather 
difficult and seems somewhat churlish. My only complaint, and a minor 
one, is that the notion of intuitive cognition might well have been 
treated at greater length earlier in the book since many readers, espe- 
cially those coming to Ockham’s thought for the first time, might find a 
fuller explication helpful when reading about topics treated earlier such 
as universals and the reduction of the categories. Such a rearrangement 
would, however, have the singular disadvantage of marring the orderly 
presentation of topics from God to creatures. 

In sum, I highly recommend the book for all readers, whether special- 
ists in medieval philosophy or graduate students coming to the subject. 
The book should be ordered by any library interested in keeping current 
on its literature on medieval philosophy.—Timothy Noone, The Catholic 
University of America. 


McGINN, Colin. Knowledge and Reality: Selected Essays. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1999. viii + 330 pp. Cloth, $58.00—This book contains essays 
published originally in the last three decades and one paper that appears 
in print for the first time. They deal with metaphysical, epistemological, 
and semantical problems concerning knowledge, mind, and reality. The 
book is mainly focused on “the various kinds of dependencies that 
might hold between mind and reality” and substantially unified by “con- 
sistent commitment to realism” (p. 2). The essays are arranged themati- 
cally into three groups. The first concerns the notion of knowledge in 
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general, the nature of a priori knowledge, and of modality. McGinn fa- 
vors a version of the reliabilist account of knowledge, for which a belief 
counts as knowledge if it has been produced by a method leading to true 
beliefs in a significant number of relevant cases. He proposes to define 
a priori knowledge as noncausal knowledge and defends a radically 
nonreductive conception of modality as a mode of property instantia- 
tion. The second part contains essays relevant to the theory of mental 
content, including “The Structure of Content” which, as McGinn sug- 
gests, is probably the most widely cited paper he has published (p. 150). 
It also includes, among others, a less widely known, but very interesting 
paper on reference, proposing a plausible alternative to both descriptive 
and causal theories of reference. The third part contains essays that 
mainly try to undermine Dummettian semantic antirealism, and argue 
for realism, irrespective of its epistemological costs. It concludes with 
two recent essays on color: one defends supervenience of color proper- 
ties upon dispositional properties of objects, and the other explores 
consequences of the neutrality of color experience with respect to the 
ontological nature of color. 

Michael Dummett once said that it would be sententious and tedious 
to accompany each essay one includes in a collection reprinting one’s 
own publications with a brief comment or postscript. McGinn did not 
follow that advice, and, I think, the book profited from it. Each post- 
script introduces more general context in which a given paper was writ- 
ten, and sometimes provides a helpful overview of his main arguments, 
as well as suggestions as to how he would handle various objections. 
He warns the reader right at the beginning of the book that he did not at- 
tempt to respond to specific criticisms in the literature, since that would 
require far lengthier discussion than those appropriate for short post- 
scripts (pp. 2-3). Yet if so, he should also refrain, it seems to me, from 
making general pronouncements that do not have much content without 
supporting arguments. For instance, his postscript to a paper criticizing 
Dummett’s attempt to provide a general account of realism in semantic 
and logical terms ends with the following metaphilosophical comment: 
“philosophy of language, though clearly an important part of philoso- 
phy, is not the key to resolving metaphysical debates. The way to do 
metaphysics . . . is to do metaphysics” (p. 278). Putting aside its rhetori- 
cal value, the latter statement is as illuminating and helpful as the in- 
struction that the best way to get to the train station in a big city is just 
to find the way that leads to the train station. I think there are as many 
good reasons not to provide such instructions to the lost strangers in a 
big city as not to make such empty statements about metaphysics to phi- 
losophers. In both cases they will inevitably give rise to irritation. 

This marginal critical remark notwithstanding, it should be empha 
sized that this is an extremely useful collection of essays and it certainly 
presents Colin McGinn at his best as a philosopher.—Tadeusz Szubka, 
Catholic University of Lublin, Poland. 
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MCINERNY, Daniel, editor. The Common Things: Essays on Thomism and 
Education. Mishawaka: American Maritain Association, 1999. x + 281 
pp. Paper, $15.00—In The Peasant of the Garonne, Maritain criticizes 
the substitution of the simple word “common” for the pretentious word 
“communitarian,” remarking that “common is the right word; ‘communi- 
tarian’ is, in the present instance, a bastard word in which one find only 
[sic] because it sounds social-minded.” This example of the trend impe- 
rium that is modern education, using words to lead away from truth and 
toward desire, away from the common things of man and toward the pri- 
vate fancies of men, is the pernicious path that Western education has 
been negotiating since Maritain’s time, when he first mapped out its 
crossroads. The inspiration for and thematic center of this collection of 
essays is the Yale University Terry Lectures of Jacques Maritain pub- 
lished in 1943 as Education at the Crossroads. Since this time higher 
education has traveled much farther down the dark path of sophistry, 
specialization, naturalism, and pragmatism. To turn us back to the 
crossroads is the intention of these writers, using St. Thomas and 
Jacques Maritain as guides. 

Benedict Ashley’s introduction to the book is comparably a great es- 
say in itself, presenting a theoretical university curriculum based upon 
Thomistic epistemology, metaphysics, and anthropology. It is also a 
subtle critique of not only non-Thomistic educational ideas but the vari- 
ous permutations of Neo-Thomism. Included in its critical purview is, of 
course, Kant’s idealism and its progeny, but also Adler’s Great Books/ 
humanism, Maréchal’s transcendental-Thomism, and even Maritain’s 
“intuition of being.” How all these systems fail is in not successfully in- 
tegrating the natural sciences with metaphysics, with their proper sub- 
ordination to and uniting by revealed theology. Ashley gives us the cor- 
rect structure for a Catholic university: “In this order the liberal arts: 
grammar (linguistics), poetics, rhetoric, dialectics, logic, and mathemat- 
ics pure and applied provide the student with the tools of learning and 
communication. Then with the aid of these tools, especially of mathe- 
matics, natural science can be studied, culminating in an anthropology, 
and followed by ethics and politics. All these disciplines are thus uni- 
fied analogously by metaphysics, and for Christians still more perfectly 
by sacred theology” (p. 12). 

The essays proper are divided into three parts, with the first set cri- 
tiquing modern higher education, the second speculating upon Thomis- 
tic alternatives, and the third situating the educational discussion within 
the grander political context of modern democracy and globalization. 
Brevity prevents an analysis of each of the twenty-two essays, but we 
can summarize a selection. Francis Slade argues in “Was Ist 
Aufklärung? Notes on Maritain, Rorty and Bloom With Thanks But No 
Apologies to Immanuel Kant” that there can be no common ground be- 
tween Catholicism and the Enlightenment, especially between their re- 
spective traditions of thought. The former is grounded upon truth and 
the latter power, “Enlightenment is reason understood as rule” (p. 54). 
“Modern philosophy constitutes itself by rejecting the possibility of the 
truth of revelation. The rejection of this possibility is constitutive of 
what it means by reason” (p. 64). Slade concludes that Allan Bloom’s 
presentation of philosophy in The Closing of the American Mind is es- 
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sentially modern, “For Bloom, philosophy is possible only in the light of 
the decision to reject divine revelation as impossible” (p. 61). Donald 
DeMarco in “The Darkening of the Intellect: Four Ways of Sinning 
Against the Light” explains Maritain’s judgment of idealism as the “origi- 
nal sin of the intellect,” and gives an interpretation of the great errors of 
modern thought, relativism, skepticism, cynicism, and nihilism as intel- 
lectual sins which betray the divine gift to men of light, “In its most fun- 
damental implication, the act of sinning against the light represents a ne- 
glect, if not an outright rejection, of that illuminating factor which 
allows the intellect to establish its vital contact with a world outside 
itself” (p. 72). In “What Happened to the Catholic University,” Curtis L. 
Hancock displays the incongruity of atheistic naturalists like Stephen 
Jay Gould being invited to Catholic campuses to debrief Catholic profes- 
sors and students on the impossibility of Catholic revelation. Hancock 
maintains that the contemporary Catholic university has accepted the 
“Lobowiczean” view of philosophy, named after Nicholas Lobkowicz 
whose position is thoroughly nominalist and antirealist: “When Th- 
omists are replaced by Lobkowiczeans education pays dearly. Philoso- 
phy suffers because, once bankrupted by Enlightenment pathologies, it 
is distorted into a postmodernist, nominalist game” (p. 91). Though not 
entirely germane to the theme of the book, Romanus Cessario, O.P. pre- 
sents an excellent overview of John Poinsot’s teaching on the divine gift 
of counsel. Counsel differs from the infused virtue of prudence in that it 
is exclusively concerned with regulating those actions bearing directly 
on the attainment of eternal beatitude, that is, actions regulated accord- 
ing to a suprahuman mode with an exclusively supernatural object, “In 
the case of Counsel, the gift regulates human action not within the limits 
set by human reasoning but rather according to the mode of God’s own 
wisdom” (p. 166). 

In “A Humble and Trembling Moment: Creative Intuition and Mar- 
itain’s Philosophy of Education,” Daniel McInerny explains that for Mar- 
itain education should coordinate “the inner vitality of the student’s 
mind and the activity of the teacher” (p. 188). The teacher should rely 
less upon pedagogic methods which purvey packages of knowledge and 
more upon the art of stimulating and activating the spontaneous dyna- 
mism of the “spiritual preconscious” in the young, untrained intellect, 
“the fathomless abyss of personal freedom and of personal thirst and 
striving for knowledge and seeing, grasping, and expressing” (p. 191). 
This essay contains a very clear analysis of St. Thomas’s doctrine of af- 
fective connaturality, beyond which Maritain had extrapolated the mode 
of knowing and judging inherent in the fine arts, such as poetry, art, and 
fiction writing. Maritain warned teachers to be extremely careful with 
the fragile, unformed creative intuition of their students, inspiring, culti- 
vating, and guiding their development with patience, while being sympa- 
thetic and attentive to their unique personalities. 

On a critical note, two or three essays stray from the central theme of 
the book, and the essays in the third part, discussing the political con- 
text of higher education, are not entirely pertinent to the essential prob- 
lem of Catholic education: How to succeed in Catholic education when 
nearly all modern political systems are either institutionally hostile or 
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indifferent to its ultimate goal—the building up of the Kingdom of God. 
On the whole, however, these essays are a considerable addition to Tho- 
mistic thought about education and should be read by every educator 
identifying himself as Thomistic_—Thaddeus J. Kozinski, Christendom 
College. 


PANICHAS, George A. Growing Wings to Overcome Gravity: Criticism as the 
Pursuit of Virtue. Macon: Mercer University Press, 1999. xxii + 340 pp. 
Cloth, $35.00—In this excellent book, George A. Panichas, longtime edi- 
tor of the conservative quarterly Modern Age, brings to a conclusion a 
critical trilogy, really a tetralogy, which includes The Reverent Disci- 
pline (1974), The Courage of Judgment (1982), and The Critic as Con- 
servator (1992). The unusual title is inspired by Plato’s Phaedrus, with 
Panichas writing at one point—concerning literary scholar Austin War- 
‘ren’s “open celebration of great ideas, great writers, great souls’—that, 
“Literary greatness for him meant spiritual greatness, this is, the kind of 
greainess that gives us guidance and helps to orient us towards the 
good, or, as Plato puts it, to make us ‘grow wings to overcome gravity” 
(p. 114). 

As a critic, Panichas is firmly in the current of the great New Human- 
ist critics of the early twentieth century, believing that the true critic 
must view the past as a resource from which to draw examples of that 
which is in conformity to nature—and that which departs from those 
norms. Sifting literature through the grid of normative thought, such 
critics as Panichas choose to prudently “balance and weigh and mea- 
sure,” as Paul Elmer More wrote in one of his Shelburne Essays, for 
“they are by intellect hesitators, but at heart very much in earnest.” In 
the tradition of his critical forebears Paul Elmer More and Irving Bab- 
bitt, Panichas is thus (with a nod to More) a discriminator between the 
false and the true, the deformed and the normal, a preacher of harmony 
and proportion and order, and a prophet of the religion of taste. In this 
role, he traces the ills of twentieth century literature to the essentially 
Romantic vision of humanity articulated most forcefully by Rousseau, 
whose belief that “man is born free and is everywhere in chains” has 
worked much mischief in the minds of men over the course of two cen- 
turies, spawning such destructive doctrines as Marxism, fascism, hedo- 
nism, Nazism, modern left-liberalism, and nihilism. 

Like Irving Babbitt, the subject of one of his strongest essays included 
in this collection, Panichas “concentrates precisely on those ‘facts’ that 
Rousseau and his followers insisted on setting aside: the discarding of 
standards and the experience of the past; the growing evils of unlimited 
democracy and the eradication of the aristocratic principle; the ex- 
cesses of the ‘idyllic imagination’ as it supplants the ‘moral imagination; 
the establishment of a ‘civil religion,’ with all of its secular and material 
aggrandizements, and the concomitant diminution of both a hierarchy of 
values and of the centripetal elements in life; the substitution of the doc- 
trine of natural goodness for the older doctrine of man’s sinfulness and 
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fallibility; the confusion of mechanical and material progress with moral 
progress” (p. 88). In a cogent manner and in logical progression, Pani- 
chas illustrates these harmful doctrines as evident in the works of such 
authors as Morris Dickstein, author of Gates of Eden: American Cul- 
ture in the Sixties (1977, reprint, 1997); Robert Coles, author of a parti- 
san, reductionist biography of Simone Weil, and a host of smaller fry. 
Panichas also details with regret and scorn the transition of the venera- 
ble Harper’s Magazine from an institution which was at one time al- 
most required reading among intelligent, middle-class subscribers to its 
current status as what can only be described as bathroom reading, fea- 
turing short, sometimes vapid, articles crafted to take only two minutes 
or so of the reader’s attention-span per story, a transition of which the 
current editor is foolishly proud. 

However, Growing Wings to Overcome Gravity is far from being a 
long, sustained grouse. It is not only the capstone to Panichas’s own te- 
tralogy, but a companion piece of sorts to Russell Kirk’s Enemies of the 
Permanent Things (1969), a work thematically and structurally similar 
to this later book. As in Kirk’s book, there are also chapters devoted to 
what one might call the ‘Friends of the Permanent Things.’ There are 
glowing critical appreciations of such literary and cultural figures as are 
now familiar to Panichas’s readers: Dostoevsky, Conrad, D. H. 
Lawrence, and Simone Weil, as well as Kirk, Babbitt, Richard Weaver, 
and Austin Warren. Panichas has a special affinity with Kirk, from 
whom he borrows several terms, notably “the moral imagination” 
(which might be defined as that faculty for descrying man as a being 
flawed by sin but beloved of God and meant for eternity) and “the per- 
manent things” (a phrase coined by T. S. Eliot meaning the timeless cul- 
tural norms that humankind ignores at its peril). He holds Kirk in high 
regard; in one essay, he rightly cites Kirk’s interpretation of Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, an assessment published in the latter’s Eliot and His Age 
(1971), as the best such appraisal yet written. Panichas’s writings in 
praise of Babbitt and Dostoevsky at times ascend to a state of high rhet- 
oric, effectively encapsulating the high accomplishment of these au- 
thors in an accurate, memorable, and moving manner. 

In his short introduction to the book, Robert Drake describes the 
worth of Growing Wings to Overcome Gravity as lying in its exposition 
of “the value of criticism, of literature, and all the other arts, of all that 
makes our life higher than that of animals; how it enriches and gives to 
our lives what we hardly thought of as a desperate, and of course the 
judgment needed for evaluating these commodities which finally know 
no price—an assessment with which Irving Babbitt would strongly 
agree. As such, Growing Wings to Overcome Gravity can be summa- 
rized in much the same terms as Panichas describes Robert Nisbet’s 
study Roosevelt and Stalin: The Failed Courtship (1988), possessing 
“transhistorical and transdisciplinary values that affect the right con- 
duct of mind in detecting the ingredients of an adulterative romanticism 
in an age dominated by liberal ideology: the power of illusion, the lure of 
myth, the decline of spiritual principles, the worship of false gods, the 
unchecked growth of critical gnosticisms, the attraction of unreal 
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quests, the promotion of personality” (p. 80).—James E. Person Jr., 
Northville, Michigan. 


PIETERSMA, Henry. Phenomenological Epistemology. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. xii + 204 pp. Cloth, $45.00—The “dominant feature” 
of the present volume is an “attempt to introduce realism as a partner in 
the discussion of phenomenological-transcendental epistemology,” in 
order to determine “whether realism as such is compatible with phe- 
nomenology” (p. ix). By the term realism, the author means “classical 
realism of the kind advocated by Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Tho- 
mas Reid, and contemporary philosophers such as William Alston and 
Alvin Plantinga” (p. 170); namely, the view that “an entity has its own 
being, no matter whether it is known to have that being or not” (p. 13). 
Pietersma wants to show that, in the end, a phenomenological episte- 
mology actually “safeguards the realist mode of thought” (p. 21) by pro- 
viding a “conceptual framework” that serves as “a kind of accommoda- 
tion of object and subject” (p. 22). He believes that the three 
“phenomenological thinkers” he discusses may be understood as “hav- 
ing freed realism from its own incoherence and restored it to the status 
of a viable philosophy” (p. 170). 

Following an introductory chapter on the background of the idea of a 
transcendental theory of knowledge in the history of philosophy (with 
special attention to Kant), Pietersma discusses the epistemologies of 
Husserl, Heidegger, and Merleau-Ponty. Although all three are eventu- 
ally given roughly equal space in the text, the discussion takes place 
against the background of Husserl’s work, perhaps, in part, because, as 
the author notes, of the three philosophers, “an actual elaboration of a 
phenomenological epistemology is found only in Husserl” (p. 32). 

For Husserl, “[t]o show the possibility of knowledge is to find some- 
thing within cognitive consciousness itself which warrants the conclu- 
sion that we know something” (p. 84). That something is a subject be- 
yond the “human knower,” to wit, the transcendental subject, “a 
cognitive subject that is not human” (p. 52), who “does not see herself 
as an entity affected by other entities but as one who constitutes all enti- 
ties” (p. 51). This means that “the absolute being of the world is its be- 
ing relative to a specific form of consciousness” (p. 67), which is consti- 
tuted by the transcendental subject Husserl has identified. 

Articulating Heidegger’s epistemology proves to be more difficult, 
since “in what he published during his lifetime, there are no texts exclu- 
sively devoted to the elaboration of a doctrine of knowledge” (p. 85). 
“Heidegger's doctrine of knowledge, in fact, is the argument that knowl- 
edge is not primary but derivative, a founded mode of being-in-the- 
world” (p. 86), where world is understood as “the how (das Wie) of the 
being [Sein] of that-which is [Setende],” and “[t]he ontological distinc- 
tion of being and that which is is . . . enacted in Dasein” (p. 93), Heideg- 
ger’s term for existence, the uniquely human way of be-ing (Seiende). 
Thus “[o]ur relation to the world, on [Heidegger's] view, is not 
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epistemic, but ontological in character” (p. 96). Given this situation, 
“the conditions for the possibility of the cognitive attitude are sought in 
action, rather than in consciousness or reason” (p. 99) (as is the case for 
Husserl), where “both knowledge and action are embraced by what 
Heidegger calls the open space [das Offene], a metaphor serving to illus- 
trate the condition of the possibility of their cognitivity” (p. 125). Piet- 
ersma adds that, since Heidegger understood truth as unconcealment of 
that which is, one must come to the conclusion that, even though 
Heidegger seems to downplay epistemology, “[t]he primary questions 
that concern him are epistemological and have to do with our situation 
as truth seekers’ (p. 113). 

Among the three views presented, Pietersma seems to have most in- 
tellectual sympathy with Merleau-Ponty’s phenomenological epistemol- 
ogy. He explains that the French philosopher “wanted to reassign to 
prereflective perception the cognitive capacities he thought it had so of- 
ten lost” (p. 127) in modern psychology and even among his fellow phe- 
nomenologists. “Perceptual meaning,” which is provided by primordial, 
prereflective perception, “[Merleau-Ponty] contends, is inaccessible to 
reflection: it cannot be separated from the sensible object which has it” 
(p. 182). Reflection is “the result of a modification” (p. 133). The mean- 
ings it produces, which are what we customarily take to be the raw ma- 
terial of knowledge, alienate us from primordial perception or “embod- 
ied percipience” (p. 136), which “is knowledge in its own right” and 
“does not have its credentials from any other source” (p. 135) than itself. 
In short, “[p]rimordial perception embodies the conviction that the 
world is real, that there is meaning, that there is consciousness of some- 
thing, that something shows itself, that there is such a thing as a phe- 
nomenon, or that there is something and not nothing” (p. 165). It “is it- 
self a movement of transcendence” (p. 141), “fundamentally a natural 
capacity, a power native to us all and prepersonal in character” (p. 148). 

As in Husserl and Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty’s epistemology is closely 
related to his ontology, in which reality “is what appears; yet appear- 
ance is an approach to reality” that is never complete and “[b]oth to- 
gether make up the never-ending movement of transcendence” (p. 140). 
What is real is what “is open for further exploration” (p. 145), that 
“which we constantly seek in and through its appearances, but which re- 
mains beyond our grasp” (p. 146). This suggests that “[t]here are no 
things already existing and having a certain character before becoming 
visible. They become visible in that they come into being” (p. 147). 
What we call objects, then, “are the result of objectification of appear- 
ances” (p. 147), “which is an act or process of abstraction” (p. 150) from 
reality. 


According to Pietersma, the frameworks provided, respectively, by 
Husserl’s transcendental subject, Heidegger’s Dasein, and Merleau- 
Ponty’s primordial perception successfully incorporate the fundamental 
claims of classical realism by showing the prior mutual inseparability of 
the thing given and our constitutive knowledge of it. The success of 
these frameworks in doing so lies in the fact that, in each case, the pit- 
falls of Kantian idealism are avoided. In other words, ontology and 
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epistemology are seen to be two sides of one philosophical framework, 
rather than two independent ventures, one of which depends upon the 
other for its status and justification. 

Pietersma’s elucidation reveals an accomplishment of phenomenol- 
ogy that three of its most celebrated and influential practitioners had 
themselves perhaps not foreseen.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


PINKARD, Terry. Hegel: A Biography. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000. xx + 780 pp. Cloth, $39.95—As much comprehensive intro- 
duction to Hegel’s thought as biography, this major work is the fruit of 
serious study of the relation between Hegel’s philosophy and his life in a 
revolutionary age. Pinkard, author of two previous philosophic books 
on Hegel, combines careful analysis of letters and other contemporary 
documents, concise discussion of Hegel’s major works and many of his 
smaller essays, and a thorough knowledge of German political and so- 
cial history into a detailed, exciting narrative that links, but does not re- 
duce, Hegel’s thought to his tumultuous times. 

Pinkard attempts to clear away historical and academic prejudices 
and discover who Hegel really was, and the figure who emerges is a phi- 
losopher struggling to provide a rational basis for the modern, secular 
order he saw coming into being. Although Pinkard shows how, under 
the influence chiefly of Hölderlin, Hegel abandoned his youthful inten- 
tion to become an “educator of the people” on the model of the Scottish 
popular philosophers and instead became a philosopher outright, his 
Hegel is nevertheless a practical thinker, a lifelong partisan of the 
French Revolution who sought to further liberal, rational reforms in 
Germany. Hegel is portrayed as an opponent of absolutism and Roman- 
tic nationalism even when, late in his life, he openly opposed the July 
Revolution and the English Reform Bill. The book details Hegel’s in- 
volvement in political and legal debates, and includes a stirring account 
of his prudential course through the hazardous political landscape of 
1820s Prussia. Hegel’s concern with mediating the particular practices 
of German “hometowns” and the universality of modern constitutional- 
ism is a special theme; also illuminating is the account of his brief edi- 
torship of the pro-Napoleonic Bamberger Zeitung. Pinkard takes issue 
with the view, first advanced by Haym in the nineteenth century, that 
Hegel’s editorial stance merely expressed his deference to the French- 
aligned Bavarian government. 

Pinkard describes Hegel’s personality vividly, making good use of the 
abundance of documents from the Berlin years. Hegel appears as ambi- 
tious and sociable, a fair if sometimes stubborn man devoted to his fam- 
ily and his university career. Pinkard discusses, among many other 
things, Hegel’s tastes for French wine and Italian opera, his cold treat- 
ment of his illegitimate son, and his sharp disputes with figures such as 
Fries and Schleiermacher. Hegel’s experiences in restoration-era Prus- 
sia led him, Pinkard argues, to rethink his views and conclude that spec- 
ulative philosophy may not supply “answers” for all modern problems, 
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especially poverty. Pinkard’s instrumental formulations—and the prior- 
ity of practice to theory they imply—are controversial, although his case 
for the dynamism of Hegel’s thinking is generally thorough and convinc- 
ing. Also controversial is the attitude of resignation he attributes to He- 
gel, as in his economistic characterization of Hegel’s view of modern 
civil society: “whatever civil society lacks in classical beauty, it gains in 
rationality and efficiency” (p. 483). 

In a chapter on the origins of the Phenomenology of Spirit, Pinkard 
shows how Hegel’s independent return to Kant led him away from 
Schelling’s form of idealism, with its emphasis on nature, to a more cen- 
trally political idealist philosophy. He also links Hegel’s philosophical 
development at Jena to his political reflections, noting, “Hegel's great 
worry at this time was clearly about what could and could not be pre- 
served in the transition to a reformed, modernized Germany” (p. 194). 
Pinkard’s interpretation of the Science of Logic, whose development he 
carefully traces, is the basis for his practical understanding of Hegel’s 
enterprise. He distances Hegel’s logic from both metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, regarding it as the “self-founding” normative structure of the mod- 
em community that teaches people “to think without ‘given’ founda- 
tions, to accept only that which they could come to validate for 
themselves” (p. 341). 

The penultimate chapter on Hegel’s philosophies of nature, religion, 
and art could stand alone as an excellent concise commentary on these 
topics. Here Pinkard shifts toward a theoretical and even theological 
view of Hegel. He does not, however, deal directly with the place of di- 
vinity in Hegel’s thought, and his use of the term conflicts with his gen- 
erally secular account. On the other hand, the discussion of Hegel’s 
views on Judaism and Catholicism—in which his relationships with his 
Jewish student Eduard Gans and Catholic friend Victor Cousin figure 
prominently—is quite nuanced and reveals much about Hegel’s under- 
standing of the place of religion in the modern world. A brief discussion 
of Hegel’s legacy concludes a work of great depth and learning useful to 
anyone wishing to understand Hegel as both philosopher of and partici- 
pant in modern life.—Andrew Bove, Chestnut Hill, Massachusettes. 


PLANTINGA, Alvin. Warranted Christian Belief. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2000. xx + 508 pp. Cloth, $60.00; paper, $24.95—Alvin Plant- 
inga is John A. O’Brien Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Notre Dame. This book is the third volume in his trilogy on warrant, 
which is that elusive x that turns true belief into knowledge (discussed 
in Warrant: The Current Debate) and which is bound up with the proper 
function of our cognitive processes and faculties according to a design 
plan (discussed in Warrant and Proper Function). 
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Theistic belief has good warrant, Plantinga wants to show. Made in 
the divine image, we have been created by God with a belief-producing 
process aimed at the truth called the sensus divinitatis. When func- 
tioning properly, as we were designed, we will have knowledge, which is 
warranted belief. 

The book can be understood in two different ways: (a) it is “an exer- 
cise in apologetics and philosophy of religion, an attempt to demon- 
strate the failure of a range of objections to Christian belief” and (b) “an 
exercise in Christian philosophy” (p. xiii). Certain de jure objections to 
Christianity—in which it is considered irrational, unwarranted, or intel- 
lectually deficient to be a Christian—have been notoriously complicated 
and difficult to nail down, and Plantinga spends most of the book ex- 
ploring them, asking wherein the badness of Christian belief lies. The 
more straightforward de facto. questions against the coherence of the 
Trinity, incarnation, or atonement are not treated (although the problem 
of evil—which is skillfully treated in the last chapter—is partly a de 
Jacto objection). 

In part 1 (“Is There a-Question?”), Plantinga thoroughly rebuts stan- 
dard arguments against the coherence of theism and against knowledge 
of God’s existence. Kant, Gordon Kaufman, and John Hick receive a 
thorough thrashing for their inconsistencies and incoherencies. 

Part 2 (“What Is the Question?”) treats of the rationality or justifiabil- 
ity of theistic/Christian belief. Plantinga looks at the classical picture of 
foundationalism and evidentialism/deontologism in both theistic and 
atheistic contexts. Plantinga rejects the demands made by both theists 
and atheists that believers (and unbelievers) are duty-bound to base be- 
lief on evidence, on pain of irrationality. These demanders “seldom say 
what's bad about [insufficient evidence]” (p. 86). At the end of this sec- 
tion, Plantinga responds to the Freudian and Marxian complaint about 
religious belief (religion as a cosmic Linus blanket or as an opiate) as 
fallacious. Again, the de jure arguments against Christian belief are far 
from clear. 

Part 3 (“Warranted Christian Belief”) deals with the nub of the issue: 
whether or not Christian belief lacks warrant. Plantinga states that if 
Christian belief is true, it is also warranted. In this section, he looks at 
the Aquinas/Calvin model: Christian belief is produced by the Holy 
Spirit’s instigation according to properly functioning cognitive faculties. 
Plantinga takes serious stock of the noetic effects of sin in chapter 7; the 
defect of knowledge is not only cognitive, but affective—we “perversely 
turn away from what ought to be loved [that is, God],” which is “a sort of 
madness of the will” (p. 208). Toward the end of this section various 
epistemological objections to Plantinga’s project are treated. 

Finally, part 4 (“Defeaters?”) deftly deals with potential defeaters to 
Christian belief such as higher biblical criticism, postmodernism, plural- 
ism, and the problem of evil. 

As has been his modus operandi, Plantinga is quite expert at defeat- 
ing potential defeaters for the Christian faith. He offers his typical de- 
fensive arguments against Christianity’s critics. He claims that the nor- 
mal Christian is justified in his belief—that is, he is doing his epistemic 
duty in excelsis. No doubt, many Christians would have liked to see 
Plantinga offer a positive case and arguments, even if they are not uni- 
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versally accepted (and precious few arguments in philosophy actually 
are). Plantinga remarks: “I don’t know of an argument for Christian be- 
lief that seems very likely to convince one who doesn’t already accept 
its conclusion” (p. 201). 

‘Going beyond what this brief review does, a book symposium on War- 
ranted Christian Belief by various contributors (for example, Paul K. 
Moser, Richard Fumerton, and Keith Yandell, among others) and a re- 
sponse by Plantinga can be found in the journal Philosophia Christi 3 
(Fall 2001): 327-400. (see www.epsociety.org)—Paul Copan, Trinity 
International Univeristy and RZIM. 


RICOEUR, Paul. The Just. Translated by David Pellauer. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2000. xxiv + 161 pp. Cloth, $20.00—The collection of 
essays gathered here under the topic of justice is a welcome text both 
for scholars in general and for those who were hoping for a follow up to 
Ricoeur’s Oneself as Another (translated by Kathleen Blamey, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992). The essays assembled in The Just 
are at once essential readings for anyone concerned with the link be- 
tween ethics, law, and politics and perfect complements to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth studies contained in Oneself as Another. However, 
knowledge of Ricoeur’s earlier writings is not a prerequisite for under- 
standing the content of these essays since he retains the style of a mod- 
erator by engaging the most powerful authors on justice available: Aris- 
totle, Kant, Arendt, Rawls, Walzer, to name just a few. 

Although the essays, several of which were derived from invited lec- 
tures Ricoeur delivered at l'Institut des hautes études sur la justice in 
Paris, are not formally the chapters of a book, the “Preface” clearly ar- 
ticulates three groups into which the ten essays fall. Linking these ac- 
counts to the three ethical studies which make up the latter portion of 
Oneself as Another, Ricoeur divides the book as such: (1) “Who is the 
Subject of Rights?” and “The Concept of Responsibility” are both rooted 
in an Aristotelian, teleological framework: where a reflection on the ca- 
pable subject, in connection with the subject’s wish for a good life, is the 
main issue. (2) “Is a Purely Procedural Theory of Justice Possible?”, 
“After Rawls’s Theory of Justice,” “The Plurality of Instances of Justice,” 
and “Aesthetic Judgment and Political Judgment According to Hannah 
Arendt” are all reflections on the necessity of and limits to deontology, 
where contractualist theory and the distribution of goods are of para- 
mount concern. (3) “Interpretation and/or Argumentation,” “The Act of 
Judging,” “Sanction, Rehabilitation, Pardon,” and “Conscience and the 
Law” are each representatives of Ricoeur’s hermeneutic mediation of 
the prior two positions which tend to reduce the issue of justice to a 
conflict between the predicates good and obligatory. In these last es- 
says, Ricoeur takes as his focus the tragic dimension of action where 
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justice depends on the subject’s ability to divest himself of desires as 
well as of a rigorous standard in order to make use of a creative reason 
in those instances when a mere application of the law is no guide. 

The last essay, then, becomes the culmination of the text for the prob- 
lematic role of conscience, that is, one’s inner forum, comes in as a judi- 
cial theme. Here Ricoeur uncovers a third predicate relating to the just: 
equitable. Relying on conscience, Ricoeur argues, is not equal to admit- 
ting that good judgment is a hopelessly arbitrary affair; rather, the role 
of conscience plays a legitimate role when it is derived from an intersub- 
jective forum. The informed judge can then act on a conviction that his 
or her speech act (the stating of law) is in accord with what is the best 
possible judgment in this unique situation. 

Although the questions covered in these essays remain very close to 
those in Oneself as Another, as a whole the essays offer a new insight 
into how difficult it is to articulate a unified account of justice. Justice 
is not only a term which equally applies to persons, actions, and institu- 
tions; it is a term with shifting meaning as is revealed by Ricoeur in his 
reflections on the good, obligatory, and equitable. Laying bare its poly- 
semantic nature, Ricoeur summons us all, whether as a scholar or as a 
reflective agent, to take on the challenge of being just.—Paul Gyllen- 
hammer, Northern Illinois University. 


SCHAEFFER, Jean-Marie. Art of the Modern Age: Philosophy of Art from Kant 
to Heidegger. Translated by Steven Rendall. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. xvii + 352 pp. Cloth, $29.95—In this volume Jean- 
Marie Schaeffer offers a detailed and polemical analysis of some of the 
most important modern aesthetic theories in the German tradition, 
those of Novalis, Schlegel, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Heideg- 
ger. His thesis is that, despite their great differences, all these theories 
belong to the same paradigm. He calls it the “speculative theory of art” 
and claims that it has become the predominant framework according to 
which spectators and artists have been thinking about the arts for the 
last two centuries. One should also include in this paradigm Marxist 
theories and avant-garde movements, which Schaeffer mentions in the 
conclusion. In addition, this book contains an interesting chapter on 
Kant showing how his theory “resists the temptation” of becoming a 
speculative one. 

Schaeffer undertakes a powerful criticism of the speculative theory. 
His main reproach is that it implies a “sacralization of art.” By this he 
means that art is regarded as capable of revealing the fundamental real- 
ity of the world, that is, of providing access to some deeper level of real- 
ity beyond or behind everyday, mundane reality. In contrast to other hu- 
man _ activities—including science—which are seen as alienated, 
inauthentic, or deficient, art is thought to provide some kind of ecstatic 
knowledge. This emphasis on the cognitive role of art has led to ne- 
glecting the pleasure that works of art provide. Moreover, because ar- 
tistic geniuses are supposed to offer such privileged knowledge, this 
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paradigm ends up exalting them as prophets or priests, as well as sepa- 
rating them more and more from their audiences. In other words, ac- 
cording to Schaeffer, the speculative theory is infused with a certain 
messianism. Yet Schaeffer argues that, although it grants art such a 
privileged status, this paradigm is in reality a subjection of art to philo- 
sophical discourse. 

Another recurrent feature of the speculative theory is, in Schaeffer’s 
view, its historicism—the idea that art has an ultimate goal in which its 
essence will be realized. Accordingly, art engages in the search for its 
own essence and becomes progressively self-referential. Schaeffer 
maintains that this attempt of making itself into its object has been self- 
destructive. For example, avant-garde movements inherited this view 
uniting it with the utopian project of the aesthetization of the whole of 
reality. Since this would make art disappear, Schaeffer concludes that 
the legitimization that is thought to sustain the arts ends up abolishing 
them. 

Schaeffer also encourages us to reject this theoretical tradition be- 
cause of its epistemological confusion between a descriptive and an 
evaluative approach. The authors he analyzes usually select a few 
works of art excluding many others. This amounts to a gross simplifica- 
tion that overlooks the great variety of artistic possibilities and tradi- 
tions. Similarly, one often finds a hierarchy in the arts, which typically 
leads to singling out some of them as canonical and condemning what is 
often called popular or “low” arts. Schaeffer devotes some interesting 
pages to showing how the authors belonging to this tradition run into 
difficulties when they try to deal with specific arts within their theoreti- 
cal framework. 

Finally, Schaeffer not only rejects the speculative theory because it is 
unfounded or inconsistent but also because he believes that it is to no 
small extent responsible for the current deadlock in the arts. In this re- 
spect, one perhaps misses in this book further arguments to support this 
belief as well as the belief that theories have such a decisive effect on 
human actions. In addition, it would have been good to point out more 
clearly that with all its incoherence, confusion, and dogmatism the spec- 
ulative theory did not have only negative consequences. As Schaeffer 
acknowledges, it was, in some way or another, adopted by some of the 
artists that have created the most fascinating works of art and literature 
of the past two centuries. If this is so, one could argue that at the end of 
the day this result is what matters and in this sense the speculative the- 
ory could be redeemed, at least partially. In other words, even if it were 
true that it is now time to rethink our relation to the arts, this does not 
mean necessarily that the “speculative” experiment was not worth- 
while.—Daniel Arenas, University of Chicago. 


STOVE, David. Against the Idols of the Age. New Brunswick: Transaction 


Publishers, 1999. xxxv + 347 pp. Cloth, $39.95—In my view there were 
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two great (and late) under-appreciated geniuses of twentieth century 
philosophy. The first was D. C. Williams. The second was a man who 
greatly admired Williams, David Stove. Both have paid for having con- 
servative views and presenting them polemically, but this is a great pity, 
for not only are their political views worth listening to, their nonpolitical 
work is brilliant, more so, I suspect, than even some of their aficionados 
realize. Now Stove’s following is on the up, with the release of this com- 
pilation from a new admirer, Roger Kimball. 

This collection is aimed at a wider audience than just philosophers, 
and so Kimball has not chosen any of Stove’s specialist philosophical ar- 
ticles, but has gone for his more general pieces. However, philosophers 
will find all of these articles especially engrossing, whether or not they 
agree with them. Stove was undoubtedly the most stylish and witty 
writer of all philosophers of the last one hundred years, if not of all time. 
When it comes to attacking the absurdities of twentieth century intellec- 
tual movements, no one else came close, and certainly no one else was 
as funny. The greatest iconoclast of the twentieth century, we can now 
see in retrospect, was not any of the European avant-garde, most of 
whom, in fact, epitomized the spirit of the century perfectly, but this no- 
nonsense Australian. 

His greatest contributions were in the philosophy of science, in partic- 
ular in his defense of inductive reasoning, and in his attack on the sort of 
irrationalism manifested by his four horsemen, Popper, Kuhn, Lakatos, 
and Feyerabend. Unfortunately his technical book, The Rationality of 
Induction, which is something of a masterpiece, has been undeservedly 
neglected (the same is true of Williams’s similar book, The Ground of 
Induction). Yet his greatest polemical work in this area, Popper and Af- 
ter: Four Modern Irrationalists, still has something of a cult following 
(and was recently re-released under the title Anything Goes: Origins of 
the Cult of Scientific Irrationalism). This book is absolutely devastat- 
ing, both in content and in style, and a chapter from it is reproduced in 
the first section of Kimball’s collection, which is devoted to irrational- 
ism in the philosophy of science. In this extract, Stove explains that the 
whole appearance of credibility of the Popperian position depended on 
little more than devious uses of scare quotes, which were used to “sabo- 
tage logical expressions.” Kimball also includes two deadly studies of, 
respectively, Popper and Feyerabend; Popper is drolly described as hav- 
ing ushered in the “Jazz Age” in the philosophy of science. 

The second section of the book, “Idols Contemporary and Perennial,” 
could well have been titled “Things You Aren’t Supposed To Say Any 
More.” Some people will dismiss Stove out of hand on hearing that he 
thought that women are not as intelligent as men, and that he defended, 
after a fashion, racism. However, while I am not convinced by him that 
women are less intelligent than men, what he did honestly and intelli- 
gently was to dissect the grounds we have for making such claims. As 
far as racism goes, while he agreed that discussions of racial matters are 
usually best left unsaid, he attacked very effectively politically correct 
attitudes and politically correct talk about racial matters. 

Whatever feelings most philosophers will have about these two arti- 
cles, a great many philosophers will appreciate two other essays in this 
section, one of which—"Always Apologize, Always Explain: Robert 
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Nozick’s War Wounds”—brilliantly takes the mickey out of Robert 
Nozick’s vacuous attempt to replace argument with explanation, while 
the other—"Idealism: A Victorian Horror-Story (Part Two),” taken from 
his other polemical masterpiece The Plato Cult and Other Philosophi- 
cal Follies—demolishes idealism as convincingly and hilariously as I 
have ever seen it done. The points he makes against the Enlightenment 
in “D’Holbach’s Dream: The Central Claim of the Enlightenment” are 
ones that are apt to be forgotten when the Enlightenment is invoked as a 
defense against postmodern nonsense. 

The third and final section contains four essays by Stove attacking 
various aspects of Darwinism. He agrees that Darwinism is overwhelm- 
ingly likely to be the true explanation of our origins, but when it comes 
to sloppy thinking from Darwinians, whether about sociobiology or pop- 
ulation growth, he is hard to fault, although plenty will try. 

If there is a criticism of the collection it is perhaps that Kimball 
should have included less of the Darwinian essays, in order to make 
room for some other essays, for Stove wrote dozens and dozens of su- 
perb pieces on all sorts of topics over the course of his life. But this col- 
lection is a marvelous introduction to one of the finest minds of the cen- 
tury, whose recognition is long overdue.—Scott Campbell, University 
of New South Wales. 


STROLL, Avrum. Twentieth-Century Analytic Philosophy. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 2000. ix + 304 pp. Cloth, $32.50—There are nine 
chapters: Chapter 1 introduces an analogy between philosophy and 
sherry-making to show that the historical tradition flavors the new ana- 
lytic one. It then takes note of the difficulty of any general definition of 
analytic philosophy, and thus introduces the book’s methodology: ex- 
amining the positions of some notable analytic philosophers so that the 
reader can grasp the family resemblance concept of analytic philosophy. 
Chapter 2 deals primarily with the role of Russell’s logic, touching on 
ideal languages, definite descriptions, Frege and the problem of identity, 
and logical atomism. Chapter 3, “Logical Positivism and the Tractatus,” 
curiously devotes fifteen pages to Russell before turning to its epony- 
mous topic, the Tractatus, and to Carnap. Chapter 4 is devoted to 
Moore, chapter 5 to the later Wittgenstein, chapter 6 to Ryle and Austin, 
chapter 7 to Quine, chapter 8 to direct reference theories (the philoso- 
phers here are Marcus, Kripke, and Putnam). The concluding ninth 
chapter evaluates the contribution of analytic philosophy; argues that 
Wittgenstein alone will be history's great philosopher of the century; 
considers briefly some current trends, identity theory and functional- 
ism; and finally predicts that philosophy will continue to play an impor- 
tant role in the humanities in the twenty-first century. 

I question who this book’s audience is. Philosophers will find most of 
the discussions sketchy and almost anecdotal. They will also be put off 
by the inclusion of much biographical material, often extending beyond 
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the biographical sections. Biography is the stuff of popular books, and 
indeed the introductory wine-making analogy seems aimed at a general 
audience. Yet while not technical enough for philosophers, the book 
seems too technical for nonphilosophers. The anecdotal style often pro- 
vides little explanation where the nonphilosopher would need it. Omit- 
ting explanations by pleading lack of space is not helpful, and I fear, 
gives the reader the idea that besides the persistent name dropping, the 
author is also guilty of “topic dropping.” For example, it is not helpful 
being told without any explanation that Russell’s logical system uses 
modus ponens (p. 13). Nor is it helpful to see “naturalized epistemol- 
ogy” used well before the discussion of Quine (p. 63). Since the logical 
symbolism itself plays no role in Stroll’s explanations, his introduction 
of symbols seems counterproductive and nothing but an attempt to im- 
press. His introduction of the Sheffer stroke in a general overview of 
Russell’s logic seems to function in the same way (p. 14). 

Readers generally may be annoyed by the many jejune claims like the 
following: “The boldness and power of these conclusions shook the 
philosophical world” (p. 103). “Then comes a shocker, the first of 
many” (p. 104). “No single sentence can summarize Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy” (p. 113). “Wittgenstein’s . . . philosophy is deep and difficult 
to understand . . .” (p. 115). “One could write a whole book on these two 
passages. But their originality is palpable” (p. 253). 

Then there are the sorts of things good copy editing should have 
caught: continuing the discussion of Russell across chapters, Stroll’s 
writing at the beginning of chapter nine that it has two parts when it has 
three, introducing a list of the 25 subjects of the published Schilpp vol- 
umes and then listing only 24 (p. 250), and writing “Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
(whom I have never heard of)” (p. 250). 

I suspect the book was written and published in haste——Raymond 


Woller, University of Georgia. 


SUAREZ, Francisco. On the Formal Cause of Substance: Metaphysical Dis- 
putation XV. Translated by John Kronen and Jeremiah Reedy. Medieval 
Philosophical Texts in Translation, vol. 36. Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. 217 pp. Paper, $25.00—This latest volume in the 
long-running Marquette University series Medieval Philosophical Texts 
in Translation provides students of late medieval, renaissance, and 
early modern philosophy with an important new resource. While 
Suárez’s significance in the history of philosophy is well known, his 
writings have been rather inaccessible to students ignorant of Latin. Of 
the 64 disputations that constitute his most famous work, the Metaphys- 
ical Disputations, only 13 have been translated into English prior to the 
volume under review. The present volume presents Sudrez’s extended 
discussion of the issue of substantial and accidental forms. In addition 
to the translation itself, the translators provide a brief introduction, indi- 
ces (both name and subject), a brief bibliography restricted to works in 
English as well as basic notes. Most of these notes identify sources (al- 
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though some sources are left unidentified) and provide basic explica- 
tion of difficult arguments and technical terms. 

In the Disputation itself, Suárez follows his typical procedure of can- 
vassing a wide array of previous opinions on the topic under consider- 
ation. This methodology in itself makes Suárez well worth reading as he 
provides a encyclopedic compendium of prior thought on the subject of 
substantial forms. Starting with a consideration of the need to posit 
substantial forms, Suárez concludes that the rational soul provides the 
best evidence for such forms. Nonetheless, he also admits that the ra- 
tional soul is peculiar in that it is the only substantial form that arises 
from nothing by a proper creation. All other substantial forms result 
from the potency of pre-existing matter and are not the result of cre- 
ation as such, but can be considered created only insofar as the compos- 
ite is created. Thus matter is always logically presupposed in any pro- 
duction of form other then the rational soul. Turning to the nature of 
substantial forms, Suárez takes a position at odds with that of Thomas 
Aquinas. For Suárez, the substantial form is not that which gives being 
to the composite, but simply is the act that constitutes the essence of a 
composite. Interestingly, he sees his thought as consistent with the Ar- 
istotelian teaching (Physics, II.3) that form is the nature of the essence. 
It would be an interesting project to juxtapose recent interpretations of 
Aristotle’s theory of form with the nuanced view that Suárez provides. 

After discussing the existence and nature of substantial form, Suárez 
turns to a discussion of form’s causality. First he distinguishes between 
the causality of the form in relation to an entity’s first act and its second 
act: the former concerns the principle by which the form acts, while the 
latter refers to the action of the form itself. Consequently, he argues 
that in relation to an entity’s first act form is a principle of actuality 
through itself simply by being present to its matter or the composite. In 
relation to an entity's second act, the emphasis resides in the union of 
form and matter in a composite. Again, a crucial consideration on be- 
half of his position is found by considering the human soul. Because the 
human soul can exist apart from the body, the act of the form must be 
really distinct from the form itself. As a result, the union resulting from 
form is its proper act. Finally, he discusses the unicity of substantial 
form, following Thomas Aquinas in rejecting a plurality of substantial 
forms in one substance. Here he uses Ockham’s razor to point out that 
just because there is an essential predicate picking out a function, there 
is no reason to posit a separate substantial form for each such predicate. 
Since the summary I have provided gives little indication of the richness 
and depth of Suárez’s treatment of the issue of substantial form, the 
translators have done a great service in making this disputation avail- 
able to students of scholastic philosophy. 

The translation itself is clear, accurate, and readable, rendering 
Sudrez’s limpid Latin prose into useful English. There are a number of 
typographical errors, but none mars the meaning of the text. The bibli- 
ography, although restricted to works in English, has several notable 
omissions: for example, Dennis Des Chene’s Physiologia; Natural Phi- 
losophy in Late Aristotelian and Cartesian Thought (Ithaca: Cornell 
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University Press, 1996) is directly relevant to the subject of Suárez and 
substantial form.—James B. South, Marquette University. 


TRIFOGLI, Cecilia. Oxford Physics in the Thirteenth Century (ca. 1250- 
1270): Motion, Infinity, Place, and Time. Boston: Brill, 2000. vii + 289 
pp. n. p.—Since Marshall Clagett’s (1953) work in the 1950s the impor- 
tance of the Mertonian physicists in fourteenth century Oxford has been 
well understood. The recovery of Aristotle as a source for contempo- 
rary philosophy of physics, initiated by William Wallace’s important 
study The Modeling of Nature (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1996), has made the development of Aristotelian 
physics no longer a historical curiosity. Trifogli’s study of Oxford phys- 
ics in the thirteenth century adds substantially to our understanding of 
Aristotle’s contribution, or rather one might say, to how Aristotelian 
physics was received at that time: what they made of it. Inevitably, the 
story has to be told in terms of debate, since there is enough latitude in 
Aristotle’s own writings to permit a variety of interpretations. 

Historically, Trifogli draws on earlier work in identifying certain 
manuscripts as the work of a group of Oxonians, writing between 1250 
and 1270, only two of whom are known by name, William Clifford and 
Geoffrey Aspall. (Interestingly these men were working in Oxford dur- 
ing the period of the founding of the colleges, for instance University 
College in 1249 and Merton, the home of the next generation of Oxford 
physicists in 1252). Also of historical interest is the attitude these au- 
thors display toward Averroes. The paradoxical relation of the greatest 
Islamic commentator to the philosophy of the Latin Middle Ages, their 
dependence and their critical distance, is particularly evident in these 
works. 

The commentaries under discussion deal with quite fundamental 
physical concepts: motion, infinity, place, and time. 

The problem of the ontological status of motion hinges on the inter- 
pretation of the more general notion of change, something not being X 
and then being X. How is this transition to be understood? Trifogli sets 
her discussion of the English commentator’s in a fairly comprehensive 
historical survey, beginning with Simplicius. That motion is always with 
respect to something that belongs to a category is common ground. The 
most important predecessor is Averroes and Trifogli devotes nearly 
twenty pages to a very detailed study of his views and their reception. 
The issue is that between Averroes’s forma account and the via account 
offered by his critics. For Averroes all that is required is the idea of in- 
complete to complete form, while for the critics, motion (change) is dis- 
tinct from the form, a real via ad formam. That there can be any debate 
about the matter seems to depend on the phrase motus ets actus in Aris- 
totle’s definition, allowing the English commentators to reject the sim- 
ple forma account of Averroes. So “motion is a res [a something] over 
and above the mobile substance and the form acquired by this sub- 
stance through motion” (p. 75). 
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On the issue of infinity it is striking how the debate that sprang from 
Aristotle’s distinction between the actual infinite and the potential infi- 
nite, and his favoring the latter, prefigures one of the most interesting 
contemporary discussions, namely, that around Wittgenstein’s potential- 
ist treatment of infinity. According to Aristotle, reaching toward infinity 
by division or by addition never achieves an actual infinity, either of 
parts or of numbers. The opinions of the English commentators boil 
down to the two claims that magnitude can be actually infinite (all the 
parts by division are within that which is divided), while others held that 
magnitude cannot be actually infinite since adding integers, for exam- 
ple, is “outside” the magnitude. Again Trifogli offers an extensive ac- 
count of Averroes views as the groundwork for the English discussions 
which turn on the relation Aristotle saw between potential infinities by 
division and numerical infinity. Is potential infinity of parts and infinity 
of potential parts? If so, there is an actual infinity of potencies. 

The discussion of place is closely related to another twentieth century 
debate on the viability of a substantivalist interpretation of spatial rela- 
tions as properties of an incorporeal substance. Aristotle and his com- 
mentators will have none of this. To introduce this theme Trifogli devel- 
ops a detailed account of Aristotle’s treatment of place in two books, 
Categories and Physics. Do the parts of a body have a place in the same 
way that the body itself has a place, being surrounded by other bodies, 
in relation to which its place is defined? In the Physics Aristotle firmly 
denies that place is a three dimensional extension coextensive with the 
body, since that would let in substantival space. The English commen- 
tators make much of the notion of “immersive place” as a way of recon- 
ciling the seemingly contradictory treatments in the two Aristotelian 
texts. Immersive place is assimilated by some to the Aristotelian notion 
of natural place. This chapter is rounded off with an excellent account 
of the troublesome notion of the place of the heavens. Is it the interior 
surface of the outermost sphere? 

In the case of time, conceptually linked by Aristotle to motion, the 
main issue tackled by the English commentators was the ontological 
status of time. How does time exist? Since time, as the succession of 
events, comprehends the nonexisting past and the nonexisting future, 
time as such cannot exist, so argues Aristotle. The most interesting En- 
glish comment is based on a distinction between existing in fieri, that is 
in becoming, and existing in factum est, as an accomplished fact. To say 
that time, as Aristotle understood it, exists in the former sense is proper, 
and does not exclude the denial of its existence in the latter. 

I hope that these brief summaries will whet the appetite not only of 
Aristotle scholars and medievalists to read this book, but also those in- 
terested in contemporary philosophy of physics. The richness and de- 
tail of the author’s expositions of these fine grained but absorbing dis- 
cussions allows the reader to enter into subtleties of distinctions and 
definitions that are often overlooked in the current discussions of just 
these matters. The book is superbly produced, adequately indexed, and 
written with an admirable clarity. It is a pleasure to handle and to 
read.—Rom Harré, University of Oxford. 
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VAN DER STEEN, Wim J. Evolution as Natural History: A Philosophical Anal- 
ysis. Westport: Greenwood Publishing Group, 2000. ix + 187 pp. Cloth, 
$65.00—This book is focused on the conceptual structure of the theory 
of evolution, and will be of value primarily for theoretical biologists and 
philosophers of biology who are interested in the question of the explan- 
atory character of evolutionary theory. The historical development of 
the notion of evolution is not the author’s concem; he directs his discus- 
sion almost completely to the relevant literature of the past twenty 
years or so. This feature makes the book an excellent resource for the 
identification of the most recent authors and disputes among evolution- 

The book’s central problem is as follows. Let us grant for purposes of 

discussion that the explanatory power of physics is based on its set of 

connected general or universal laws which can be applied with clarity to 
specialized cases. The author’s question then is, “Do biology, and the 
theory of evolution in particular, exhibit the same internal structure?” 

Van der Steen’s answer is a firm negative. 

The first half of the book is a close technical examination of the con- 
cepts of adaptation, selection, fitness, optimality, units of selection, and 
causality, as these concepts are used by evolutionary theorists. These 
notions are judged to be conceptually defective and inadequate because 
they turn out upon close analysis to be concepts which are either ambig- 
uous, or vacuous, or tautological, or vague multi-place predicates, or 
general notions containing unspecified but inconsistent subnotions. 
The net result is that the author views these evolutionary concepts as 
empirically empty place-holders, which are of little value unless they are 
specified into subsets of much less general descriptive content whose 
meaning can be clarified enough to be consistent and to be tested. 
Hence a general theory of evolution is of little or no value because its 
universal terms are hopelessly ambiguous. The author’s conclusion is 
that evolution should be reconceptualized as a large set of natural histo- 
ries which eschew general terms. 

The second half of the book discusses the extensions that some have 
made of evolutionary theory beyond biology. Here the concepts of al- 
truism, egoism, culture, and of evolutionary ethics, and epistemology 
are also found to be vacuously vague when taken in fully general senses. 
They need to be delineated into much more specific subconcepts analo- 
gous to natural histories if they are to be of any use. The author is par- 
ticularly critical of recent versions of evolutionary ethics as fatally 
flawed because of violations of the naturalistic fallacy; but he projects a 
more favorable prospect for the application of evolutionary thinking to 
environmental issues and to health care. 

This reviewer is left with an epistemological question which unfortu- 
nately is not discussed by the author. Natural histories, no matter how 
concretely delineated, must still use general concepts to some degree. 
Does the author's basic antipathy to generalities repeat itself within nat- 
ural histories, albeit in a less drastic form? Generality is a continuum 
from the most abstract to the most individualized in human knowledge; 
so where do we draw the line separating objectionable upper level gen- 
eralities from lower level acceptable ones? In other words science is ex- 
planatory and predictive, and is not merely descriptive history. How 
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does that happen, given van der Steen’s analysis?—Richard J. Blackwell, 
Saint Louis University. 


WALTON, Clarence C., Archons and Acolytes: The New Power Elites. Lanham, 
Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1998. xii + 267 pp. Walton takes his lead 
from the 1956 book by Columbia University’s C. Wright Mills, The Power 
Elite. The “new power elite,” Walton argues, has gravitated from busi- 
ness to the academy. What goes on there, he is convinced, affects every 
area of life, notably law, government, business, science, and, one might 
say, culture in general. Bewildered by the titanic changes occurring si- 
multaneously in law, in the business world, in education, and in the fam- 
ily structure, Walton draws upon his considerable experience in the 
academy to explore the ideological roots of these changes. Widely read, 
he is not only conversant with the major philosophical trends of the last 
half of the 20th century but draws upon his considerable experience in 
the academy as a dean of Duquesne University’s School of Business, as 
dean of Columbia University’s School of General Studies, and as presi- 
dent of The Catholic University of America. His discussion is wide rang- 
ing, but the focus is on the influence of Heidegger, Derrida, and Fou- 
cault. Philosophy, he fears, has lost its character as a science based on 
accurate and precise descriptions of nature and human nature, one 
given to making distinctions and refining definitions and finally to offer- 
ing explanations. It is not and should not be, he insists, politics, propa- 
ganda, or an evangelizing instrument for cultural change. 

Deconstructionism, post-modernism, feminism, and other fashionable 
“isms,” he fears, have jeopardized the humanities that constitute the 
core of liberal learning and have encouraged a form of multiculturalism 
that scorns Western values. Not only that, but they have spawned polit- 
ically correct speech codes that threaten academic freedom itself. 

In addressing what he takes to be a growing list of American patholo- 
gies, Walton’s perspective is the classical Western intellectual tradition 
forcefully described by Werner Jaeger in his monumental Paideia. 

The book opens with chapters on deconstructionism and post-mod- 
ernism. As in two previous works, Ethos and the Executive and Con- 
ceptual Foundations of Business, works which gained Walton national 
recognition, he is ever attentive to the influence of finely woven abstrac- 
tions on everyday life, resulting in what he calls “the radicalization of 
the nation’s most important institutions.” 

The book ends with a chapter on mainline religions, now reeling, he is 
convinced, from attacks by their own theologians who have embraced 
the zeitgeist with a consequent loss of influence on the common moral- 
ity. Carefully reasoned, never shrill, the book serves as a powerful re- 
minder that abstract ideas have consequences in the social and political 
order. It could be read with profit by anyone who aspires to leadership 
in the academy.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 
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Weiss, Paul. Emphatics. The Vanderbilt Library of American Philosophy Se- 
ries. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 2000. xii + 257 pp. Cloth, 
$34.95—Ever the restless thinker, Weiss has once more revised his 
metaphysical system, introducing the Dunamic-Rational as one of the 
five ultimate conditions to which Being gives rise and identifying em- 
phatics as the way by which particular beings and such other pivotal re- 
alities interrelate. These systemic adjustments give needed prominence 
to the dynamic features of reality. 

An emphatic is “an intrusion that alters the import of that which it is 
intruded on” (p. 1). It makes evident both the reality that has produced 
it and the reality upon which it intrudes. Weiss begins with a survey of 
“well-known” emphatics: an exclamation mark, a raised eyebrow, a mili- 
tary uniform, a flash of lightning, a poetic image, a god’s epiphany. He 
then explores more ubiquitous, ontologically fundamental, emphatics 
such as “other than.” Any two entities are emphatically other than one 
another: “Other than’ intrudes on every relation that those [entities] 
have to one another and makes these have the role of others for and of 
one another, whether the fact is known or not” (p. 27). Because they 
are distinct entities, they can intrude; because they are related by that 
intrusion, reality is not a pile of atoms or an undifferentiated whole but a 
complex totality. Being expresses itself emphatically by producing four 
ultimate conditions that give rise to the four primal domains of beings— 
cosmos, nature, humanized world, persons—and by producing a fifth ul- 
timate condition, the Dunamic-Rational, which relates each of the do- 
mains to the others, relates them, for instance, such that cosmos is the 
source of nature and nature of the humanized world (p. 163), and such 
that a human individual owns and expresses itself through its person, 
lived body, and organism. Thus the emphatic other-than is a specialized 
version of the Dunamic-Rational, accounting for how what are unique 
particulars can nonetheless be inextricably interdependent. 

Weiss’s chapter on “evocative emphatics” is one of the most original 
parts of his book: emphatics that evoke rather than compel change. 
With works of art, what the artist seeks is more than response: “a work 
may produce emphatics that prompt others to produce their own, em- 
phatics that they might not have been able to produce otherwise” (p. 
138). Education, similarly, encourages students to make their own em- 
phatics: “imitation duplicates, at some remove, what evoked it; it falls 
short of learning in its failure to produce strong, individually tinctured 
emphatics” (p. 142). Art and education require training and discipline, 
and the four together make cultural acculturation possible, the prompt- 
ing of a society’s members “to continue along established lines while 
making adjustments in changing circumstances’ (p. 150). 

Equally insightful is Weiss’s closing chapter on evils and wrongs. Evil 
is “an emphatic that is expressed by one who seeks to destroy what 
should be preserved or enhanced” (p. 205), whereas a wrong is an unin- 
tended failure to preserve or enhance value. Such “heedlessness” is en- 
demic to the lives of finite human beings, however, for “concentration” 
is essential to achievement and entails “inevitable slighting or neglect of 
what is not focal” (p. 216). However, what one individual cannot do an- 
other can, and so the obligation to do no wrong can be at least some- 
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what alleviated “by accepting oneself as a sustaining member of a group 
in which some of one’s failures are matched by successes achieved by 
others” (p. 218). 

Weiss’s moral realism is the twin of his philosophical method: as 
thinkers and as agents, we all “have obligations that far outrun our abil- 
ity to meet them” (p. 228). Our proper response is neither despair nor 
indifference, but respect and resolve. Others deserve the help we fail to 
provide, but we should nonetheless do what we can, singly and in con- 
sort with others, for the Good is a prospect, “a possibility-that invites ef- 
forts to realize it” (p. 234) even though it is never fully realizable. Moral 
agents, like metaphysicians, are poets and explorers, always “engaged in 
frontier thinking” and acting, and “can never do much more than open 
up avenues to be traversed more carefully by those who follow” (p. 
173). Weiss, indeed, concludes his book by outlining the next one, 
which is to be about surrogates. “There is no more satisfying a closure,” 
says Weiss in closing, “than one that makes one aware of what is next to 
be done” (p. 252).—George Allan, Dickinson College. 


WINTER, Aloysius. Der andere Kant: Zur philosophischen Theologie Im- 
manuel Kants. Hildesheim: Olms, 2000. xxx + 600 pp. Paper, DM 
138.00—This book collects nine papers on Kant’s philosophical theology 
written between 1975 and 1992 by Aloysius Winter, who teaches funda- 
mental theology and philosophy of religion at Fulda’s Catholic Theologi- 
cal Faculty (of which he has also been the rector since 1994). Its object 
is clear and important. It aims at presenting a different reading of sev- 
eral Kantian texts in order to refute the common interpretation of Kant 
as an agnostic and highlight instead an overall theological orientation of 
his philosophy. As remarked by Norbert Hinske in his foreword to this 
volume, Winter has been looking for “another Kant,” which eventually 
turns out to be the more authentic one (p. vii). Indeed, Kant had been 
considered by most Catholic thinkers to be despicable, momentous, and 
dangerous. A wholesale evaluation took place that began with the two 
volumes of Benedikt Sattler’s (a Bavarian professor of theology) Anti- 
kant, which appeared in 1788, and was sealed by the insertion of the 
Critique of Pure Reason in the Index librorum prohibitorum in 1827 
(p. xi and following). The reason for this rejection, argues Winter, prob- 
ably lies in certain formulations of the Religion within the Boundaries 
of Mere Reason that superficial readers may have regarded as offensive. 
However, this is not enough, says Winter, to dismiss a philosopher at 
once. In fact, Kant offers a number of positive suggestions and reflec- 
tions that can, especially today, be of great help also to Catholic theol- 
ogy (p. xii and following). The first essay deals with Kant and the con- 
fessions (pp. 147). One should not forget the cautious Renaissance of 
Kant’s transcendental philosophy initiated in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century by Joseph Maréchal, Emmerich Coreth, Bernard Lonergan, 
Johannes B. Lotz, André Marc, and Karl Rahner (p. 5). It is true that 
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Kant understood himself first and foremost as a scholar of “rational reli- 
gion,” by this implying the legitimacy of his taking distance from all con- 
fessions (p. 14), and it is also true that Kant’s positions on free will and 
God’s grace can be considered pelagian (p. 21). Yet, this is Winter's 
point, the fact of the matter is not so simple. We should rather remem- 
ber that Kant, when dealing with free will, speaks only for the aspect of 
quoad nos, and that he does not deny that effects of grace could precede 
our efforts (p. 22). The second essay proposes a reconstruction of the 
theological sources Kant was acquainted with from his student years to 
his mature age (pp. 49-113). The third essay deals with Kant’s elabora- 
tions on prayer and mass (pp. 115-61). The forth delves into the soul 
seen as a problem of transcendental philosophy (pp. 163-255). The fifth 
investigates the proof of God’s existence from the standpoint of practi- 
cal reason (pp. 257-343). The sixth essay reads the Critique of Judg- 
ment from the perspective of Kant’s philosophy of religion (pp. 345-87). 
The seventh, entitled “Transcendental Theology of Cognition,” is dedi- 
cated to theological receptions of Kant’s Critiques, first and foremost to 
Rahner’s understanding of transcendental theology as a systematic doc- 
trine that (a) makes use of the tools of transcendental philosophy and 
(b) thematizes the a priori conditions the believer refers to by the cogni- 
tion of important truth of faith (pp. 389-424). Finally, the eighth and 
ninth essays propose a list of the sources of Kant’s philosophy of reli- 
gion from the history of theology and from religious literature (pp. 425- 
512). 

This is an important book It has a clear speculative object and is 
nonetheless extremely informative as regards the recognition of Kant’s 
source, of Kant’s reception among his contemporaries, and of Kant’s 
long-term impact in theological circles.—Riccardo Pozzo, The Catholic 
University of America. 


WYNN, Mark. God and Goodness: A Natural Theological Perspective. Lon- 
don: Routledge Press, 1999. xi + 228 pp. Cloth, $85.00—This is a clearly 
written and well informed book. Its basic theme is that the goodness of 
the world is the reason for its existence. This is taken as an approach to 
the existence of a God. 

It moves through several phases of discussion, beginning with “evi- 
dential” arguments, moving to a moral argument (the “non-epistemic” 
case) (p. 120), and finishing with considerations of the nature of the 
God so adumbrated as one that invites worship and can constitute the 
ultimate perfection (“salvation”) of the human being. The movement of 
the book corresponds to the conception of natural theology proposed 
by the author. He sees the task as one of persuading (himself and) oth- 
ers of the likelihood of the existence of a God worthy of religious com- 
mitment. The nature of things and of the human mind is such that a sur- 
vey and judicious assessment of opinions generally held or held by the 
thoughtful is what is required. At least, I gather this from such a state- 
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ment as: “any defense of the claim that the world’s goodness is its rea- 
son for existence must paradoxically stop short of supposing that this 
claim is demonstrably true” (p. 115; compare p. 36). 

The first two chapters, entitled “Providence and Beauty” and “The 
World as a Source of Value,” address “the design argument” in its more 
teleological mode. Wynn finds the more mechanical reading of nature 
(for example, William Paley) less than helpful (perhaps that is why, in 
such a well-informed book, there is no mention of Michael Behe’s 
work), and focuses on value and goodness. He says: “it is not regularity 
understood abstractly or a quasi-mechanical conception of the world 
which will provide the basis for the arguments I consider, but rather the 
sense that the world is a locus of value” (p. 15, compare p. 200 n. 18). In 
the first chapter Wynn presents, defends, and refines an argument of F. 
R. Tennant from the beauty of the world: “in aesthetically charged en- 
counters with nature, of the kind that all of us know, we are offered an 
intimation of the world’s meaning. ... One obvious account is. . . that 
the world’s beauty speaks to us of the ultimate meaning of our exist- 
ence, which is one of consolation rather than of despair” (p. 36). Wynn 
defends this against Humean objections and against modern sociobio- 
logical objections. 

The second chapter considers “the evolutionary history of the world” 
(p. 37). Wynn is not satisfied with the approaches of Richard Swinburne 
and John Haldane, but favors that of Holmes Rolston (somewhat supple- 
mented). He says: “the predictive power of the design hypothesis is 
greater than that of naturalism in relation to the phenomena of life, sen- 
tience, and concept use, because naturalism would be unembarrassed 
by the non-existence of all these phenomena, whereas the design hy- 
pothesis seems to make their existence at least unsurprising” (p. 68). 
Wynn supplements Rolston with more recent views of the “anthropic 
principle” type. The substantial third and fourth chapters counter the 
arguments from “disvalue” in the world. Then, after the chapter on the 
moral argument, the discussion of a God as object of worship seeks to 
direct our attention less to God as one on whom we depend (though that 
is not excluded) than to an object of wonder and admiration. Wynn fa- 
vors very much, in this respect, Thomas Aquinas’s view of a God as the 
subsistent act of being. While I would see this book only as a prelude to 
a metaphysical natural theology, one which would seek genuinely to 
demonstrate, nevertheless I recommend it as a very thoughtful and help- 
ful exploration, “dialectical” in the Aristotelian sense.—Lawrence 
Dewan, Dominican College of Philosophy and Theology. 
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EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 9, No. 3, December 2001 


Synthesis, Cognitive Normativity, and the Meaning of Kant’s 
Question, “How Are Synthetic Cognitions A Priori Possible?” R. 
LANIER ANDERSON 


The article analyzes Kant’s strategy in the “Transcendental Analytic,” 
emphasizing the role of synthesis. Kant demonstrates the validity of catego- 
ries by showing that lower-level cognitive achievements—for example, per- 
ceptions—are parasitic on higher, conceptual (and ultimately, categorial) 
judgments, because the same act of synthesis accomplishes both cognitive 
tasks at once. On this picture, conceptual synthesis is an abstract structure 
of the perceptual synthesis, and a perception is just a detailed specification, 
“filling in” a conceptual rule. Emphasizing this theory of synthesis can recon- 
cile the insights of competing psychological and epistemological interpreta- 
tion of Kant’s theory of cognition, while overcoming their limitation. The ap- 
riority of cognitive synthesis allows synthesis rules to function as normative 
rules for cognition, rather than descriptive laws of belief formation, and 
Kant’s transcendental idealism explains how rules for cognitive syntheses 
track truth, because they are simultaneously conditions on the objects to be 
known.—Correspondence to: lanier@turing.stanford.edu 


First Steps in an Account of Human Rights, JAMES GRIFFIN 


Making War and Its Continuation Unjust, F. M. KAMM 





*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
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INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 1, March 2002 


Self-Interest and Integrity, DAVID M. HOLLEY 


Philosophical discussions of the conflict between morality and self-in- 
terest typically proceed on the assumption that we have a relatively unprob- 
lematic understanding of self-interest. That assumption can be challenged by 
asking how to relate acts of self-interest and acts of integrity. The author ar- 
gues that when we are talking about motivations, it is better to keep the moti- 
vation of self-interest distinct from the motivation of integrity. But the term 
“self-interest” can also be used to refer to an end, and acts of integrity may 
sometimes serve the end of self-interest. Against an identity-independent 
conception of interests (which gives to acts of integrity a possible instrumen- 
tal value in achieving some interests), the author argues in favor of an iden- 
tity-dependent conception of interests that makes interests relative to the 
evaluative perspective of someone with a particular identity that acts of in- 
tegrity help to preserve. 


Memory and the Extension of Thinking in Descartes’s Regulae, 
JULIE R. KLEIN 


This article discusses the impact of Descartes’s substance-dualism on 
his account of discursive reason. Taking the presentation of deduction in the 
Rules as a paradigmatic case of thought’s extension and movement in time, 
the author analyzes the relation between intuitive and discursive understand- 
ing and that between intellect and imagination. The author focuses specifi- 
cally on the mediation of corporeal impressions and of intellectual ideas by 
ingenium. As intellectual, ingenium is a faculty of understanding; as joining 
with phantasia, ingenium has access to corporeal affections, images, and 
memory. Deduction involves both of these aspects of ingenium, and Des- 
cartes’s dualism complicates efforts to clarify the operations and nature of 
ingenium. Thus the dynamics of dualistic psychology account for some of 
the limitations of deduction in particular and discursive rationality in general. 


No Longer the Cave of History: Knowing the Universal in Context, 
ANDREW W. LAMB 


The Interdependence of Semantics, Logic, and Metaphysics as 
Exemplified in the Aristotelian Tradition, STEPHEN THERON 


A general metaphysical account of logic, meaning, and reference that 
developed from the Greeks through the medievals and up into modern times 
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can be called Aristotelian. “Copernican” claims (Kant, Frege) radically to re- 
place this paradigm as quasi-“Ptolemaic” actually participate in the prolonged 
decline of scholasticism, after Aquinas in particular. We need to recognize, 
or to remember, the priority of being to truth and not to conflate them. We 
need to explicate the origin of thinking (abstraction) as at one remove from 
immediate sense-experience. Syllogistic logic then emerges as a true causal 
account of reasoning in general through triple identification; it is not some 
primitive attempt to outline a formal logical system. An account of suppost- 
tio as controlling the analogous uses of our finite store of words in reference 
to an infinite reality itself shaped by crisscross patterns of likenesses, gov- 
ems the general picture supplied here. 


Genealogical Self and a Confucian Way of SelfMaking, QINGJIE 
JAMES WANG 


This paper is a discussion of three main ways in contemporary studies 
of Confucianism for understanding the relationship between the self and oth- 
ers. The author argues that all three of the influential conceptions of self that 
are prominent in these accounts (the “universal self,” the “organismic self,” 
and the “relational self”) still stand in the shadow of the Indo-European meta- 
physical traditions of self or are insufficient for going beyond that shadow. 
Based on the ways Chinese characters are generated “genealogically,” the au- 
thor proposes an alternative understanding of the Confucian conception of 
self as a “genealogical self.” Finally, the article shows how this genealogical 
conception of self leads us to understand Confucian ethics as exemplary and 
communal rather than absolutely individualistic and normative. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 98, No. 10, October 2001 


Coining Terms in the Language of Thought: Innateness, Emergence, 
and the Lot of Cummins’s Argument against the Causal Theory 
of Mental Content, ROBERT D. RUPERT 


Robert Cummins argues that causal theories of mental content (CT) 
founder on an established fact of human psychology: that theory mediates 
sensory detection. He concludes that “CT is false in all its forms.” Cummins 
takes his conclusion to follow from general characteristics of human sensory 
systems and CTs; thus, he does not discuss in detail the nature of the theories 
that mediate sensory detection or the nature of the mentalese terms that, ac- 
cording to CTs, are tokened as the result of humans’ sensory interactions 
with the world. In this paper, the author argues that the details matter. When 
we fully appreciate the range of ways in which mental content and the vehi- 
cles of mental content may plausibly emerge in the human cognitive system, 
CT appears, after all, to be consistent with theory’s mediating role in human 
perception. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 99, No. 1, January 2002 


The Maxims Problem, RICHARD MCCARTY 


Ethical formalists need to maintain a conceptual connection between 
free agency and subjective principles (maxims), in order to ensure that all 
free actions are subject to formalist evaluation procedures. This seems best 
accomplished by assuming that freely choosing is adopting a maxim. Yet that 
assumption places unrecognized restrictions on the form and function of 
maxims in agency. A tension emerges between maxim generality and agent 
autonomy for formalists like Gewirth, Hare, Herman, Korsgaard, Nagel, and 
possibly Kant. Since choosing is adopting a principle, we have no choice to 
act on adopted principles. So singular or intentional maxims preserve auton- 
omy. Because we freely adopt them as intentions to act, we need never act 
on them again. Yet general or dispositional maxims restrict autonomy. 
Because we freely adopt them as ongoing commitments or policies, we must 
act on them again and again; we have no choice.—Correspondence to: 
mecartyr@mail.ecu.edu 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 99, No. 2, February 2002 


Two Ways of Thinking About Fitness and Natural Selection, MOHAN 
MATTHEN and ANDRI ARIEW 


How do fitness and natural selection relate to other evolutionary factors 
like architectural constraint, mode of reproduction, and drift? In one way of 
thinking, drawn from Newtonian dynamics, fitness is one force driving evolu- 
tionary change and added to other factors. In another, drawn from statistical 
thermodynamics, it is a statistical trend that manifests itself in natural selec- 
tion histories. It is argued that the first model is incoherent, the second ap- 
propriate; a hierarchical realization model is proposed as a basis for a statisti- 
cal treatment. It emerges that natural selection does not cause evolution; it 
just is evolution. The theory incorporates relations.of statistical correlation, 
but not the kind of causation found in fundamental physical processes. 
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MIND 
Vol. 110, No. 440, October 2001 


Phenomenal Continua and the Sorites, DELIA GRAFF 


The author argues that, contrary to widespread philosophical opinion, 
phenomenal indiscriminability is transitive. For if it were not transitive, we 
would be precluded from accepting the truisms that if two things look the 
same then the way they look is the same and that if two things look the same 
then if one looks red, so does the other. Nevertheless, it has seemed obvious 
to many philosophers (for example, Goodman, Armstrong, and Dummett) 
that phenomenal indiscriminability is not transitive; and, moreover, that this 
nontransitivity is straightforwardly revealed to us in experience. The author 
shows this thought to be wrong. All inferences from the character of our ex- 
perience to the nontransitivity of indiscriminability involve either a misun- 
derstanding of continuity, a mistaken interpretation of the idea that we have 
limited powers of discrimination, or tendentious claims about what our expe- 
rience is really like; or such inferences are based on inadequately supported 
premises, which though individually plausible are jointly implausible. 


Frege’s Notions of Self-Evidence, ROBIN JESHION 


Controversy remains over exactly why Frege aimed to establish logi- 
cism. In this essay, the author argues that the most influential interpretations 
of Frege’s motivations fall short because they misunderstand or neglect 
Frege’s claims that axioms must be self-evident. The article offers an inter- 
pretation of his appeals to self-evidence and attempts to show that they re- 
veal a previously overlooked motivation for establishing logicism, one which 
has roots in the Euclidean rationalist tradition. More specifically, the au- 
thor’s view is that Frege had two notions of self-evidence. One notion is that 
of a truth being foundationally secure, yet not grounded on any other truth. 
The second notion is that of a truth that requires only clearly grasping its con- 
tent for rational, a priori justified recognition of its truth. The overarching 
thesis developed is that Frege required that axioms be self-evident in both 
senses, and he relied on judging propositions to be self-evident as part of his 
fallibilist method for identifying a foundation of arithmetic. Consequently, 
we must recognize both notions in order to understand how Frege construes 
ultimate foundational proofs, his methodology for discovering and identify- 
ing such proofs, and why he thought the propositions of arithmetic required 
proof.—Correspondence to: jeshion@mizar.usc.edu 
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Quine’s Holism and Functionalist Holism, MICHAEL MCDERMOTT 


One central strand in Quine’s criticism of commonsense notions of lin- 
guistic meaning is an argument from the holism of empirical content. This 
paper explores (with many digressions) the several versions of the argument, 
and discovers them to be uniformly bad. There is a kernel of truth in the idea 
that “holism,” in some sense, “undermines the analytic-synthetic distinction,” 
in some sense; but it has little to do with Quine’s radical empiricism, or his 
radical skepticism about meaning.—Correspondence to: michael.mcder- 
mott@philosophy.usyd.edu.au 


Probabilities and the Fine-Tuning Argument: A Sceptical View, 
TIMOTHY McGREW, LYDIA MCGREW, and ERIC VESTRUP 


Proponents of the Fine-Tuning Argument frequently assume that the 
narrowness of the life-friendly range of fundamental physical constants im- 
plies a low probability for the origin of the universe “by chance.” The authors 
cast this argument in a more rigorous form than is customary and conclude 
that the narrow intervals do not yield a probability at all because the resulting 
measure function is non-normalizable. The article then considers various at- 
tempts to circumvent this problem and argues that they fail. —Correspon- 
dence to: mcgrew@wimich.edu, evestrup@mediaone.net 
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What’s Really Wrong with the Limited Quantity View? TIM 
MULGAN 


In his survey of alternative forms of Utilitarianism in Reasons and Per- 
sons, Derek Parfit discusses and rejects the Limited Quantity View. This is 
the view that additional worthwhile lives only improve the total value of an 
outcome when that total value is below some threshold. This article argues 
that Parfit’s argument against this view fails. However, the author then pre- 
sents a new and more general objection which defeats a broad range of utili- 
tarian views, including the Limited Quantity View. This objection is based on 
a Separability Principle, whereby an agent’s moral obligations cannot depend 
upon facts which are epistemically inaccessible to him. The article demon- 
strates that the Limited Quantity View violates this Separability Principle.— 
Correspondence to: t.mulgan@auckland.ac.nz 
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-ings and -ers, JOHN HYMAN 


This paper is about the semantic structure of verbal and deverbal noun 
phrases. The focus is on noun phrases which describe actions, perceptions, 
sensations, and beliefs. It is commonly thought that actions are movements 
of parts of the agent’s body which we typically describe in terms of their ef- 
fects, and that perceptions are slices of sensible experience which we typi- 
cally describe in terms of their causes. Many philosophers hold that sensa- 
tions and beliefs are states of the central nervous system which we generally 
describe in terms of their typical causes and effects. For example, “Brutus’s 
killing of Caesar” is thought to describe a movement of a part of Brutus’s 
body—for example, the thrust of an arm—in terms of one of its effects, 
namely, Caesar’s death. And “Hyman’s visual perception of a table in front of 
him” is thought to describe the visual experience that the author is having 
right now in terms of its cause. The object of the paper is to show that these 
doctrines misrepresent the semantic structure of verbal and deverbal noun 
phrases.—Correspondence to: john.hyman@queens.oxford.ac.uk 


Let the Vat-Brains Speak for Themselves, GREG MCCULLOUGH 


It is standard to find compelling the claim that for all one can tell one 
may be a vat-brain: not least, to say the least, because it is a version of Des- 
cartes’s demon thought-experiment in the First Meditation. Here the author 
refutes that claim. Like Descartes, the author starts with the idea that one 
has an undeniable grip on most of what one is thinking. To this the author 
adds the idea that knowing thinking as thinking is being able to engage in it. 
Then the article argues that one cannot engage in the (purported) thinking of 
a vat-brain' (there are various specimens of vat-brain to be considered). The 
essential point is that one cannot make anything of what a vat-brain’s in- 
tended ontology would be, and how the brain might conceive of it. So one 
cannot engage with any vat-brain’s (purported) thinking. Yet one engages 
with one’s own. So one is not any of them. The author is not, anyway: others 
can speak for themselves.—Correspondence to: mcecullgw@hhs.bham.ac.uk 


Intentional Objects, TIM CRANE 


The idea of an intentional object, or an object of thought, gives rise to a 
dilemma for theories of intentionality. Either intentional objects are existing 
objects—in which case it is impossible, contrary to appearances, to think 
about something which does not exist—or some intentional objects are non- 
existent real objects. Yet this requires an obscure and implausible 
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metaphysics. The author argues that the way out of this dilemma is to deny 
that being an intentional object is being an entity of any kind. “Object” here 
does not mean thing or entity. Rather, to say that something is an intentional 
object is just to say that it is an object of thought (or other intentional state or 
act) for a subject. It is further argued that theories of intentionality should 
not dispense with the idea of an intentional object—Correspondence to: 
tim.crane@ucl.ac.uk 


Why Compositionality Won't Go Away: Reflections on Horwich’s 
“Deflationary” Theory, JERRY FODOR and ERNIE LEPORE 


Paul Horwich argues for a deflationary account of compositionality, ac- 
cording to which, “the compositionality of meaning imposes no constraint at 
all on how the meaning properties of words are constituted.” The authors 
have arrived at a tentative diagnosis, which is that Horwich fails to enforce 
several distinctions that turn out to be crucial. For example, sometimes he 
puts his main conclusion in the way just quoted, but sometimes, even on the 
following page, he puts it like this: “understanding one of one’s own complex 
expressions (non-idiomatically) is, by definition, nothing over and above un- 
derstanding its parts and knowing how they are combined.” The authors pro- 
pose to consider how Horwich’s deflationary account of compositionality 
fares if the distinction between theories of meaning and theories of under- 
standing is properly attended to. Here’s how the authors think it all turns out: 
Horwich is right to claim that compositionality is neutral with respect to the 
metaphysics of understanding expressions when “understanding” refers to a 
(merely) dispositional state; but not when it refers to an occurrent state. 
Horwich is right strictu dictu to claim that compositionality is neutral with 
respect to the character of lexical meanings, but only strictu dictu. Compo- 
sitionality taken, together with other constraints that semantic theories are 
required to satisfy, reduces the options in the theory of lexical meaning to a 
bare minimum. The first part of the paper is about compositionality and un- 
derstanding, the second part is about compositionality and lexical mean- 
ing.—Correspondence to: lepore@ruccs.rutgers.edu 


Deflating Compositionality, PAUL HORWICH 


The author’s approach to the compositionality of meaning is deflation- 
ary in two respects. In the first place it shows that there is no need for a Tar- 
ski-style truth-theoretic account of it, and thereby avoids the difficult meth- 
odological and technical problems that would have to be solved on such an 
account. In the second place it shows that compositionality imposes no con- 
straint whatsoever on theories of lexical meaning. On the first of these 
points the author is opposing Davidson and the tradition in semantics that he 
instigated. On the second point the author is opposing Fodor and Lepore 
who have denounced various accounts of lexical meaning (including the one 
the author favors, the use theory) for not squaring with compositionality. 
The plan for this paper is to outline the deflationary approach, to sketch its 
advantages, and to defend it against objections that have been made by 
Davidson, Fodor, and Lepore.—Correspondence to: phorwich@gc.cuny.edu 
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Two Ways to Smoke a Cigarette, MARK SAINSBURY 


In the early part of the paper, the author attempts to explain a dispute 
between two parties who endorse the compositionality of language but dis- 
agree about its implications: Paul Horwich, and Jerry Fodor and Ernest Lep- 
ore. In the remainder of the paper, the author challenges the thesis on which 
they are agreed, namely, that compositionality can be taken for granted. The 
article suggests that it is not clear what compositionality involves nor is it 
clear whether it obtains. The author considers some kinds of apparent coun- 
terexamples, and compositionalist responses to them in terms of covert in- 
dexicality and unspecific meanings. The article argues that the last option is 
the best for most of the cases the author considers. The article concludes by 
stressing, as against Horwich and Fodor and Lepore, that the appropriate 
question concerns the extent to which compositionality obtains in a natural 
language, rather than whether it obtains or not, so that the answer is essen- 
tially messy, requiring detailed consideration of a wide range of examples.— 
Correspondence to: mark.sainsbury@kcl.ac.uk 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association announces a call for 
papers.for its 2002 Annual Meeting to be held at Xavier University in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The theme of the meeting is “Philosophy at the Boundary of Rea- 
son,” but papers on all topics are welcomed. Submissions should include 
three copies of the paper and two copies of a short abstract (maximum 160 
words). Papers are not to exceed 15 typed, double-spaced pages, and should 
be prepared for blind reviewing. Those who wish to have their papers con- 
sidered for the ACPA Young Scholars Award (scholars 35 years of age or 
younger, regardless of academic position, are eligible) should indicate as 
much in their cover letters. Submissions should be sent to: ACPA Paper Sub- 
missions, American Catholic Philosophical Association, National Office, Ad- 
ministration Building, Fordham University, Bronx, N.Y. 10458. The deadline 
for submissions is 1 April 2002. 


The Department of Philosophy at the University of Rochester an- 
nounces a call for papers for the Colin and Ailsa Turbayne International Ber- 
keley Essay Prize Competition. For the 2002 competition, submitted papers 
should address some aspect of Berkeley's philosophy. Essays should be new 
and unpublished and should be written in English and not exceed 5,000 


. words in length. All references to Berkeley should be to Luce/Jessop, and a 


MLA or similar standard for notes should be followed. Submissions will be 
blind reviewed by members of a review board selected by the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Rochester. The winner will be announced 1 
March 2003 and will receive a prize of $2,000. Copies of the winning essay 
will be séntto-the George Berkeley Library Study Center located in Berke- 
ley’s home in Whitehall, Newport, R. L The deadline for submitting papers is 
1 November 2002, and submissions should be sent to: Chair, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Rochester, P. O. Box 270078, Lattimore 532, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 14627-0078. 
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History of 
Moral Philosophy 
JOHN RAWLS 


EDITED BY BARBARA HERMAN 

“Rawis's ‘Kant Lectures’ have enjoyed a cult 
status so great that t has propelled dog- 
eared copies of his notes across campuses 
and generations After being guided by 
Rawls's able hand through the rigors of 
such texts as Kant's Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals and Hume's Treatise 
on Human Nature, readers will appreciate 
how Rawss's generosity, both to students 
and subject, earned these Harvard lectures 
a place in legend.” 

—Kirkus Reviews 

Simultaneous Editions 

$45.00 cloth + $1995 paper 





Signs of Sense 
A Reading of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 


ELL FRIEDLANDER 

This work seeks to shed light on one of the 
most enigmatic masterpieces of twentieth- 
century thought. At the heart of Eh 
Frnedlander's interpretation ıs the internal 
relation between the logical and the ethical 
in the Tractatus, a relation that emerges in 
the work of drawing the limits of language. 
$42.50 doth 
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Representation in Thought 
and Language 


CHARLES TRAVIS 

This book rejects the idea that thoughts 
are essentially representational tems 
whose content is independent of context. 
In doing so, it undermines the foundations 
of much contemporary philosophy of 
mind. With compelling examples and a 
thoroughgoing scrutiny of opposing posi- 
tions, his book systematically works out the 
implications of the work of J. L Austin, _ 
Hilary Putnam, and John McDowell, 

$3995 doth 


Time and Chance 
DAVID Z ALBERT 


This book is an attempt to get to the bot- 
tom of an acute and perennial tension 
between our best scientific pictures of the 
fundamerttal physical structure of the world 
and our everyday empirical experience of it. 
The trouble is about the direction of time. 
The situation (very briefly) is that it is a con- 
sequence of almost every one of those fun- 
damental scientific pictures—and that it is at 
the same time radically at odds with our 
common sense-—that whatever can happen 
can Just as naturally happen backwards. 
$29.95 doth 
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